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Notice,—Sytvanus URBAN requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, Gc., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month. 





CHAPEL OF THE HOLY GHOST, 
BASINGSTOKE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extracts 
from documents in the Public Record 
Office relate to the Holy Ghost Chapel, 
the ruins of which form a cause for in- 
quiry with all intelligent travellers on 
the South-Western Railway. They tell 
the story of the little chapel, which the 
inhabitants would have done well to 
have restored for their new cemetery. 
Sir W. Sands, of the Vine, Hants., was 
raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Sands 15 Hen. VIII., and died 
1542. (Brydges’ Collins’ Peerage, ix. 
418.) Dugdale gives the date of his 
creation April 27, 1523, but there is 
no patent on record. (Hist. Peerage of 
England, 420.) The bishop was Richard 
Fox, 1500—1528 :— 


“The brotherhood of the Chapel of 
the Holy Ghost, Basingstoke, founded 
of the devotion of the inhabitants at 
the beginning there to find a priest, 
and sithence employed to the intent to 
find a school-master to teach children 
grammar, which hath been so continually 
kept this 10 years last past unto this 
day, whereunto belong lands and tene- 
ments in Basingstoke to the yearly value 
of £6 14s., whereof resolut. 15s. 4d. et 
rem. £5 17s. 8d. which is yearly paid 
to the said schoolmaster. Ornaments 
and plate belonging to the same brother- 
hood delivered by inventory indented 
by the Commissioners to the Church- 
wardens of the said brotherhood valued 
at 28s. then. The said Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost and the yard environing 
the same is the common burying place 
for all the said parish, and the vicar 
there findeth a curate, and the same 
vicarage is of the value of £26 2s. 9d. 
Houseling people there 804.”—Certific. 
of Chantries, 2 Edw. VT, iii. 

“ The Chantry of the Holy Ghost.— 
The late Bishop of Winchester and the 
lord Sands, by the licence of the King’s 
Maj:sty, which now is under the great 
seal of England, tou have one alderwan, 


two wardens, and certain brothers, and 
one priest, which priest hath no per- 
petuity, but removeable at the will and 
pleasure of the said alderman and war- 
dens; and for that cause the said priest 
is discharged of paying tenths, by judg- 
ment of the Exchequer, as appeareth by 
the exemplification thereof dated the 35 
year of the King’s Majesty’s reign that 
now is. The said guild is erected and 
situated within the said parish church 
of Basingstoke, the value of the said 
chapel by year £6 14s., whereof for rents 
resolut. 15s. 4d., for the priest 117s. 8d. 
There is one free chapel called Easthrope 
within the parish of Basingstoke, ob- 
tained and dissolved sith the 4 Feb., 
in the 37th of the King’s Majesty’s 
reign, by Mr. John Leffe, Clerk, Doctor, 
etc.” —MSS., Court of Augment., li. 19. 
Iam, &e. 
Macxenziz E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


OLD GLASS. 

Mr. Urnsan,—A kinswoman of mine 
has in her possession an ancient glass 
goblet, of about ten inches in height, 
and having a removable lid. It is of 
about the quality of bad window glass, 
with a decided greenish tint. It has 
been in the family, ascertainably, for 
centuries, and has on it the date, cut 
roughly (with a diamond, apparently), 
1310. Is there any reason for doubting 
that such a goblet belonged to such 
a date ?—I am, Xe. 

W. M. H. C. 

[We would advise our correspondent 
to forward the goblet, if at his disposal, 
to the Society of Antiquaries for in- 
spection. ] 

ERRATA. 

P. 612, col. 1, line 7 from end, for 
* Roelan” read “ Roelau.” 

P. 622, line 5 from end, for “ move- 
ment” read “ monument.” 

P. 654 (Oct. 15), for “R.N.” read 


“2.2” 
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ON THE IRON-WORK OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By W. Bunezs, Esa. 


THERE are two common errors into which would-be church 
restorers are particularly liable to fall; these are to imagine, 
firstly, that churches and cathedrals are better for being iso- 
lated ; and secondly, that tombs and works of art are improved 
by the removal of their railings. With regard to the former, 
a moment’s reflection ought to teach them that the aim of the 
original architect, after making a convenient building with all 
its necessary appendages, such as cloisters, canons’ houses, &c., 
was so to group these latter with the main edifice as to obtain 
a number of ever-varying and picturesque views. As to the 
tombs, the said architect well knew that man in every station 
and of every period is pre-eminently a destructive animal, he 
therefore took very good care to surround the tomb and its 
elaborate imagery with stout iron railings, so as to disappoint 
the fingers of the idle and maliciously disposed. 

Very often these railings were simple affairs, such as that 
which protects the tomb of Archbishop Langham in St. Bene- 
dict’s Chapel; but sometimes they were exceedingly elaborate 
works of art, and displayed wondrous workmanship, such as we 
still see at Westminster and at Windsor. Unfortunately, up to 
the present period it has been the fashion to get rid of the more 
simple of these railings, the result but too often being to the 
detriment of the monument: where, however, the richness of 
the workmanship has caused them to be preserved, the tombs 
as a general rule have suffered but very little. Witness that 
of Henry VII., which is nearly as perfect as on the day it was 
finished. Anciently the feeling for the preservation of the tomb 
was sometimes carried so far that the iron-work must nearly 
have hidden the work it was made to protect. Thus the tomb 
of the Duke of Berry, in the Sainte Chapelle at Bourges, was 
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surrounded by an exceedingly plain and close grille of iron, 
which must have greatly hindered any very distinct view of 
the imagery within. 

If we look over the plates in Ackerman’s or Neale’s History 
of the Abbey, we shall find that nearly every tomb was in some 
measure protected by a railing; and if we push our enquiries a 
little further, we shall discover that they were mostly removed 
in 1822, when the Dean and Chapter took the exhibition of the 
Abbey into their own hands. Of course they were actuated by 
the best of motives, and were guided by the opinion of the day ; 
and indeed we are now only just beginning to suspect that they 
were in the wrong; but so strong then was the feeling on the 
point, that even the beautiful iron-work of Queen Eleanor’s tomb, 
after having been spared in this first razzia, was removed under 
the inspiration of (I believe) no less a person than the late Sir 
Francis Chantrey ; that sculptor doubtless thinking that it 
interfered with the beautiful profile of Torel’s masterpiece, and 
forgetting that the iron-work was as much a portion of the 
general composition as the statue itself, and that they should 
never have been divided. Its subsequent restoration to its 
right place is, I believe, due to Mr. Scott. 

At present, therefore, the iron-work of the Abbey may be 
divided into three classes. Of these one has been sold or lost, 
in fact, has disappeared ; the second has been removed, and still 
remains in the Abbey, but not in its original place, being stowed 
away in the triforium, and in the slip commonly called the 
Chapel of St. Blaise; while the third division still remains in 
its place: luckily it happens to be by far more valuable and 
sumptuous than all the rest, and we may well console ourselves 
for the loss of the remainder by the thought that few churches 
in Europe can shew more beautiful and sumptuous works in 
iron and brass than those we are about to examine. 

At present these examples are reduced to five only, but they 
all differ in construction and ornament, and moreover are most 
excellent examples of their several kinds. They are, 1. The 
grille at the top of the tomb of Queen Eleanor; 2. The railing 
round Archbishop Langham’s effigy; 3. That at the west end 
of the chantry of Henry V.; 4. The brass or copper gates of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel; and 5. The beautiful brass grille 
round the tomb of the latter King. 

The famous grille made by Master Thomas de Leghtone for 
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the tomb of Queen Eleanor does not appear to have been de- 
signed so much for the protection of the tomb as to prevent 
ill-disposed persons from getting into the Confessor’s Chapel 
by climbing over the effigy; in fact, it only commences at the 
top of the altar-tomb, and then, curving outwards, finishes 
at a comparatively small height above its springing. 

It is easy to conceive why this arrangement obtained, for we 
must remember that the Confessor’s Chapel contained not only 
the golden shrine of that saint, but in all probability an altar of 
reliques, which would be placed where Henry the Fifth’s chantry 
now stands. The altar of reliques would of course contain many 
rich and costly reliquaries, and thus afford an additional reason 
for making the place secure. This object was doubtless effected in 
the first instance by high and close grilles, which went all round 
between the pillars of the chapel, and the whole effect most pro- 
bably resembled the altar of reliques at Arras, as shewn in the 
sixth volume of Didron’s Annales Archéologiques. Now when 
Henry III. and Queen Eleanor’s tombs were erected", these high 
grilles were necessarily removed, and the tombs being very lofty, 
at least from the ambulatory side, the only precaution necessary 
was to devise some means of preventing the evilly disposed from 
climbing over. This was most effectually done by means of 
a curved grille, such as we see on Queen Eleanor’s tomb (see 
p- 662). Whether that of her father-in-law had a similar one 
is a doubtful point ; all we know is that there certainly was an 
account sent in for iron-work for it. Again, we are equally in 
the dark as to whether the fronts of the tombs themselves had 
a grille to protect them; it is very true that there are sundry 
holes in the basement, and in the pillars on either side of these 
tombs, but somehow or other they do not correspond, and it 
would be a most hazardous thing to build up any theory upon 
them. We only know that the tomb of Queen Philippa, which 
was very rich, had such a protection; as also the tomb of 
Edward I., which was very plain», or at all events is at the 





* It is not very clear when Henry the Third’s tomb was erected. What little 
evidence there is rather goes to prove that it was in hand between 1280 and 1290; 
the two effigies, however, were made at the same time. 

» A view of Edward the First’s tomb is given by Dart, in which the railing 
is distinctly shewn. It consisted of bars crossing each other at right angles, the 
upright bars at either end finished with a little bust, those between them with 
fleurs-de-lys, 

Gent, Mac. Vor. CCXIII. 4k 
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present day, although in all probability it was covered with a 
richly embroidered pall (as tombs now are in Turkey), or by 
some painted decoration either on linen or on wood; for there 
is a certain mysterious account year after year for wax used 
“circum corpus” of Edward I., which some think may refer to 
the candles burnt round the tomb, and others to the wax cloths 
with which the body was enveloped, but which might possibly 
have been used in the shape of a varnish to certain painting 
either on cloth or on board °. 





But to return to the grille of Queen Eleanor, which affords 
an excellent illustration of how the most beautiful art may be 
united to the most commonplace purposes and materials. Its 
construction is as follows:—There are two horizontal bars, the 
lower one 1} in. by 2 in. in section, and the upper one 1 in. 
by }in. The former is made the stronger because it has to 
support most of the weight of the rest; while the latter (the 
4in. being the top dimension) is situated higher up and eon- 
siderably more forward. These two bars are connected together 





© Upon a careful inspection of the pillars on either side of the royal tombs in 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, I am very much inclined to believe that over- 
hanging grilles, somewhat similar to that on the tomb of Queen Eleanor, were 
attached to the tombs of Queen Philippa, Edward III., and Richard II. 
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by perpendicular curved bars of various thicknesses, some much 
wider than the others: the wider ones, 2 in. broad by } in. 
thick, form the principal divisions, which are again subdivided 
by other and thinner bars—all, however, following the same 
curve; and, lastly, the spaces thus obtained are filled with 
foliage of the most varied and beautiful description. This 
foliage is formed of iron bars, ornamented on their front surface 
with various mouldings, and bent into the required curves; 
and on to them are welded sundry leaves, stamped when hot 
by means of an iron mould. Now when a stalk springs from 
the main divisions, or whenever a leaf is welded on to a stalk, the 
point of junction is concealed by an ornament. In the former 
case it is a six-leaved rose, of which there are two varieties, one 
large and the other small. In the latter case, however, the 
expedients are more various: sometimes it is effected by means 
of another leaf, with a small stalk welded on to the point of 
junction, and then turned back so as effectually to hide the said 
welding point; sometimes several small leaves are thus em- 
ployed, but not unfrequently an ornamental band goes three 
parts round the point of junction at right angles to the curve. 
As to the leaves themselves, I counted about six varieties, but 
looking at the work as a whole, nobody would suspect the de- 
signs to be so few, so well are they arranged. The curved bars 
connecting the top and bottom rails, and forming the divisions 
of the compartments, are likewise stamped on their faces with 
mouldings, of which there are about four varieties; and the 
same thing may be said of the stalks. I should mention that 
a very curious ornament occurs in the larger curved bars, viz., 
sundry little studs or nails inserted at regular intervals and 
riveted on the back. The same thing occurs in some of the 
roses, but in this case it was formed by drilling a hole in 
the iron stamp. 

From the accounts of the executors of Queen Eleanor, pub- 
lished by the Roxburghe Club, we find that Thomas de Leghton 
was paid 12/. for making this grille, besides 20s. extra for the 
carriage of the work and for his own and assistants’ expenses 
in London during the fixing. Mr. Digby Wyatt, in his “ Metal- 
work,” has conjectured that by Leghton is meant Leighton- 
Buzzard, in Bedfordshire; and he supports his theory by the 
publication of part of the iron-work on the door of the church 
at that place, which certainly looks like the work of the same 








; 
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hand. Another door, with furniture of a similar kind, occurs 
at Eaton Bray, also in Bedfordshire ¢. 

The railing which separates Archbishop Langham’s tomb 
from the ambulatory may simply be described as a top and 
bottom rail, with connecting upright bars, 1 in.-by 1 in., which 
end in spikes. The top rail is 2}in. by 1} in., and to it is 
attached a moulded cornice, 3 in. deep, by means of iron straps 
which go round it at intervals. The angle uprights, however, 
are much stouter than the others, being 2in. by 2in.; they 
also rise higher, and end in a moulded and embattled top, 
which doubtless supported some figure or badge. Again, the 
angle-pieces do not go through the top rail, which is widened 
at these points; and notches being made in it, the angle- 
uprights are fixed in the notches, and further secured by 
tenons and pins. 

The iron railings round the tombs of Edward the Black Prince 
and Henry IV., at Canterbury, are constructed in this manner. 











Part of the Screen of the Chantry of Henry the Fifth. 


The next grille in order of time is that which forms the 
entrance to the under part of the chantry of Henry V. As a 





4 See Brandon’s Analysis. 
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composition it looks exceedingly elaborate, but when carefully 
examined it almost resolves itself into the repetition of a single 
pattern. In fact, if we compare it with the grille of Queen 
Eleanor’s tomb, we find that we have left art and arrived at 
mere architecture. 

The railings which defended the other three sides abutting 
on to the ambulatory were very plain and solid, and little more 
than the usual upright and horizontal bars. It will be observed 
that the other tombs were not defended on the inside, (i.e. the 
chapel side,) but an exception was made in the present instance, 
inasmuch as parts (tradition rather varies as to which) of the 
effigy of Henry V. were covered with plates of silver, and the 
grille was therefore made very strong and very close. The 
construction resolves itself into a series of upright and horizontal 
bars halved into one another and riveted together, the main 
bars, as usual, being much larger and wider than the rest. In 
front of the smaller ones is riveted a small circular bowtell, 
which with the bars themselves is bent at the heads of the 
compartments into semicircular arches. On the sides of all the 
bars, both large and small, is a wide and very shallow groove, 
which serves as a rebate for a series of very small bars, each cusped 
in the middle, thus forming a sort of tracery resembling a series 
of squares set one upon another, but with a line drawn from 
each angle. Behind these, again, we find thin sheet iron pierced 
with pointed trefoils following the lines of the tracery before 
mentioned. We learn from Neale, that in his time some of the 
principal bars were decorated with three gilded fleurs-de-lys on a 
blue ground and three gilded lions on a red ground, alternating 
with each other, and the rest had swans and antelopes®. 

Before leaving the Confessor’s Chapel, it may be observed that 
we have lost the railing of Edward the First’s tomb, the angle 
irons of which were finished by heads; and also that which pro- 
tected the beautiful work of Queen Philippa’s tomb: its history 
was very curious, it having been bought by her executors and 
set up here after doing duty round the tomb of a bishop in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

We must now proceed to the gates of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, (see Plate I.) These are in brass, that king having 
evidently thought iron too mean a material for his sumptuous 





* The smith was Roger Johnson of London. 
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building. Their construction is of the simplest, being merely 
skeleton-framed wooden doors covered with cast-brass plates, 
which, like nearly all the bronzes of the Middle Ages, have 
been richly gilt. Indeed, the artists of those times appear to 
have had but little admiration for metal in its oxidised state ; 
and I am by no means certain whether sundry passages in 
Pliny do not give us very good grounds for supposing that 
their taste in this matter was shared by the ancient Greeks, 
who would appear to have possessed the secret of some varnish 
which preserved the metal from the effects of the weather. 

The brass castings covering the wood-work of the gates at 
present under consideration are seldom in greater lengths than 
2 feet 6inches; and as they are applied in halves at either side 
of the wood, they are secured to the wood and to each other by 
means of iron rivets, which pass through sundry small roses 
occurring at certain intervals on either side. The junctions 
where the rails and stiles meet, and where consequently the 
metal is mitred, are covered by large flat roses; but how they 
are secured from falling out is more than I could discover, 
although I had the advantage of the experience of my friend 
Mr. Skidmore, who together with two of his workmen was kind 
enough to devote some considerable time to the question. Fur- 
ther ornament was obtained by inserting thin bronze castings 
between the edge-moulds of the back and front pieces, thus filling 
the panels with pierced ornament from one-eighth to three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick; and as the bronze covering of the 
rails and stiles finishes with a head, the junction of all the pieces 
is so well managed that it is difficult at first sight not to believe 
that the whole was cast in one piece. The buttresses at the 
edges of the folding doors are also most beautifully worked, and 
the same may also be said of the single lock-plate, which has 
escaped the cupidity of those people whom Stowe calls “lewd 
fellows,” one of whom, he tells us, stole away in the year 1569 
divers parcels of brass and copper that adorned the tomb, but 
was afterwards punished. This lock-plate has been published 
in Wyatt’s “ Metal-work,” but unfortunately, by some mis- 
take, has been coloured to represent iron instead of bronze. 
Although at first it looks as if made of several plates super- 
posed, as in iron-work, yet it will be found that the artist very 
properly took advantage of the fusible character of the material 
he had to work on, and confined himself to two thicknesses 
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Part of the Grille of Henry the Seventh’s Tomb. 
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only, the various projecting planes being cast in one piece and 
then worked up with the burin. 

The badges in the perforated panels are,—1l, crown and 
portcullis; 2, falcon and fetterlock; 3, R. H. bound together, 
with a chain and a crown above; 4, a crown in a rose-bush ; 
5, ditto in a thistle; 6, three fleurs-de-lys ; and 7, three lions. 

There can be but very little doubt concerning the date of the 
fourth object of our enquiry, viz. the splendid gilt-brass grille 
which surrounds the tomb of Henry VII. (see Plate II.), for 
that king in his will distinctly refers to it as a “ grate in man- 
ner of a closure of coper and gilt after the faction that we have 
begoune.” In all probability the artists were Englishmen, for 
there is a marked difference between the details of the closure 
and the details of the tomb: thus those of the former are me- ~ 
dieval, and, curiously enough, there is very little of the stiff 
Perpendicular style to be found in the tracery. Yet it is by 
far more English than the grille of Edward the Fourth’s tomb 
at Windsor. It is also a more harmonious composition than the 
latter, for in the present case the little pillars support groining 
which takes the cornice and a heavy parapet, whereas at Windsor 
there is a row of very large and unmeaning canopies, which 
cover nothing whatever, unless we imagine the whole to have 
been raised on a high stone or marble plinth, which might 
possibly have afforded space to put statues upon. 

The grille of Henry the Seventh’s tomb may best be described 
as a parallelogram in plan, the principal projections being a 
large pillar at each angle and two shallow projecting porches 
on the north and south sides. Its construction is in principle 
the same as the doors, only far more elaborate, and with the 
great difference that the interior supports are of iron and not 
of wood ; the junctions are also, if anything, better and more 
neatly made. At each angle of the parallelogram, and at either 
jamb of the doorways, is a very strong iron rod. These eight 
rods support a very strong square bronze casting, very like a 
miniature tubular girder, the lengths of which, dovetailed to- 
gether, run all round. The dimensions of this girder are about 9 
inches deep and 4 inches wide, the sides being about three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and through it run cross-pieces of iron 
at every bay, taking the cornice and parapet ; the other parts, 
such as the little columns, tracery, &c., are all put together most 
carefully with keys and lockets, and to a certain degree support 
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themselves: great strength, however, is got in the middle rails, 
which go continuously from one point of support to the other, 
all the upright lines of the tracery butting on to them. At the 
angles of the porch, and at each corner of the grille near 
the large columns, aré two rows of niches, once containing 
figures, of which unfortunately only six are left out of thirty- 
two. Thus on the easternmost side we have none, on the south 
St. Edward, St. Bartholomew (holding his skin), and St. John ; 
on the west St. George, and on the north a figure Neale calls 
St. Basil. These figures, although they possess a certain energy 
of expression, are by no means to be compared with the little 
figures of Torregiano’s that we see on the side of the tomb; on 
the contrary, there are several signs of inferior artistic know- 
ledge to be detected, (for example, the drawing of the eyes of 
St. Bartholomew) ; and the draperies are moreover arranged in 
such a manner as to make it evident that they had been cast 
from wooden models: but beyond this there is really not a fault 
to find in the workmanship, or indeed in the design, if we con- 
sider the age in which it was done; while the inscription run- 
ning outside and inside the horizontal rails is quite a model 
in its way for ribbon black-letter. 

There are still certain peculiarities about this grille which 
the antiquary would gladly have cleared up if possible, and 
which will probably only be so by documentary evidence. For 
instance, did the great angle columns ever support anything— 
say statues or beasts? Also, plates of bronze are placed on 
the top of the bronze girder and its transverse pieces, so as 
to form a sort of gallery all round the top—was anything 
(reliques for instance) placed on it? And again, what was the 
filling-in of the bronze bars which once formed a flat canopy 
over the altar? It is to be hoped that some of these queries 
may hereafter be answered, and indeed so much has lately been 
found out concerning the Abbey that in future we need scarcely 
despair of anything. 

To give an idea of the amount of spoliation that has taken 
place, it may be remarked that not one of the four great angle- 
pillars retains the least trace of the filling-in of any of the 
various hexagonal and other patterns of which they are com- 
posed; and it is only from Dart’s plates that we find these 
fillings-in consisted of crowned roses, portcullises, and tracery. 

The rest of the iron-work of the Abbey may be disposed of in 
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Early English Chest in the Chapel of the Pyx. 
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a very few words. In Henry the Seventh’s Chapel are one or 
two good door-handles; and in the space over the eastern walk 
of the cloister there are one or two chests, of which an idea 
may be formed from the accompanying woodcuts, (see Plate III.) 
In all probability they are of about the same date as the earlier 
parts of the church—a supposition which is supported by the 
resemblance between the lesser one and another very like it 
in the sacristy of Salisbury Cathedral, which presents a very 
nearly similar arrangement in the carving of the feet. 

The long chest divided into four compartments is preserved 
in the chamber of the Pyx: its iron-work, although simple, is 
exceedingly good, and much resembles that on Queen Eleanor’s 
tomb. (See Plate IV.) 

Several of the forcers, or receptacles for documents, are also 
to be found in the same place: they are made of thin wood 
covered with stamped leather, and bound in all directions with 
thin strips of iron. If I remember rightly, each of them had 
five locks, corresponding to the ends of five of the iron straps 
on the top; the end of the remaining strap served as a hinge. 





Recent Discoverizs at Uriconium.—During the last month the opera- 
tions at Wroxeter have been recommenced. Some men have been employed 
to trench the field which borders the old Watling-street road, and where the 
ancient town wall and city gate are alleged to have been situated. The same 
sort of foundation was observed here as in the Glebe and another part of the 
boundary of the old town, shewing where the wall had been, but there were 
no traces of the city gateway. All that was found was a bank of clay, on the 
top of which were placed boulder-stones set in clay without mortar. Several 
sepulchral interments have been met with of a character similar to those 
usually found in Roman cemeteries. In some of them objects of particular 
interest were found, with urns and other earthen vessels; as, for instance, 
the fragments of a circular mirror in the bright, shining, mixed metal, com- 
monly known as ‘ speculum’ metal; and what appears to be a surgeon’s lancet, 
contrived in a very ingenious manner. The point for penetrating the flesh is 
of steel, not unlike that in use at the present day. It is surmounted by 
a guard, to hinder it from cutting too deeply, and above this is the handle, 
which is bow-shaped and of bronze. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL 
IRISH ACADEMY ®*. 
(Concluded from p. 537.) 


Tue implements and weapons in bronze naturally occupy a con- 
siderable portion of the Catalogue. Those in copper are but few; and 
to this fact, as well as to the inferences to be drawn from the subject, 
Dr. Wilde directs attention in some very pertinent remarks :— 


** As yet,” he observes, “scarcely any notice has been taken of our Irish copper 
weapons, apparently the forerunners of the mixed metal—bronze or brass. The only 
copper implements of very great antiquity in the Academy’s collection are some 
celts, evidently of the very earliest pattern and greatest simplicity in construction, 
a couple of battle-axes, a sword-blade of the curved broad shape, usually deno- 
minated scythes, a trumpet, a few fibula, and some rudely-formed tools. There 
can be little doubt that these copper celts are the very oldest metal articles in the 
collection, and were probably the immediate successors of a similar class of imple- 
ments of stone. We have no notice of the discovery or first working of copper in 
Ireland, although it is found here in small quantities in a native state. Upon the 
steppes of Tartary, and in some of the wildest parts of Russia, the remains of very 
ancient copper furnaces of small size, and of the most rude construction, have been 
discovered. It is remarkable that so few antique copper implements have been 
found, although a knowledge of that metal must have been the preliminary stage 
in the manufacture of bronze. The circumstance may be accounted for, either by 
supposing that but a short time elapsed between the knowledge of smelting and 
easting copper ore, and the introduction of tin, and subsequent manufacture and 
use of bronze; or from the probability of nearly all such articles having been re- 
cast and converted into bronze, subsequent to the introduction of tin, which renders 
them harder, sharper, and more valuable. The softness of unalloyed copper was 
thus, in process of time, corrected by the admixture of tin, of which, together with 
minute quantities of lead, all our ancient bronze articles are composed.” 


The entire collection of celts, including the few alluded to (in copper), 
amounts to 688. The peculiarities of this implement and weapon, the 
manner in which the varieties were fastened to sticks for use, and the 
obvious progress made in working and adapting them, are so well de- 
scribed, and so copiously are they illustrated, that the archeologist will 
find Dr. Wilde’s Catalogue one of the best, if not the best guide he 
can select for these primeval objects, about which so much has been 
said that is perplexing or unsatisfactory. That they were manufactured 
in Ireland there can be no doubt, even were the moulds not present to 
confirm their origin. At the same time, the quantity of these celts 
found, together with their moulds, in other countries inhabited by the 
Celtic races, proves them to have been in general use. 





* “A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. By W. R. Wilde, M.R.L.A.” (In Three Parts. 8vo., 1857—1862. 
Dublin and London.) 
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The number of bronze swords in the Academy’s Museum is equally 
remarkable. It amounts to not less than 282. The elegant long and 
short Jeaf-shaped variety is abundant, not only in Ireland, but through- 
out the British Isles. In this the most ancient classical type will be 
recognised as constantly occurring upon Etruscan and Greek monu- 
ments, and upon the earlier or Consular Roman coins. The same may 
be observed of many of the bronze .spear-heads; but although it is only 
reasonable to believe that barbarous peoples would import and imitate 
the weapons of civilized nations, there can be no doubt that the Celts well 
understood the working of metals at a very remote period; and although 
we learn nothing from history on the subject as regards Ireland, yet 
the evidences afforded by the weapons themselves, and the circum- 
stances which so often attend their discovery, compel us to consider 
most of them of native manufacture. At the same time, there appear 
to be good reasons for believing that they were continued in general 
use after iron had superseded bronze among the Romans. 

The annexed cuts are selected as examples of daggers with handles, 

which are rarely met with, the 

blades being usually found void 
of the handles. Fig. 1 (which 
.. is styled a small sword of the 
©: rapier variety) is hollow in the 
si handle, and open at the pommel 

end, where it probably had a 

bone or ivory stud. In fig. 2 

the handle is quite perfect, 
affording a good example of clever casting, and of subsequent deco- 


One-third the actual size. 


Two-thirds the actual size. 


ration by the punch or graver. It is to be remarked that while the 
daggers and small swords are commonly found wanting the handles, 
the leaf-shaped swords are invariably so in the numerous examples 
found in Ireland. It is difficult to account for this peculiarity. Dr. 
Wilde considers it would be absurd to suppose the blades had been 
adapted to wooden handles, and the riveting indicates a substance not 
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less resistible than metal. We may observe—not as solving the diffi- 
culty, but for the consideration of the fact—that, in one instance at least, 
an ivory handle very similar to that of fig. 2 has been found attached 
to a dagger, in a barrow in the West of England. 

From weapons of war we pass on to the implements of peace, the 
tools of the carpenter and of the husbandman. Varieties of the sickle 
are here introduced. Similar have been found in Alderney and in Eng- 





land, but not in great number. They are small, measuring only six or 
seven inches in length. The “golden sickle” of the Druids has never 
been discovered; but the bright, golden colour of these bronze reap- 
hooks may have conveyed the notion of gold; or, what is equally pro- 
bable, the aurea falx used, as Pliny states, by the Druids, to cut 
mistletoe, may be a mistake for erea falx, especially as we know from 
other ancient writers that the use of iron was forbidden in certain 
sacred ceremonies. 

In the culinary class are vessels of various shapes and sizes, composed 
of thin plates of bronze joined at the seams with conical-headed rivets. 
The handles, of solid bronze, are attached to the rim by ornamental 
staples, and the example here shewn is also decorated on the upper 





Across the mouth, 19 in.; depth, 12 in. 


margin with a punched or hammered ornament, such as is found in 
some of the gold tiaras. The vessels of this peculiar make are nu- 
merous; and, though differing in form, are easily distinguished from 
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all others by being formed from several plates, by the rivets, the 
handles, and the minute 
ornamentation. Another 
variety is formed of a 
single plate of metal ham- 
mered, resembling those 
occasionally found in Eng- 
land in Saxon cemeteries ; 
and a sub-variety, deco- 
rated upon the internal 
surface with curved tooled indentations, may be compared with some 
Norman bowls in the British Museum dug up in London, which closely 





Width, 25 in.; depth, 93 in. 





Width, 74 in. Width across the mouth, 74 in.; length of handle, 6 in. 


resemble it. The little vessel, of a well-known Roman form, is de- 
scribed as being as thin as ordinary writing-paper, with a double 
corrugated indentation beneath the lip. 

In the personal ornaments native design and manufacture are equally 
marked, so that it is impossible to resist the conviction that in some 
branches of the fine as well as the useful arts ancient Ireland may claim 
originality and nationality. Many of the fibule and hair-pins are 
peculiarly elegant, and at the same time unlike anything of the kind 
met with in England or any other part of Europe. It is probable these 
are all of comparatively late times. The fibule here introduced are the 

















Actual size. 


earliest, and of a totally different construction, being in all probability 
of Roman origin as well as pattern. A fibula in the form of a serpent 
of the cobra species, with a spring acus, may also be considered as 
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Roman. The annexed specimen, though like the earlier kind it has 
a spring, may be as late as the fourth or fifth century. 


Actual size. 


The very remarkable example subjoined may be considered as inter- 
mediate in date between the Roman and those of the Saxon period. 


Actual size. 


The decoration on the extremities resembles a well-known pattern, com- 
monly called Celtic, while the centre exhibits the inter- 
lacing ornament so common in Saxon works of art. 
It was found in the Ardakillen crannoge, near Strokes- 
town. The bronze hair-pins and brooches in the Mu- 
seum amount to 600. Then come torques, armlets, 
finger-rings, and other decorations of the person, from 
which a couple are selected to close our notice of this 
division of the Catalogue. The one is— 


“a highly-decorated and en- 

amelled button. The enamel 

paste, nearly deficient, which 

was red and green, filled up 

all the spaces not occupied 

by the raised bronze lines. 

The loop behind is very thin 

ij and small, so that it is pro- 

§ bable this article was sewn 

upon the garment more as 

a decoration than as a fast- 

ener. The other represents 

one of the most beautiful 

ae specimens of inlaying bronze 

with silver and some dark metal (after the fashion of the ancient niello), which 
has as yet been discovered in Ireland.” 


Actual size. 
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The gold ornaments, constituting the third part of the Catalogue, 
though not really of higher interest or of more extrinsic value than 
works in the less precious metals, are invested with that peculiar 
attraction which always accompanies the wonderful and the mysterious. 
We find in them much elegance in design and skill in workmanship, 
such as would not disgrace the best goldsmith of the present day; and 
they exist in such profusion that they become almost necessarily the 
property of the crucible—the collection in the Museum, extensive as 
it is, appearing to be merely specimens from hoards which have been 
discovered and melted down; some notion of the amount of which, 
in past times, may be formed when we read that a few living 
goldsmiths and jewellers estimate they have purchased as much as 
£10,000 worth. 

“Unlike,” Dr. Wilde observes, “the weapons and implements of stone, bronze, 
and iron, discovered in such quantities on ancient battle-fields, or in the beds of 
rivers where probably the ford was the scene of hostile strife, gold antiquities are 
scarcely ever found in drainage operations; neither have they been discovered in 
any of our crannoges or lacustrine habitations, the antiquities of which chiefly 
consist of implements employed in culinary, household, and domestic use, or per- 
sonal decorations of bone, bronze, and iron. Gold articles have, for the most part, 
been found deep below the surface of our bogs, a portion of the peat of which had 
probably grown over them, when they were dropped in flight, and remained un- 
seen to human eye until disinterred, centuries after, by the turf-cutter; or hidden, 
often in quantity, in the earth in upland districts, in the vicinity of the fort or 
cromlech, or in the neighbourhood of the battle-field. As yet we have but very 
slight authentic evidence of gold having been discovered with the remains of the 
dead, as so frequently occurs in other countries; and therefore we are unable to 
associate the knowledge of this metal, or the use of any particular style of ornament 
appertaining thereto, with cremation, or urn burial, or any of the circumstances 
under which the relics of either the Pagan or the Christian dead of Ireland have been 
found. Scattered broadcast over the country, yet abounding in particular districts, 
it would (without any exact knowledge being attainable upon the subject) appear 
that these articles were dropped, or hidden in haste and fear, and possibly at 
a time when the foe or the invader pressed hotly upon the heels of the fugitive.” 


It is probable that, after all, gold ornaments have been discovered in 
countries of earlier civilization in equal abundance, but that they have 
been converted as soon as found into modern forms for the more vulgar 
uses of daily life. Take, for example, the torques and collars found some 
years since near Quintin in Brittany (Archeologia, vol, xxvii.), the metal 
value of which was upwards of £1,000; but these ornaments, after 
having been offered to the Society of Antiquaries and to the British 
Museum (and probably to the French Government), were, it is under- 
stood, consigned to the melting-pot. In Ireland many rare and curious 
objects in gold have shared a similar fate, or have been abstracted and 
lost sight of ; and among these are two cap-shaped articles which are 
conjectured to have” been crowns or other ornaments for the head, one 
of which is figured by Dermot O’Connor in his translation of Keating’s 
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“History of Ireland,” as shewn in the annexed fac-simile. It was 
found in a bog at the Devil’s Bit, a. 

co. Tipperary, and subsequently was BETIS 
taken to France and lost sight of. HTTINI Ys 
ao OOS 


Its ornamentation resembles that of OO: DOFSyy 
aconical gold ornament, apparently ee Zz ISS 
iG): ©).©) 24 
worn upon the head of a person of SS 
some distinction, found near Poi- @:035 
tiers. The latter weighs 11} oz., Weight, 5 oz. 
and is 21 in. in length: it is figured in Thoms’s Translation of Herr 
Worsaae’s “‘ Primeval Antiquities of Denmark,” p. 36. 

The lunula, or crescent-shaped ornaments of thin beaten gold, not 
inelegantly decorated with designs punched by means of fine chisels, 
are now generally considered to have been used for the head-dress of 
females, and somewhat resemble the classic nimbus as seen upon the 
heads of deities and saints. They form an imposing feature in the 
Museum, but are exceeded in gorgeous splendour by their rich asso- 
ciates, to which they bear a strong family likeness—the diadems or 
tiaras. One cannot wonder that in the days when archeology was 
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grounded more upon misdirected learning and a fervent imagination 
than upon facts and ‘sound reasoning, conjecture rested in such 
tempting incentives. In Dr. Wilde’s Catalogue they are treated with 
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sober sense; and as we hope it will be in the hands of most of our 
readers, it may be sufficient to give an example of one of these diadems 
in very red gold, which weighs upwards of 16 oz. (see preceding page). 
The beauty of the workmanship can hardly be appreciated in an en- 
graving. It is exceedingly delicate and artistic. 

Next follow gorgets or neck-collars, gold beads, and ear-rings ; 
and small, thin, longitudinal plates, which, though conjectured to have 
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Actual size: weight, 5 dwt. 


been used for fillets or forehead-bands, may have been employed upon 
some other part of the dress, or upon sword or dagger sheaths. 

Bracelets and armillz rival in beauty of design, and in skill of work- 
manship, the diadems. We select one recently found, it is said, near 
Clonmacnoise, in King’s County :— 





Half the actual size. 





“ This consists of a large, thin, hollow ring, 5} in. in diameter, with a hollow de- 
corated bulb on one side, and on the other a spiral enlargement, each with an em- 
bossed pattern, differing altogether from the style of ornament observed in any of 
our golden ornaments of native origin, as may be seen by the accompanying cuts, 
figs. 1 and 2 (see next page), both drawn the actual size. 

“The first represents the large bulbous ornament, in which the enrichment is in 
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relief, and the concave portions between the central and the lateral decorations are 
punched all over, so as to give rg 
them a frosted appearance, 
All the parts of this ornament 
are complete and continuous, 
but in the upper member there 
is an aperture for a pin or | 
rivet, which fastened the hol- ~~ { 
low end of the ring at this 
place. 

“ Fig. 2 shews the enlarge- 
ment on the opposite side of 
the ring, and represents a con- 
tinuous band, which interlaces 
with itself, and forms a sort of whip-handle-work decoration at this part. Its 
surface is covered with an involuted 
raised and embossed pattern, as if made 
by a thread of gold-wire laid upon its 
surface. The whole article weighs 3 oz. 
11 dwt. 12 gr.” 





Most of the armille are open, the 
ends of many terminating in cups. Fig. 2. 
Formerly a theory prevailed which assigned the whole of them, as well 
as the gold bracelets and finger-rings, to a monetary standard; and it 
was asserted that in weight they would be found to have a graduated 
relation to each other: in short, that they were “ring-money.” Dr. 
Wilde, in common with most antiquaries of the present day, combats 
this notion, and shews that the weights do not support this theory. 
He admits, what is not likely to be disputed, that they were probably 
used in barter, and that a certain value may have been attached to these 
various objects in gold for purposes of traffic; but that they really were 
neither more nor less than personal ornaments; and he points out how 
they were worn, some as rings, some as bracelets and armille, and 
some as fibule. Those of the last class were fastened, he considers, 
by a portion of the cloak or mantle being passed between the cups or 
discs, into the space under the handle, and there fixed by a pin to one 
side of the handle 
where it joins the 
cup. In illustra- 
tion of this mode, 
he refers to ex- 
amples in the 
Copenhagen and 
Mayence Mu- 
seums. One of Length, 8} in. 
these fibule (in the Museum of Trinity College) weighs 330z. It is 
elaborately decorated all over the external surface of the cups, and 
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also within the lips. It is amusing to contrast the sober explanation 
given by Dr. Wilde with the high-flown views taken by some of his 
predecessors :— 

*Pococke and Vallancey,” he observes, “have figured and described massive 
articles of this description, several of them beautifully decorated. The latter 
author, who calls them ‘double-headed paterm,’ supposed them to have been used 
in ‘libations to the two chief deities of the heathen Irish, viz. Budh and his son 
Pharamon, and also to the sun and moon.’ (!) The decorations and dog’s-tooth orna- 
ment on one of these articles he describes as typical representations of the el ts, 
water and fire, and also says, ‘The twelve circles may have represented the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and their spheres, &.’” (!) 





The torques complete the leading divisions of Class V. This pecu- 
liar ornament appears to have been common to most nations. It occurs 
upon the monuments of the East, and upon those of the West, while 
continual references are made to it by the ancient historians. It was 
particularly a Gaulish ornament, and is often mentioned among the 
spoils of the conquered; and, with armille, may be detected upon the 
Gaulish coins. Upon a fine Roman monument at Bonn both may be 
seen adorning the neck and breast of an officer, as military decorations 
conferred for good conduct or successful exploits; and Dr. Wilde men- 
tions them as in use in Ireland in the middle ages. In the subjoined 





cut are given four varieties of this ornament. The external, the largest 
ever known to be found, measures 5 ft. 7 in. in length, and is 153 in. in 
diameter when closed. It is formed of four flat bars of gold, joined at 
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their edges, and then twisted. It was probably worn obliquely; and it 
is suggested by Dr. Wilde that the projecting member, coming in front, 
might have served to hang the bridle-rein upon. It weighs 27 oz. 7 dwt. 
20 gr. The torque next within measures 5 ft. 6 in., and weighs 12 0z. 
7 dwt. 13 gr. These two were found by a peasant boy in 1810, in the 
side of one of the clay raths at Tara. Two other varieties are shewn in 
the cut. In concluding this portion of his valuable Catalogue, Dr. 
Wilde dissents from the opinion of the late President of the Academy, 
the Rev. Dr. Todd, that there are no auriferous streams or veins of gold 
in Ireland capable of supplying so very large a mass of gold as would 
be required to furnish all the ornaments of that metal found in the 
country; and he adduces, among other arguments, the fact that up- 
wards of £10,000 worth of gold was procured from one locality, in 
a few weeks, within the last eighty years. 

We look forward with pleasure to further parts of the Catalogue in 
which the works in iron, and also the coins, will be described. 





Stockton Toxens.—Mr. John Hogg, of Norton, near Stockton, has recently 
communicated to a local paper the particulars of the discovery of several coins 
and tokens in his neighbourhood, one of which is of sufficient interest to justify 
us in transferring it to our pages. After speaking of the finding of a silver 
coin of Henry iv. with the inscription civiTas EBORACI, and a groat of 


Charles I1., he re A third coin, which has been met with here, near the 


church door, is a local one, namely, a token struck in the reign of Charles IL., 
and in the memorable year of the great fire in London, 1666. Its obverse 
bears the crowned head of the king in profile. It looks to the left, whilst that 
on a sixpence of the same king looks to the right. Around the head is the 
legend—cop savE THE KING. Its reverse presents in the centre—IN sTOKTON ; 
and around are the names and date—JoHN wELLs, 1666. This little copper 
token is figured in Brewster's first edition of the ‘ History of Stockton,’ 1796, 
No. iii., and an accurate representation it is of the size of the token, and of 
the very bad and rough execution of the profile; and the ‘long hair—a@ da 
Cavalier, as Surtees writes—is indeed a woeful design of the beautiful and 
flowing locks—even as represented on that king's sixpence, also in my pos- 
session—of that ‘lively and engaging’ monarch’s head-dress. Mr. Surtees ob- 
serves that ‘In the reign of Charles II., only one tradesman in Stockton 
deemed it expedient to issue his promissory pence.’ (Vol. iii. p. 182.) John 
Wells, as well for his own scholarship as for the credit of the fine arts in that 
town, ought to have taken care at least to have perpetuated the name of the 
place correctly, and not, as his token states, ‘ Stokton, even if he was unable to 
procure a more skilful artist who could have delineated the royal profile with 
a better resemblance of his Majesty's real physiognomy. John Wells himself 
was doubtless a tradesman in Stockton; forty-seven years afterwards, viz., in 
1713 and 1714, we find a ‘John Wells,’ who was then twice mayor of the 
borough. I must mention that after a century and a half the numismatic art 
had made great progress in ‘our town;’ and that in the year 1813, when 
many other tokens were coined by individuals in different towns in England, 
an excellent penny-piece was issued by the firm of ‘ Christopher and Jennett.’ 
This copper token is like the old penny-piece of George lL of 1797. Its 
obverse has a similar sitting figure of Britannia, who holds in her right hand 
an olive-branch, with the sea and a ship in the distance; and its reverse 

ives a good view of Stockton-bridge, with its five arches, and the river 

ees. In execution it is not unworthy of the Royal Mint.” 





ECCLESIOLOGY OF WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Concluded from p. 411.) 


Passine to the consideration of the exterior, the tower first demands 
our notice. It has been already stated that the west end of the nave 
is by far the most common position for the tower; but wherever placed, 
they bear for the most part a strong general resemblance to each other, 
being chiefly of the Perpendicular style, and divided into two or three 
stages, in the upper of which is a two-light belfry window on each side. 
The buttresses at the angles are usually placed diagonally, and some- 
times extend up to the parapet, as at Upton Snodsbury, where they are 
of great projection, and have no less than seven sets-off. Western 
towers generally have a three or four-light window in the lower stage 
opening into the church, the rest of the tower up to the belfry stage 
being quite plain and merely pierced with small square-headed or 
arched openings. The parapet is mostly embattled, with pinnacles at 
the angles, though these are often wanting, while the roof is either flat 
and leaded; or pyramidal, as at St. John’s, Worcester, Pedmore, Birt’s 
Morton, Pendock, and others; or gabled, like Hampton Lovett. The 
staircase is sometimes carried up within a turret projecting externally 
“from the tower, as at Strensham, where it is square, and placed at the 
south-eastern angle, the eastern side being flush with the tower wall, 
which gives the latter an appearance of great width when viewed in 
that direction. A similar arrangement exists at Berrow, but here the 
effect is still more singular, the tower wall being extended as a buttress 
in the opposite direction, so as to match the turret. 

The churches formerly subordinate to the Abbey of Evesham have 
towers of rather a different type to the above. They are of smaller 
size, have heavy embattled parapets and pinnacles, large projecting 
gargoyles, with a gabled roof rising a little above the parapet. 
The west window is often of small dimensions, and the opening from 
the tower to the nave has more the character of a large doorway than 
the usual lofty tower-arch. Examples—Norton, Offenham, Abbot’s 
Morton. The tower of Badsey Church must, however, be excepted 
from the foregoing description, as it is one of the finest in the county, 
being very massive, and having a large four-light west window, deeply 
recessed belfry windows, and eight pinnacles on the summit. The lofty 
tower at Little Comberton is noteworthy, on account of its three-light 
belfry windows, each of a different pattern; and at Overbury, the belfry 
windows are filled with stone tracery, like some Somersetshire examples, 
The towers at Kidderminster, Bromsgrove, and King’s Norton, are orna- 
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mented with blank panelling and niches, but we cannot boast of any 
of the rich double windows which add so much to the effect of the 
towers in some districts. Norman towers occur at Tenbury and Har- 
vington, the latter surmounted by a modern shingled spire. The lowest 
stages of the towers at Fladbury and Cropthorne are also of this style, 
and both possess the peculiarity of having a narrow window pierced 
through each of the shallow buttresses which project from the centre 
of the three disengaged sides of the tower. There is another pecu- 
liarity connected with the Fladbury tower, for the walls of the upper or 
later stages, being considerably wider than those below, the extra thick- 
ness is supported by pointed arches, built so as not to interfere with the 
original Norman windows, though these latter are now walled up. The 
towers at Stoke Prior, Clifton-on-Teme, and the lowest stage at North- 
field, are Early English; and Worcester Cathedral, Pershore Abbey, 
Pendock, Bredon, Upton-on-Severn, and the lower part of Severn Stoke, 
Decorated. The only octagonal tower in the county is at Sedgeberrow. 

Eighteen towers are surmounted by stone spires, all springing from 
within parapets, there being no old example of the broach. The loftiest 
spires are those of Bromsgrove, King’s Norton, Old Swinford, Bredon, 
Tredington, Yardley, and the modern one of St. Andrew’s, Wor- 
cester. Most of them belong to the fifteenth century, but Bredon, and 
St. Lawrence, Evesham, are Decorated. There were formerly spires 
at Ripple, Fladbury, and Upton-upon-Severn, and a lofty one at old 
Ombersley Church. 

Of the seven original shingled spires, four have been destroyed and 
one rebuilt. Within the embattled parapet of Grafton Flyford tower 
rises a stone version of the well-known Sompting tower-roof. Gabled 
or saddle-back towers are met with at Hill Croome, Welland (1732), 
and Queenhill (modern). 

Bell-turrets are generally square, of wood, and surmounted by 
pyramidal roofs. The best examples are at Alfrick, White Ladies 
Aston, and Tibberton, but the two latter have octagonal spirelets. 
Stone bell-gables occur at the west end at Cofton Hackett and Elm- 
bridge, and over the chancel-arch at Wyre Piddle, and at the desecrated 
chapel of Netherton. 

The only sanctus-bell-cots are at Hampton Lovett and Middle Little- 
ton; the one at Offenham was too dilapidated to be replaced on the 
new church, The sanctus-bell was often, no doubt, hung within one of 
the belfry windows; and a small bell still remains in that position at 
St. Mary’s, Kidderminster, St. Andrew’s, Droitwich, Fladbury, Shelsley 
Beauchamp, &c. 

The towers are rich in that essentially English feature—good peals 
of bells. They appear to have been cast for the most part during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Rudhall, of Gloucester; but 
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the bells of St. Helen’s and St. Nicholas’, Worcester, and a few others, 
were from the foundry of Sanders, of Bromsgrove. The more modern 
peals are by Mears. Three (or four) peals of ten bells, twelve peals of 
eight bells, fifty peals of six bells, twenty peals of five bells, twelve 
peals of four bells, twenty-six peals of three bells. 

The porch often forms the most interesting external feature, espe- 
cially in the smaller churches, where we sometimes find elegant open- 
timbered examples, as at Huddington, Crowle, Himbleton, North 
Piddle, and Knightwick old church. There are likewise good wooden 
porches at Yardley (engraved in the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica), Leigh, 
Stockton, Mathon, Alfrick, &e. At Bredon and Ripple are lofty stone 
porches, having an upper chamber, which at Ripple formerly extended 
across the aisle. Bromsgrove, All Saints’, Evesham, and Sedgeberrow 
have also good stone porches, as have likewise the churches of Hampton 
and Church Honeybourne, where they are roofed with large stone slabs 
without any timber-work to support them. Original crosses not un- 
frequently surmount the gables; the most common form is that in 
which each arm is slightly cusped, but floriated and plain wheel-crosses 
are by no means rare. At the east end of Throckmorton Chapel is 
a cross ornamented with the ball-flower ; and on the transept gable at 
Badsey is a rich cross placed parallel to the ridge of the roof, so as to 
face east and west. 

A considerable portion of the cross remains in almost every church- 
yard, but I do not know of any instance in which the shaft is sur- 
mounted by the original cross itself, though it has been restored at 
Hampton Lovett, Salwarpe, Leigh, and Clifton-upon-Teme. The only 
lich-gate is a plain double one at Clifton-upon-Teme. 

This having always been a well-wocded county, it is not surprising 
to find that material entering largely into the construction of its build- 
ings. Timber houses are, or rather were, very general, and the little 
church of Newland and the nave at Besford are constructed in like 
manner with timber framing, filled in with plaster. The large number 
of wooden porches and bell-turrets has been previously noticed. Mas- 
sive frame-towers formerly supported lofty shingled spires at Suckley 
and at Lindridge old church; and the towers at Cotheridge and Warn- 
don are entirely of the same material. The piers and arches at Ribbes- 
ford are of wood, as they were likewise at old Hallow Church. At 
Ear!’s Croome is a fifteenth-century wooden window. 

Before pointing out the localities of some of the best examples of 
the different styles of medisval architecture, it may be well to observe 
that they are very much mixed up together throughout the county, 
there being no example of a church entirely of one period, except per- 
haps one or two late Perpendicular structures; for either later additions 
or alterations have been made to early buildings, or portions of earlier 
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work have been retained in late erections. Ripple Church, though the 
most complete specimen we have of an Early English structure, has 
Perpendicular east and west windows, and a modern top to the tower. 
The Decorated church of King’s Norton is attached to a Perpendicular 
tower, while the Perpendicular St. Lawrence, Evesham, has a Decorated 
tower. 

Of Saxon, or ante-Norman work, we have no well-authenticated 
example. The chancel-arch at Wyre Piddle has been often adduced 
as a specimen of this early style, but it possesses no characteristic 
features to distinguish it from many similar structures of undoubted 
Norman workmanship. Indeed, the chancel-arch at the neighbouring 
chapel of Pinvin, with its plain square abacus and rude construction, 
has a greater claim to the title of Saxon than that at Wyre. The 
north wall of the nave at Edvin Loach contains some herring-bone 
masonry, and the north wall at Rouse Lench is built in courses of large 
and small stones, somewhat after the manner of the Jewry Wall at 
Leicester. 

Norman work is exceedingly common, many of the smaller churches 
appearing to retain their original main walls of this period, with no fur- 
ther alteration than the insertion of larger windows in place of the 
small Norman lights, and the addition of a tower or bell-turret, as at 
White Ladies Aston (before its recent enlargement), Martley, Mathon, 
and Sapey Pitchard. The east end of Mathon is an interesting speci- 
men of the style, and consists of two single lights resting on a string- 
course, with a small circular window in the gable. Sapey Pitchard 
and White Ladies Aston have a single Norman light only at the east 
end. There are good Norman arcades at Great Malvern, Cropthorne, 
Overbury, Beoley, Astley, and Broadway. These have all massive 
cylindrical piers, generally with circular, but occasionally with square 
capitals. The abacus at Cropthorne is unusually thin, having much the 
appearance of a square tile; and the carving of the capitals at Great 
Malvern never proceeded farther than about one-third round the north- 
east respond. Norman chancel-arches are numerous; sometimes quite 
plain, but often much enriched, as at Earl’s Croome, Holt, Cotheridge, 
and Rock ; the latter is an unusually fine, lofty example ; and the shafts 
at Cotheridge are twisted, with a circular ornament in the hollows. 
Though usually narrow, the arches at Astley and Pedmore extend 
nearly the whole width of the chancel. The groined porch at Bredon, 
together with the west front and its angle turrets, are excellent examples 
of the style; which is most perfectly exemplified, however, in the north- 
western part of the county, one side of each of the churches of Rock, 
Shrawley, Astley, and Holt still remaining as originally constructed in 
the twelfth century. At Rock are two arches supported on shafts with 
plain cushion capitals in each of the easternmost bays, one being pierced 
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for a window, and the other blank. The Cathedral crypt is fine early 
Norman ; the interior of the chapter-house is later; and the style is 
further shewn on a large scale in the tower-arches and transept of Per- 
shore Abbey. Very rich examples of Norman fonts occur at Holt and 
Chaddesley Corbett. But perhaps the most numerous and varied 
examples of this period occur in the form of doorways, which often re- 
main when all the rest of the building has been subsequently renewed. 
Beautiful and elaborate Norman doorways exist at the Cathedral, Holt, 
Bredon (where there are four), Eckington, Earl's Croome, and at the 
desecrated chapel at Netherton. In all these cases the opening extends 
to the top of the arch; but very frequently the arch is filled with 
a tympanum, either plain, as at Rock, Shelsley Walsh, &c., or enriched 
with symbolical sculpture, as at Pedmore, where Our Lord is represented 
in the act of benediction, surrounded by the evangelistic symbols. At 
Castle Morton is a rude representation of the Agnus Dei ; and at Little 
Comberton a cross, surrounded by eight circular objects, with lines 
radiating from the centre of each, the meaning of which it is difficult to 
determine. There is also a curious sculptured tympanum at Ribbesford 
Church. 

The western entrance to the cloisters at Worcester, the western 
tower-arch at Bredon, and the arcade at Leigh, are fine examples of 
transitional Norman. The arcades at Salwarpe, St. Alban’s, Worcester, 
and south side of Chaddesley, are of this period, but the old tower- 
arches at Dodderhill, and the western bays of the Cathedral nave, are 
the finest specimens of transitional work. 

The choir, Lady-chapel, and eastern transepts of the Cathedral may 
be cited as one of the most beautiful Early English structures in the 
kingdom, and the choir of Pershore Abbey, though plainer, is very 
grand. Ripple has already been referred to as being almost entirely 
Early English, but the round-headed doorways and the capitals of the 
tower-arches exhibit a lingering feeling for the previous style. The 
chancels of Northfield and Kempsey are good and complete examples ; 
the former having side triplets with detached internal shafts, and a 
lofty triplet at the east end, while Kempsey has couplets at the sides, 
and five lancets under a containing arch at the east end. Overbury 
chancel is vaulted with stone, and has very elegant side lancets, with 
banded shafts and rich mouldings, externally and internally. Good 
Early English work also occurs at Tredington, Bromsgrove, Bredon, 
Stoke Prior—especially the tower and south arcade—Powick, and in 
very many of the smaller churches and chapels. On each side of the 
chancel at Leigh are single lancets, of immense length, pierced through 
the Norman wall; and at the east end of the nave aisles are two lancets 
divided by a buttress on the exterior, but combined under one internal 
arch. At the west end of Cotheridge Church are three lancets, one 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXIII, 40 
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being in the gable over a central buttress; and there is a fine triplet 
at the west end of Overbury Church. 

King’s Norton is the largest and most complete Decorated church we 
possess, having good arcades, and a very large example of the ball- 
flower round the chancel-arch; which reminds me that this charac- 
teristic fourteenth-century ornament is of rare occurrence in this county, 
being found on one or two tombs only in the Cathedral, at Bredon, and 
a few other churches; whereas it abounds in the neighbouring counties 
of Hereford and Gloucester, especially at the cathedrals, and the churches 
of Leominster, Ledbury, and Brockworth. 

The chancels at St. Mary’s, Kidderminster, Chaddesley Corbett, 
Bellbroughton, and Bredon, and the nave and aisle at Hanley Castle, 
are all good fourteenth-century work ; Chaddesley Corbett being par- 
ticularly rich, and having elegant traceried windows, transitional from 
geometrical to flowing Decorated. The nave of the Cathedral is chiefly 
of this period, but late and not very good. The south chapel at Broadwas 
is also rather late, but very good, and having two single-light windows 
at the east end, surmounted by a circular one. Good Decorated windows 
at Stoke Prior, St. Andrew's, Droitwich, Hanley Castle, Upton Snods- 
bury, and Eckington; in fact, there are but few churches that do not 
shew some indications of this style. Towers of the Cathedral and Per- 
shore Abbey fine fourteenth-century, the latter with a beautiful lantern, 
but poor details in the upper stage. 

The churches of Fladbury, Sedgeberrow, and the nave of Harvington 
are transitional from the Decorated to Perpendicular. 

Of Perpendicular, the choir and the whole of the exterior of Malvern 
Priory Church, the nave and tower of St. Mary’s, Kidderminster, and St. 
Lawrence’s, Evesham, are the most conspicuous examples. The tower 
at Kidderminster appears to be rather earlier than the nave, which has 
arcades of four-centred arches and a clerestory, consisting of square- 
headed windows placed close together. Several smaller churches are 
wholly or chiefly fifteenth-century work, such as Claines, Oddingley, 
Elmley Castle, Hampton Lovett, Kempsey, Hampton, St. John’s, Wor- 
cester, &c. But this style occurs most frequently in the shape of such 
additions to older structures as towers, aisles or chapels, porches, win- 
dows, and fonts. The towers and spires of Bromsgrove and King’s 
Norton are fine lofty structures, and were evidently designed by the 
same hand, King’s Norton having been a chapel to Bromsgrove. The 
bell-tower, Evesham, is a very fine late example. Good types of the 
plainer and more usual kind of fifteenth-century village tower may be 
seen at Powick, Leigh, Kempsey, Clent, Birt’s Morton, Upton Snods- 
bury, and very many other places. 

The church at Welland, and the tower, chancel, and aisle at Hanley 
Castle, are interesting examples of debased Gothic, erected as late as 
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1672 and 1676; and though very faulty as regards detail, they have 
much the same general effect as our older country churches: as Mr. 
Petit observes, speaking of Hanley,—“ The character of the church, as 
dependent on these portions (the debased work), can fairly be called 
Gothic, and capable of producing those impressions which we receive 
on the view of old Gothic buildings.” 

Eighteenth-century Gothic is represented by the churches of Stan- 
ford and Croome, the tower and spire of Chaddesley, and the tower of 
Hanbury. The chancel of Hagley Church, recently taken down, was 
built by the first Lord Lyttelton in 1754, in imitation of the Pointed 
style. 

With respect to the dedications of Worcestershire churches, the local 
saints thus honoured are St. Edburgh, St. Egwyn, St. Kenelm, St. 
Oswald, and St. Wulstan. The remaining dedications do not appear to 
differ much from those of other districts. 


1862.] Diggings into Ancient Britain. 





Dicetnes into Anctrent Britatn.—Consecutive explorations of an unusual 
character have been made during the summers of the last and present years in 
the Cheviot district. On these lofty hills, which are sealed for so many months 
of the year with snow, a veritable tract of ancient Britain has been laid bare : 
a walled town, several fortlets, scattered hut-circles and tumuli have been dis- 
encumbered of the earth that has been accumulating over them for nearly two 
thousand years; and many interesting facts have been thus disclosed respect- 
ing the Celtic tribes whom Cesar found in possession of the land. It would 
appear that the Cheviot hills were well populated in those remote times. 
Huge circles of masonry overgrown with herbage are seen on most of them, 
sometimes on the slopes, sometimes on the summits, and within many of these 
there are smaller circles of turf-covered stones marking sites of huts. In all 
these ramparts and dwellings blocks of the porphyry of the district have been 
used as the sole building material. On the southern slope of a hill, locally 
distinguished as Greenlaw, great masses of ruin promised a rich reward to the 
spade of the excavator. Here three walled enclosures, connected with one 
another by a roadway, have been brought to light. Within these enclosures 
traces of as many as seventy stone huts can be counted. Most of the entrances 
into these face the east, and the floors of those that have been dug into are 
found to have been rudely flagged with flat stones. The largest of the 
enclosures has been strengthened with two ramparts; against the inner of 
these walls is a hut which has a flue—the earliest evidence of the use of 
chimneys we possess. In several of the huts charred wood was found in the 
floors, as well as broken pottery; in one a glass bead, in another a stone seat, 
in others a fragment of a glass armlet, part of the horn of the red deer, and 
three bottom stones of handmills. The Celtic remains on Broughlow, Chesters, 
and Ingram-hill have also been examined. The most recent diggings have 
been made on Yeavering Bell, of which we have already printed a detailed 
account *. 









* Gent. Maa., Sept. 1862, p. 454. 
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NOTES ON THE REMAINS OF EARLY BRITISH 
TIN-WORKS*. 


TE present notes by no means adequately represent the subjects 
which I desired to lay before the meeting; they are but a slight out- 
shadowing of them, and I place them in your hands (Dr. Barham’s) 
simply to call attention to a few points which appear to me to require 
closer investigation than they have yet received. I shall leave with 
you the question of the intercourse of the Phoenicians, merely expressing 
my opinion that a great mistake has been made in supposing the Scilly 
Islands to have been the Cassiterides. ‘There does not exist in the 
islands any indication of ancient tin workings. I cannot learn that any 
tin has ever been found in any of the Scilly Islands, but I know that small 
veins of schorl have been mistaken for tin. The appearance, however, 
of Cornwall from the sea is such that it might easily have been taken 
for a group of islands, and when we have the evidence of the Hereford 
map to shew how imperfect geographical information was at a much 
later date, when even the Principality of Wales was supposed to be 
a separate island, we can without much difficulty admit that the term 
was applied generally to Cornwall. ‘The evidences of very ancient tin 
workings are still to be found in many parts of this county and of 
Devonshire. In St. Just, near Cape Cornwall, are some rude workings 
upon the run of the lodes, and there are still remaining evidences in 
other parts of that parish, and in the adjoining parishes, which are 
probably early British. Some of the most remarkable workings in the 
county are, however, to be found in Gwennap, and in Baldhu. Again, 
in St. Agnes and in Perranzabuloe there are excavations shewing that 
remarkable want of engineering knowledge which distinguishes all early 
workings. Around St. Austell we find similar evidences, and again in 
the neighbourhood of Calstock. Especially at Drakewall like excava- 
tions—open to day—exist. On Dartmoor these are numerous, and the 
extensive workings at and near Birch Tor are probably the most ex- 
traordinary existing. 

Many of the old mine workings belong, without doubt, to the Roman 
period; and there is evidence that the educated skill of the Romans 
was brought to bear upon the Cornish tin mines. Many years since, 
when examining the workings of the lode in Baldhu, I heard of a well- 
executed adit having been discovered which had been driven up to the 
lode; and Mr. Enys informs me that he has learnt, on good authority, 





* A paper by Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records, read by 
Dr. Barham at the Cambrian Archwological Meeting, at Truro, Aug. 29, 1862. 
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that “ there was a large arched stone level in the elvan that runs through 
the district, very different from any other of the ‘ old men’s workings,’ 
but that it was almost impossible to get near it at present without ex- 
treme danger.” This description agrees with that of the Roman works 
in Spain. 

Again, numerous “ old men’s workings’ must belong to the reign of 
King John, when mining for tin was carried on most actively. I have 
but little doubt that nearly all the perforations in the cliffs of the tin 
district—such as are seen in a most remarkable manner in the granite 
at Clegga Head and scattered along the cliffs in St. Agnes and Perran- 
zabuloe—belong to this period. That very extensive mining operations 
were carried on at that time on Dartmoor is certain; and evidences of 
the existence of a large population still remain. The singularly isolated 
churches on the moor are all supposed to be of this date. 

We have, therefore, in dealing with this question, to separate with 
care the Roman workings, and the so-called Jews’ workings, from the 
true early British excavations. The evidences of sheltering earth-works 
appear to me to be exceedingly strong in favour of the existence of the 
most ancient of British mines. One of the most remarkable of those is 
the Bolster, in St. Agnes, which may be traced from Poltreen to Chapel 
Porth ; and there are many indications of its having been continued in 
the other direction to Trevannance, thus enclosing the whole of St. 
Agnes Beacon, upon and around which tin has been and is abundant. 
Similar enclosures are to be yet traced in St. Just and many other 
places, and either within or very near these we may generally find that 
every lode has been worked—by simply cleaning it out as far as the 
primitive miner could follow it—by following every string, however 
small in size it may have been, and indeed by employing the rudest 
methods of the untaught mind. Many of the rock castles, many of the 
“rounds” could have been constructed for no other purpose than to 
protect the stores of tin which had been gathered in the neighbourhood 
of them. I believe we may by a little cautious investigation separate 
the ancient British workings from those which were directed by the 
Romans, or those which were carried out by the Jews at a later period. 
This investigation I desire to open—it is full of interest. 

The general tendency of all Cornish antiquaries and historians has 
been to make St. Michael’s Mount the Iktis of Diodorus, from the cir- 
cumstance that it agrees at the present time precisely with the de- 
scription of the ancient historian. Diodorus speaks not of an island, 
but of islands, and to them the Britons conveyed their tin. Secresy as 
to the localities from which this then precious metal was obtained was 
to be preserved. The Tyrian traders were kept on the coast; they do 
not appear to have been admitted to the mainland. This circumstance 
explains the construction of such works as the Bolster, the hill castles, 
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the rounds, or at least of some of them, and many other arrangements 
for secresy and safety. The means for conveying the heavy ore being 
necessarily limited, there”can be but little doubt that the nearest secure 
place of shipment would be selected, and perhaps in every case the 
traders were confined to the islands near the coast. It is not impro- 
bable that tin may have been carried to the Scilly Islands, seeing that 
there has been a shadowy tradition pointing to them as the Cassiterides. 
But St. Michael’s Mount still preserves the character given to the Iktis 
by Diodorus, and it was no doubt one of the islands named by the his- 
torian, and to it in all probability was taken for sale and shipment all 
the tin obtained in the western district. Seeking for the other islands, 
two especially present themselves. These are St. Nicholas’ Island in 
Plymouth Sound, and St. George’s or Looe Island. At the present 
time these islands are constantly surrounded by water, but an examina- 
tion of the Admiralty charts will shew that over the “ bridge” which 
connects St. Nicholas Island with Mount Edgcumbe there is, even in 
the centre opening, at low water only a few feet (I believe only three) 
of water, while all the other parts are left dry. The rocks which run 
out from Hannafore Point, by the Midmain Point, in like manner con- 
nect Looe Island with the main, there being but a few feet of water 
above them at low tides. 

We have evidence of the submarine forest in Millendreth Bay, near 
Looe ; of the raised beach at Redding Point, under Mount Edgcumbe ; 
of the submarine forest in the Mount’s Bay, and numerous raised beaches 
around the coast, to support the hypothesis of a change in the relative 
level of land and water. This is not, however, required to support the 
view that at one time the two islands named were left with a passage 
dry from them to the shore. The disintegrating action of waves beat- 
ing on either side of such a neck as that which we suppose to have 
existed, and the abrasive power of tidal currents, would be quite suffi- 
cient to produce the separation, without any raising or lowering of the 
land. But for the protecting influence of the mass of greenstone run- 
ning out from Marazion, called the Hogus, and that which is afforded 
also, to some extent, by the elvan dyke forming the Long Rock, espe- 
cially the other portion called the Rayman, and the interpenetration of 
the clay slate around the island by granite and quartz veins, there is 
no doubt but St. Michael’s Mount would long since have been in the 
position of St. Nicholas and Looe Islands. The proposition which I en- 
deavour to support is—that St. Michael’s Mount, St. George’s or Loose 
Island, and St. Nicholas’ Island, were three of the islands included 
under the description given by Diodorus (I think there are others, 
especially on the north coast of Cornwall, which might be included), and 
that the tin produced by the ancient Cornish people over the western 
district found its way to St. Michael's Mount; that the extensive dis- 
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trict around St. Austell sought for a shipping port at Looe Island; 
and that the tin obtained from the Calstock and Callington districts, 
and that collected from the wide range of Dartmoor, was taken to 
St. Nicholas’ Island, in Plymouth Sound. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis has recently been endeavouring to re- 
vive the claims of the Isle of Wight. How that lovely spot ever came 
to be regarded as the probable Iktis is strange, seeing it does not agree 
with any one of the conditions required. Certainly, we have one island 
which yet preserves all the characters required, and at least two others 
which may have been in the condition of islands when the tide was 
flowing, but having passages to the mainland at low water; and these 
will be found, I believe, to be the islands of the ancient historian. 


In the course of the discussion that followed the reading of Mr. Hunt’s 
paper, Dr. Barham said that there was another island which had not 
been mentioned by Mr. Hunt, and with which, no doubt, many persons 
present were better acquainted than himself. It was situated near the 
mouth of the Yealm, and if one of those alluded to by Diodorus, it would 
be convenient for tin from the district beyond Ivybridge in Devon. He 
had proposed to read some notes on this subject, that would have 
reference to the views advocated with much learning by Sir Cornewall 
Lewis, which tended to the conclusion that the Phoenicians did not 
themselves come to Britain, but that the trade in tin carried on by 
them with this and other countries was through the intervention of the 
people living on the coast of Gaul. It appeared to him, on examining 
the argument of Sir Cornewall Lewis, that this opinion was not pro- 
perly supported; and it seemed to him that it would be interesting, in 
reference to our ethnology and the character. of the early civilization 
of the Cornish, to shew that the probabilities were all on the other 
side. He considered that Sir Cornewall Lewis had employed argu- 
ments which were of great weight as tending to throw a doubt that 
the Pheenicians navigated round the shores of Africa, but these argu- 
ments did not bear on the probability of that people having had inter- 
course with this country—following out a coasting trade with Gallicia 
in Spain, where workings in tin were carried on, and on the coast of 
France to some extent, and afterwards coming over to the coast of 
Britain. The only other people who were navigators at a very early, 
though later period, were the inhabitants of the coast of Gaul, but 
there were not sufficient grounds for asserting that they traded in tin. 
The Pheenicians, however, were known to have done so, and taking 
that fact alone, the probability was more in favour of the impression 
that the Pheenicians carried on the trade in tin in their own vessels, 
than that they employed Gaulish vessels. That, however, would be 
one of the points to be considered. There were various others which 
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he should very much like to see taken up by persons competent to 
do so, in order that they might be brought before the Association in 
a manner worthy of the importance of the subject. Another branch 
of the argument was the linguistic branch, which would be elucidated 
by the terms used by miners in the Celtic countries where mining was 
carried on. It would be a very strong argument in favour of Pheeni- 
cian intercourse with this country, if it should be found that the mining 
terms used by the miners in Cornwall were distinct from those of Wales 
and other members of the Celtic race. The Pheenician language was 
little else than pure Hebrew, and it would be a powerful argument if it 
should be found that Cornish mining terms had a Hebrew and Semitic 
origin, while those employed in the Principality and other Celtic coun- 
tries producing no tin were of Celtic origin. Then there were a variety 
of little things in which Cornwall differed from other Celtic countries, 
which ought to be investigated. There was the article of Cornish 
cream, which very strangely was confined to the limits of old Dam- 
nonia. It was a curious fact that in the country which was occupied 
by the ancient Pheenicians that peculiar cream had been found. On 
Mount Carmel a traveller was served at a monastery with a dish of 
Cornish cream. There were also a considerable number of usages, such 
as the observance of Midsummer Day, and other things, to be con- 
sidered. Owing to the manner in which his time had been occupied in 
carrying out the arrangements in connection with the meeting of the 
Association, he had been unable to follow up the investigation of the 
subject ; but he had thought it right to bring it under their notice. 

He then called attention to two or three articles which were of consi- 
derable interest as having some connexion with the early tin trade of the 
county. The first was a small symbolical image of what was called a bull, 
but which might just as well be called a lion. It was found while dig- 
ging the foundations of a schoolroom at St. Just, and Mr. Birch, of the 
British Museum, to whom it had been submitted, said that it was the 
god Apis. It was marked by a crescent on the flank, and similar 
markings had been used in the time of the Roman Emperor Hadrian ; 
and it was considered to be the most distinct article of Oriental manu- 
facture that had been found in the county. The second article was a 
block of what was called ‘‘ Jews’-house tin.” Mr. Hunt had alluded to 
the trade in tin carried on by the Jews in the time of King John, but 
there was doubt as to their being employed in smelting tin in early 
times. Similar blocks of tin had been found in many of the Jews’ 
houses in the county, but why they had been left he could not tell. He 
then referred to a leaden image which had been found on Redmoor, not 
far from Mr. Robartes’s seat, and which had been called a Hebrew 
image on no better evidence than of its having four Hebrew letters 
on it. It had been sent for inspection to the Archeological Institute, 
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but Mr, Albert Way returned it the other day, saying they could 
make nothing of it. 

Mr. Smirke said that he had examined with some degree of care the 
different public records which were likely to throw light on the employ- 
ment of the Jews in the workings for tin. From a very early date the 
selling of tin was subject to a right of pre-emption; and he had very 
little doubt that the Jews purchased that pre-emption from the Crown, 
and thus they were allowed to trade in tin, but he did not think they 
were ever actually employed in digging for it; at least, there was no 
proof of it. The earliest records we have of the Jews dealing in tin are 
of the reign of Edward I., and these were continued in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. and Edward III., and subsequently to a late period. From 
that time we have a regular series of documents enabling us to state the 
quantity of tin obtained from Devon and Cornwall. The quantity ob- 
tained in Devon was then much greater than from Cornwall, because 
the tithe of the Bishop of Exeter was fixed in respect of tin at a very 
early date, and the amount was much higher for Devon than Cornwall, 
whereas now the quantity from the former was not one-sixth part of the 
latter. In the public records of the time of Richard I., there was 
a curious collection of regulations for the coinage and sale of tin. He 
did not think that these were generally known, though they had been 
printed. They existed in the form of a book which was kept in the 
Court of Exchequer, called the Black Book. That, however, was not 
the earliest document on that subject. The trade in tin was not men- 
tioned in the Domesday Survey, and there was a reason for that. That 
survey was directed for the purpose of ascertaining the value of the 
estates of the country for the purpose of taxation, and was for the 
King’s use ; but tin was considered a royal property, and consequently 
it was not likely to be noticed in the survey, although probably it 
had been worked by the Saxons, The earliest of our public records 
which contained a reference to tin were of the reigns of Henry I. 
and Henry II.,—in a series of documents which consisted of the 
annual returns of the Sheriffs. With respect to the intercourse of the 
Pheenicians with Cornwall he did not consider that the image of the 
bull which had been produced afforded decisive evidence of that people 
having traded there. Mr. Birch, who was a great authority, pronounced 
it to be of Oriental type, and connected with Phoenician or Carthaginian 
worship. But supposing that this opinion was correct, it did not 
establish any connection between Britain and the Phoenicians, as it 
might easily have been dropped by one of the Koman legionaries. We 
knew nearly all the legions of Rome that were in this country; and by 
long investigation we were able to state where nearly all of them were 
stationed. We also knew that in these legions there were troops drawn 
from various countries, and they would have with them the representa- 
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tives of every kind of worship under the sun; so we could easily ima- 
gine that one of them might have dropped this little idol which he had 
used in his worship. With respect, however, to Phcenician commerce 
with the Cassiterides, it was quite within compass to suppose that those 
who had a superficial knowledge of a country might easily make the 
mistake of calling what they saw islands, which consisted in reality of 
the mainland, or a few islands off the mainland. Columbus himself 
made nearly the same mistake on his first voyage to America. 

Dr. Barham did not know whether the attention of the members of 
the Association had been called to the old opening at the foot of Carn 
Brea during their recent visit’, but if not, it ought to have been, as it 
was of great interest. Sir Gardner Wilkinson considered that it was 
Roman work, and it was undoubtedly a striking example of the en- 
gineering skill employed in mining operations in this country at an 
early date. 

Professor Simpson said that what was wanted was that Cornish an- 
tiquaries should furnish them with better evidence than they had yet 
done as to whether the Pheenicians were ever in their county. 

The President (Mr. Hussey Vivian, M.P.) said that there appeared 
to be a great tendency in the present day to upset all their pre-con- 
ceived notions of things which they had long considered to be fully 
settled. Having a good deal of Cornish blood in him, he must say that 
he for one could not give up the Pheenicians. They knew that a large 
portion of the edged tools of the ancients were made of a composition of 
tin and copper, and it was of the last importance that the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and others should have tin with which to manufacture 
these tools. Accordingly they came, as was natural, to that country 
which was able to supply them with the precious metal. 





> On Wednesday, Aug. 27. See Gent. Maa., Nov. 1862, p. 573. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


March 25. The fourth and last meeting of the term was held (by 
the permission of the Keeper) in the Ashmolean Museum, the Rev. 
8S. W. Wayrs, M.A., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 

R. J. L. Price, Esq., Christ Church. 
George Christian, Esq., Balliol. 
Rev. G. H. Moberly, Esq., Corpus Christi College. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. James Parker for his remarks on 
the “ Early Flint Implements from the Valley of the Somme, compared 
with other early Specimens of Human Art.” 

He called attention first of all to the flint implements which he had 
obtained some twelve months previously from the valley of the Somme. 
He said that there had been much controversy respecting their age, but 
the subject had chiefly been regarded from a geological point of view 
only ; he thought, however, arguments derived from archeological 
study were not without their value in considering the question. For 
that reason he had laid upon the table a large series of examples of 
flint implements more or less similar in character to those of Amiens 
and Abbeville, for the sake of comparison. To many of them anti- 
quaries had assigned approximate dates, and as the series included 
examples from the earliest monuments of human art down to those of 
our own times, an examination of the several specimens would not, he 
hoped, be without interest. At least the series would go far to shew that 
the singular flint implements found in the very ancient deposits referred 
to did not stand alone ; that there were links which appeared to connect 
them with the present age, and to shew that they might be regarded as 
the earliest attempts of human art with which we were acquainted. 

He would, for the sake of clearness, arrange the numerous questions 
which according to his own experience were generally asked respecting 
the “ Flint implements” under three heads :— 

1, As to their being the work of men’s hands at all. 

2. As to whether they belong to the deposit in which they are found ; 
in other words, whether they may not have been introduced at some 
later period, after the deposit was formed. 

3. As to the age of that deposit. 
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He said that in considering the first question the arguments derived 
from archzology were the most valuable, because, as he had observed, our 
collections of historical examples pointed to similar weapons being the first 
works of art or manufacture which rude and uncivilized man attempted. 

He would suggest first a comparison between those from the Abbe- 
ville sands, on the hill, and some which M. Boucher de Perthes 
had given him from the peat-bogs in the valley, near the same spot. 
There was reason to believe that the peat-bogs were of later date; and 
certainly, on comparison, though two flint weapons might be found very 
similar, i.e. one as rude as the other, there were some specimens from 
the peat which shewed an advance in the art of chipping over any 
found in the sands. But when, again, some of those from the peat- 
mosses in the Somme valley were compared with others which were 
found in other similar deposits elsewhere, a marked improvement was 
observed: the sharp edges had been rounded off, and the surface made 
smooth. He pointed to several celts, two of which were very typical 
specimens, and were both from the immediate neighbourhood of Oxford, 
one belonging to the President of Trinity College, the other to Professor 
Phillips, and kindly lent for the occasion. Several specimens belonging 
to the Ashmolean collection were also laid on the table for the sake of 
comparison. It would be seen that some were very rude, others shewing 
a great advance in art. Many of the celts having been found in peat- 
bogs, and sometimes without other remains which could be pointed to 
as contemporary, it was of course impossible to assign a date. They 
might have been dropped into the peat-bog at any time; and indeed if 
they were compared with some from North America, Mexico, New 
Zealand, and Australia, which were in use to the present day, and still 
made for purposes similar to those probably for which they were 
originally made, it would be difficult to say which were most advanced. 
He believed that archeology would shew that this type of polished celt 
belonged to the early uncivilized races of all countries. It remained in 
use a longer or shorter time as civilization and the use of metal were 
sooner or later introduced. But before this type of celt came into use 
there seemed to have been a ruder one, such as those of the Amiens and 
Abbeville deposits, which he then had before him ; and, it might be added, 
an intermediate type existed, such as those from the peat in the valley of 
the Somme, the formation of which peat, it was considered, commenced 
only after the Amiens and Abbeville beds were completed. Archeology 
thus pointed generally to a very early age indeed for the rude specimens 
on which he had undertaken to make some observations. 

The lecturer then referred to those specimens of flint imple- 
ments which had been found in the pfahlbauten, or pile-buildings, 
such as Herodotus describes as existing on Lake Prasias. These, he 
considered, when more fully examined than they had hitherto been, 
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(and there were probably many more in other parts than in the lakes of 
Switzerland*,) would probably throw further light on the history of flint 
weapons. He had no specimens, unfortunately, from the pfahlbauten; he 
did not indeed know that any had been brought to England; neither 
could he speak from personal observation respecting these curious lake- 
buildings : but he understood from the reports that two distinct ages of 
buildings were to be traced, one much earlier than the other. Amongst 
the remains of the second, though flint implements of good workman- 
ship were found, bronze implements and other works of art betokening 
a high advance of civilization were found with them. In the remains 
of the first and earlier series of buildings, the discoveries seemed to 
shew that flint implements were almost the only weapons with which 
the early settlers there were acquainted ; and it might perhaps be added, 
as a proof of the flint implements belonging to men, that no flint was to 
be found naturally within a hundred miles of the lake where these pile- 
buildings were erected, and that it was impossible to conceive any other 
agency than that of man which could transport them so great a distance. 

But there were other instances where flint weapons had been dis- 
covered, and probably many more would be discovered in similar 
positions, now that attention had been drawn to the subject by M. 
Boucher de Perthes, to whom science really owes, if not the first 
discovery of the actual flint implements, at least the first intimation of 
their value: he referred to those in caves. At present he could only 
cite as examples those from Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, which formed 
part of Dr. Buckland’s collection, now in the New Museum; and 
to three or four others from Wookey Hole, near Wells, which his 
friend Mr. Dawkins had discovered, and which he had kindly brought 
for exhibition that evening. It should be remarked that in the first case 
they were found in the same cave with the bones of species of animals 
not only now extinct, but which had generally been supposed to be ex- 
tinct before man came upon the earth. But it should be added, that the 
evidence to shew that they were contemporary with the animals, i.e. 
were not introduced afterwards, was unsatisfactory. In this case, too, 
some bone implements and some pottery had been found with the 
flints. In the other case, namely, Wookey Hole, he believed the evidence 
was most clear, viz. that the flint implements must have been introduced 
into the cavern at the same time as the extinct species of elephant, 
bear, hysena, rhinoceros, and of other animals, whose bones were found 
mingled with the débris of the cavern ». 





* For illustrated papers on the Pfahlbauten of Switzerland and the Crannoges of 
Ireland, see Gent. Maa., Dec. 1860, p. 585, and Feb. 1861, p. 132. 

> Since this lecture was delivered, Mr. James Parker has, in company with Mr. 
Dawkins, excavated the whole of the cavern. Several more flint implements were 
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On examination it would be seen that these were almost as rude as 
those from the pits at Amiens and Abbeville, but much smaller in size. 
It must be remembered that it is the Amiens beds only that have strata 
containing large unbroken flints close at hand in great abundance ; 
neither near Kent’s Hole nor near Wookey Hole are there any strata 
providing flints. In the latter case the flint implements had evidently 
been brought some fifty miles or more. 

There were still a series of flint weapons to which he had to call at- 
tention, from a different source altogether, but not the least important in 
the historical argument. The series to which he referred, consisting 
of some fifty or sixty specimens, he had obtained from Mr. Stone, 
whom members of the Society probably knew by name from the care 
and exertion which he displayed in excavating and modelling the curious 
pits which were from time to time discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Standlake and Brighthampton, villages about ten miles from Oxford. 
In these pits—belonging without doubt to the early Britons, unbaked 
pottery being the chief works of art found in them—were numerous flint 
flakes. Little attention had been paid to them, but Mr. Stone had wisely 
preserved them amongst other historical records of the pits. They were 
found side by side with human bones, and the early pottery.. On com- 
parison, some, he thought, would be admitted to be even ruder in work- 
manship than many from the Abbeville and Amiens pits; but, on the 
other hand, there were some which would, he thought, be allowed to 
shew an advance upon the others. One thing ought to be taken into 
account in the comparison—at Amiens they had the large flints in their 
natural bed to work from, at Brighthampton they seem to have used 
only the portions of flint which had been rolled down, and which formed 
the beds of gravel with which in several places the Thames valley was 
full. This would account, perhaps, for the difference of size. 

On surveying, therefore, the hundred or two hundred examples which 
were laid on the table, he thought the historical evidence afforded of the 
flints from Abbeville and Amiens being of human workmanship was very 
strong. If an early race of men then lived, such flint weapons as were 
before him were precisely the kind of remains which we should expect 
to find. 

Before passing to the second question, he would suggest that, besides 
the arguments to be derived from the comparison instituted, the very 
form of these Abbeville flint implements was such as we should conceive 
was probable for early races (ignorant of the use of metal) to give to the 
only material which they could obtain. He would refer hereafter more 
particularly to their use, but it must be allowed that a point to kill and 





found, and in such positions that there seemed no reason whatever to doubt that 
they were introduced at the same time as the remains of the animals which the 
hyenas dragged within. 
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an edge to cut were the first requisites for uncivilized man, if he would 
feed on the flesh of animals and clothe himself with their skins. And 
again, on a close examination of several specimens, and especially of two 
to which he pointed, it could not but be admitted that in all the chipping 
which had been made on a mass of flint (and few had marks of less than 
twenty chips, and some of as many as ninety distinct chips) there was 
evidence of design. The object was an edge or a point, generally both. 
This presence of design at once prevented our attributing the form to 
the work of any animal, and we were forced therefore, if we could not 
discover any operation in the ordinary course of nature which would 
produce such a result when acting on the flint, to conclude that this 
peculiar form was owing to the work of men’s hands. 

The lecturer then described in detail the natural forms of flints, 
caused by the deposition of silex around some sponge, or other matter. 
Between the primary form of flints and these implements there was 
a great difference. He then considered other causes which had been 
suggested, especially that of water. A comparison of them with the 
rolled flints would shew at once that this explanation was out of the 
question ; the tendency of water was to round all the angular portions: 
the round, smooth gravel-stones owed their origin to the action of 
water upon flints, whereas the fine, sharp edges of these implements 
shewed that they could not have been rolled or water-worn; the shape 
was diametrically opposed to the result from such causes, 

In considering the second question, he shewed, by means of diagrams, 
the position of the flints as they were discovered at Abbeville and 
Amiens. All he could say was that there was every evidence which 
one could expect to their being deposited with, or at the same time as, 
the sands and gravels which form the beds in which they are found. 
He mentioned the several suggestions which had been made, such as 
the possibility of their having sunk through, while the ground was moist, 
from an upper deposit, a suggestion which he shewed the facts would 
not countenance for a moment; and as to another suggestion, that the 
men who worked in the pits placed them there, there was a great variety 
of evidence quite conclusive that this was not the case. Precisely 
similar flint weapons had been found in similar beds in Suffolk fifty 
years before, and were engraved in the Archeologia. Several geo- 
logists, e.g. M. Boucher de Perthes, Mr. Prestwich, and he believed 
also Sir Charles Lyell, had seen them im situ, and under such circum- 
stances as wholly to preclude the possibility of their having been intro- 
duced by the workmen. Again, he pointed out that the labour which 
must have been bestowed upon them would not be remunerated by the 
small sums which he had given to workmen in the different pits in which 
they had been found. 

As to the third question, he would only say that it was at present so 
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purely a geological question that it was not one suitable to be brought 
before the Society; besides, it was one as to which there was still very 
great perplexity even in arriving at a proximate age. He had examined 
several parts of the valley of the Somme; at the mouth the level of the 
sea could but have changed some three or four feet since the time of 
the Romans, as was shewn by the Roman camp there. A slow and 
gradual rising of three hundred feet at least above the present level was 
required for the deposition of these beds. Roman graves had also been 
discovered near the pits, and they pierce only the upper three feet of 
deposit, while these flints were in a deposit some twenty or thirty feet 
below; several deposits, differing in character and material, intervening. 
From these and other facts a very great lapse of years seemed to have 
taken place since the flints were deposited, but when the exact time 
came to be considered, the evidence at present was entirely wanting. 

After referring to the probable uses of the implements, which could 
but be arrived at by considering the purpose of the modern implements 
he had before him, he concluded the lecture by pointing out the over- 
lapping of the periods which were treated geologically, and those which 
were treated historically. The word fossil was often misleading; changes 
were constantly going on, and the animals buried by these changes 
when dug up were fossils. No line could be drawn. The 100 houses, 
200 chalets, and 450 human beings which in five minutes were en- 
gulphed in the mud mountain at Goldau only fifty years ago; the 
bones of the extinct bos longifrons in the grave-ground at Standlake ; 
and the flint implements and bones of elephant and rhinoceros in the 
caves in England, were but marks of so many stages of history. No 
line could be drawn between the point where the geologist ended his 
studies and the historian commenced. It was therefore he hoped that 
the subject was one which, though perhaps more especially a geological 
one, was not unworthy of the attention of members of an Historical 
Society. 

Several questions were asked, especially as to the abundance of spe- 
cimens, and the extent of country in which they had been found. The 
lecturer, in reply, said that, as far as the Abbeville type was concerned, 
they had been found as far south as Paris, and as far north as Hertford- 
shire and Suffolk; and he thought if he said a thousand specimens in 
all had been found within that space, he was rather over-stating than 
under-stating the total; though of course, as fresh specimens were 
brought to light every month, and new localities were constantly being 
discovered, no definite information could be given as to their dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Gotpwin Siri then called the attention of the Society to a con- 
temporary account of the death of Cardinal Caraffa printed by the 
Philobiblon Society in the sixth volume of their Miscellanies; and to 
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a letter written by Beatrice Cenci to the judge of the criminal court, 
printed in the same volume. The account of Caraffa’s death is anony- 
mous, but evidently written by an eye-witness, and gives a most minute 
and vivid pictute of the Cardinal’s execution in the castle of St. Angelo, 
by order of the Pope. The letter of Beatrice Cenci is stated by Mr. 
Edward Cheney, who communicated it to the Philobiblon Society, to be 
the only existing record of the writer. 

He prefaced the reading of the document with remarks upon the 
present position of the secular power of the Papacy, sketching briefly 
the history of its later years. He observed that nepotism was one of its 
chief vices till after the Reformation. Paul IV. had made his nephew 
Carlo Caraffa a cardinal, but afterwards, becoming alive to his vices, 
deprived him of his office. His successor, Pius, cast him into prison, 
and he was afterwards put to death. It was an account of this death 
which was read to the meeting. 

Some other historical extracts were also read. 

Mr. Bruton exhibited a drawing of a Gothic obelisk which he had 
designed, and which attracted considerable attention among those 
present. 

Mr. J. H. Parken called attention to the proposed destruction of the 
west end of Stewkley Church, which he hoped would meet with a protest 
from the Oxford Architectural Society. It was the sister church to 
Iffley, in their own immediate neighbourhood, and, like that church, was 
one of the very few examples of a complete Norman parish church. 
Iffley had had the east end altered, and probably extended, in the thir- 
teenth century, but Stewkley had been left intact, both east and west. 
It was now proposed to lengthen the church, and so destroy not only 
the old west end, but also to add another bay, which would entirely 
alter the plan and proportion of the church. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Oct. 9. The first monthly meeting for the season was held at the 
Society’s rooms, the Rev. C. Bowrn, Rector of St. Mary’s, Chester, in 
the chair. The subject for the evening was a lecture on Uriconium, 
and the walls displayed a series of plans and illustrations furnished by 
the lecturer; in addition to which, Messrs. Catherall and Prichard 
contributed two beautiful photographs, upon a large scale, of the 
hypocausts and wall at Wroxeter as they now exist. 

H. Lloyd, Esq., read a paper “On the Discovery of Roman Remains 
on the Site of the ancient City of Uriconium, at Wroxeter.” Fe ex- 
plained that his main object was to awaken a livelier interest than 
Cheshire had hitherto shewn in the great antiquarian and national work 
now going on in the neighbouring county of Salop, but which, he re- 
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gretted to learn, might shortly be brought to a standstill for the want 
of funds. The city of Uriconium stood, not only on the Watling 
Street, but also on the great military highway from London to North 
Wales. The road from London approached the city from the east, 
and the remains of a gateway upon that side had been discovered wifhin 
the last month. That Wroxeter was the ancient Uriconium, the con- 
current testimony of the Itineraries and all historians who had examined 
the subject satisfactorily proved, notwithstanding the doubts recently 
put forth by a writer in the Genrteman’s Macazine, who considered 
Bravinium to have occupied the spot in question®. The walls of Uri- 
conium were three miles in circumference, whereas the circuit of Pompeii 
was rather less than two. The Watling Street passed right through the 
city, and so across the river Severn, where the remains of a paved ford 
and of a Roman bridge were still to be discerned. From time to time, 
during this and the last century, remains of buildings had been dis- 
covered; ornaments of bone, and implements of bronze, pottery, and 
coins, turning up continually before the eyes of the resident agricul- 
turists. Indeed, it was long the custom, if a farmer wanted to set up 
a pigstye or to repair an outbuilding, for him to dig into the earth 
a few feet, and as surely find such stones as he might require ready 
quarried and squared to his hands. The city must have been built 
sometime during the first century, as it was mentioned by Ptolemy, 
who wrote about a.D. 120. In confirmation of this, a coin of Trajan, 
who reigned from a.p. 98 to 117, was lately discovered imbedded in the 
mortar of the old wall. The land around for many miles appeared to 
have been then, and for centuries afterwards, mere uncultivated waste, 
no traces of houses or other buildings having been met with anywhere 
outside the walls. For 350 years this border city and fortress existed 
in more or less splendour beneath the shadow of the Wrekin, and, 
no doubt, in constant communication and alliance with its sister city, 
Chester (Deva). At length, about the middle of the fifth century, the 
enemy, probably the Picts and Scots, made a sudden attack upon the 
isolated city, and, razing it to the ground by fire, put all the inhabitants 
who had not previously made their escape to the sword. Thence- 
forward the site of Uriconium was shunned as a place of habitation; no 
one attempted to build up the walls that had been thrown down; and 
even the Roman road was diverted out of its original line, in order to 
avoid the ruins of the devoted city. As early as 1788 attempts had been 
made to explore the spot, which resulted in the discovery of a hypo- 
caust and bath, and other evidences of Roman refinement and taste. 
In 1827 a handsome tessellated pavement was found beneath a stack- 
yard ; and, in 1835, a series of pillars and foundations, pointing to the 
existence of a once magnificent building, possibly the Forum, on that 
particular spot. At length, in 1859, a committee was formed, and 
a systematic exploration of the ruins determined upon, under the sanc- 
tion of the noble proprietor of the ground. The nucleus of a fund was 
raised, and the excavations commenced in the vicinity of “ the old wall.” 
This latter proved to be, not a portion of the outer ramparts of the city, 
but the side-wall of a once splendid structure, 226 ft. long by 60 ft. 
wide, the floors richly paved with mosaic and other tessellated work. 
This building, supposed to be the Basilica, having been thoroughly ex- 
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plored, a number of hypocausts and baths were next exposed on the 
south side of “the old wall.” These remains were fully described by 
Mr. Lloyd, particularly a sudatorium, or vapour-bath, on their eastern 
side, the walls and flooring of which still retained the flue-tiles neces- 
sary for heating the chamber to the required temperature. In a chamber 
near to the latter a quantity of wheat, charred and blackened by the 
action of fire, had been found, some hundred or more grains of which 
were produced at the meeting. The remains of a forge, market-place, 
and a private mansion were next described; after which Mr. Lloyd 
spoke of the cemetery of Uriconium, which was situate, like most 
Roman places of sepulture, on the outskirts of the city, and was at the 
present time being partially explored. Cinerary urns and lachrymatories 
had turned up in abundance, as well as a few lamps, an inscribed stone, 
&c. After referring to the peculiar shape of the skulls found in the 
Wroxeter excavations, and attempting to account satisfactorily for their 
deformed character, Mr. Lloyd concluded his lecture with some re- 
marks on the causes and effects of the destruction of this once powerful 
and flourishing city. 

In the course of the discussion that followed the reading of Mr. 
Lloyd’s paper, Mr. T. Hughes remarked that it had been correctly 
stated that, as a general rule, the cemeteries of every Roman city were, 
like that at Uriconium, situate outside the walls. Chester, however, 
presented in some sort an exception to this rule; for whereas it was 
certain that the great Roman cemetery of Deva was on the southern 
confines of the city, between Handbridge and Iron Bridge (otherwise 
Heron Bridge), as recent excavations amply testified, yet Roman inter- 
ments had lately been met with in at least two different places within 
the old walls. He alluded to the inscribed gravestone dug up on the 
site of the present Corn Exchange, near St. Oswald’s churchyard, and 
to the series of graves, some containing coins and urns, discovered in 
1858, in the Infirmary Field. He might have adduced another in- 
stance, brought to light in 1860, which came also at the time under his 
own notice. While the Dee Stand Proprietors were busy extending 
their open stands slightly to the southward, upon the brow of the hill, 
outside the present but within the old Roman fortifications, the work- 
men came upon a Roman grave, formed of the ordinary red tiles, with 
several of the undecayed bones still lying as they were originally placed 
there with the body some 1500 years ago. 

The Rev. Chairman suggested that it would be advisable that the 
Society should pay a visit to Uriconium in the ensuing summer, and the 
proposition met with general approval. 

Mr. James Rogers exhibited six small but most extraordinary leaden 
figures, dug up in the excavations for the Metropolitan Railway in Far- 
ringdon-street, London, and purchased by him from the labourers shortly 
after their discovery. Much interest was excited, and various opinions 
were advanced about these relics, which are likely to be again brought 
before the Society. 

An elaborate pen-and-ink etching of the old south-western exterior 
of St. John’s Church was exhibited by the artist, Mr. William Boden, 
of Chester. This etching is valuable in an antiquarian sense, from the 
fact that nearly the whole of that portion of the structure has been 
pulled down and rebuilt since the sketch was made. 
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EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 18. The quarterly meeting was held, the Right Hon. Sir Jonny 
Cotpriner in the chair. 

The Rev. J. L. Fulford, one of the Hon. Secretaries, read the report, 
which was partly occupied with remarks on the articles of church furniture 
and decoration in the Medieval Court of the International Exhibition, 
and partly with an account of the progress made in building or restoring 
various churches in the diocese, as at Whipton, Great Torrington, Bide- 
ford, Lymestone, and Wythecombe Ralegh ; and concluded with the 
remark :— 


“These are cheering signs of progress within the diocese of Exeter, and they 
make good the old motto, ‘Be up and doing,’ a saying that Churchmen in our 
own day ought ever to remember; and where energy and earnestness is used, 
much more will be accomplished than fuint hearts seem to think possible.” 


The report was followed by a paper read by J. Hayward, Esq., the 
architect of the Society, on Bradfield Manor-house, near Collumpton, 
a building replete with interest, and recently restored by him. 

According to Sir William Pole, ‘‘ Bradfielde (anciently called Brad- 
felle) had its first possessors of that name. In King Henry the Second’s 
time, Richard de Bradfelle held this land, and was succeeded by his son 
Robert. By the original deed it appears that Falk Paynel was the 
owner at the beginning of Henry the Third’s reign, who was followed 
by Falk his son, by whom Bradfield, or Bradfelle, was conveyed to 
Richard Walrond, ancestor of the present possessor ;” and in these 
days of change, it is interesting to know, that for upwards of six cen- 
turies and a half this property has been in the possession of the Walrond 
family. 

John Walrond (probably the fourth in descent) obtained a licence 
for an oratory, May 17, 1332;.a proof not only of the position of the 
family at that time, but that the house was of some importance. No 
traces of the oratory remain, but some old offices, which from their 
ruinous state -have recently been removed, were popularly believed to 
have been the chapel. This idea appears to have originated in the fact 
of the roof having carved ribs; but the true position is believed to have 
been between some clipped yew-trees on the north side of the house, 
which part still retains the name of the Chapel-yard. 

The most ancient part of the house is the hall; but this, although it 
retains its original roof, has been subjected to considerable alteration, 
for on removing the plastering from the eastern walls, jambs of former 
windows were discovered differing materially from the present openings. 
One of these proved the former existence of a window over the door- 
way, confirming the fact, which the architecture itself demonstrates, 
that the porch and room over it are of subsequent erection. There is 
little doubt of four of the original windows still remaining; but one, of 
a single light with ogee traceried head, stood, until the recent altera- 
tions were made, at the western end of the gallery, when it was replaced 
by a doorway to give access from the gallery to the rooms in the western 
part of the upper floor of the house. The stones of this window were 
too much decayed to be used again, but the window has been faithfully 
copied, and inserted in the south wall of the north staircase. 

Although changes have thus taken place in the windows, it is not so 
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with the fine old oak roof, which remains in its integrity, for every care 
was taken to preserve all that could safely remain; and sunk and dila- 
pidated as the roof was, none of it was taken down, but it was raised in 
situ to its proper level, and thoroughly repaired and strengthened. It 
has five principal trusses with moulded arched ribs, hammer-beams, and 
foliated pendants, with intermediate trusses of plainer character: the 
purlins have arched and cuspated braces, and the wall-plate is highly 
enriched with foliage and other ornaments. In effecting this restora- 
tion, a part of the eastern wall was rebuilt, with a pier between the pre- 
sent windows, in order to avoid a repetition of the former evil of the 
roof being inadequately supported by a lintel over the very wide window 
which formerly lighted this side of the hall. It had no less than eight 
lights in its width, and as it formed no part of the original construction, 
there was little hesitation in-replacing it by the two present openings, 
and thereby obtaining a solid support for the roof. 

At the north end of the hall is a small window at the level of the 
large gallery in the chamber-floor, an arrangement of frequent occur- 
rence in houses of this description, and probably intended to enable 
ladies to witness the revelry that was proceeding below. There are 
some curious narrow openings in the wall between the old buttery and 
the minstrels’ gallery at the other end of the hall, the use of which is 
not very evident; they may, however, have formed a convenient mode 
of conveying refreshments to the musicians in the gallery. 

There are two large painted figures on the wall over the dais, which 
are curious; and the emblazoned shields on the jambs of the windows 
are similar to those which existed before the recent alterations, or rather 
restorations, were made; for, with the exception of the windows before- 
mentioned, no change has taken place, and all the old panelling on the 
walls that was capable of being preserved retain their original position, 
merely denuded of many coats of white paint. 

It is not likely that an earlier date than the commencement of the 
sixteenth century can be ascribed to this part of the building, nor is it 
probable that the remainder was erected before the time of Elizabeth 
and James the First. The words, Uivat H. Rex, painted on the north 
wall, very possibly record the completion of the hall on the accession of 
Edward the Sixth; and the dates 1592 and 1604, remaining on other 
walls, tend to give confirmation as to the periods at which the later 
portions were erected. 

The hall is 44 ft. by 214 ft., and has, as is usually the case, its screen, 
gallery, raised dais, and recessed bay. The buttery opened directly into 
the hall under the gallery, and the old massive door with its hatch is 
still preserved. Adjoining the buttery was the kitchen with its large 
fireplace and separate hatch, and instead of recourse being had to the 
old-fashioned canine turnspit ‘, or other means, the operation of roast- 
ing was aided by a small stream of water which was close to the kitchen, 
and turned a small wheel attached to the spit, and set it in motion. A 
doorway led from the dais to the dining-room, which is 34 ft. by 20 ft., 
and has a rich Elizabethan ceiling, a very elaborate chimney-piece, and 
internal porch or lobby, both of which contain some grotesque figures ; 
the walls are panelled, on which are shields of arms connected with 





* One of the last places where the old turnspit was to be seen, in this part of 
the country, was at “The Squirrel,” at Wellington in Somersetshire. 
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the Walrond family. Two other rooms complete the northern front 
of the house, and a staircase opening from the western end of the dais 
gives access to these rooms, as well as to those above. The original 
windows of the two gables of the eastern front have been removed, 
and given place to common wood sashes, but the spaces between the 
upper and lower ones were filled with stone, on which were carved 
family shields. This has been preserved and used in the new bay win- 
dows. The only part of the house which has been altered is the domestic 
offices. As the kitchen and buttery occupied a large part of the south 
front, and as the porch was inconvenient for the approach of carriages, 
it was considered desirable to make a new entrance on the south side, 
thus enabling the architect to relieve the monotony of the old straight 
front by adding a projecting porch and bay windows, similar to those 
which now ornament the two eastern gables, the extreme width of the 
old openings (11 ft.) suggesting that something of the kind had formed 
a part of the original design. 

In the work of restoration, strictly carried on in a conservative spirit 
throughout, modern comforts have not been neglected. Oaken shut- 
ters now supply the place of iron bars, and lifting sashes are attached to 
the mullioned windows. All the old ceilings either remain in their 
original state, or their defects have been correctly and carefully removed ; 
and thus it may be said that Bradfield House has intrinsically been re- 
stored to its original state. 

The paper on Bradfield House was followed by one from the Rev. H. 
T. Ellacombe, Rector of Clyst St. George, on the restoration of his own 
church, which we hope to print on a future occasion. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 15, The quarterly meeting was held in the Society’s rooms, 
Kilkenny, the Very Rev. the Dan or Ossory in the chair, when the 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Westmeath, the Hon. Mrs. Butler, Lieut.-Col. 
Hatton, and twenty-three other new members were elected. 

The Secretary (Rev. J. Graves) said, that having enquired if it was 
Her Majesty the Queen’s wish that the Journal of the Society should 
still be sent to the Royal Library, notwithstanding the death of the 
Prince Consort, who was a Life Member of the Society, he had received 
a most gracious reply in the affirmative. 

The Treasurer's account was brought up, from which it appeared 
that the receipts for 1861, including a balance of £49 1s. 64d. from 
1860, were £258 5s. 34d., and the expenditure was £209 6s. 7d. 

The Secretary then gave some account of the late Archeological 
Congress at Truro, at which he had attended, though he had felt 
bound to decline the generous offer of the Society in connection there- 
with. Independently of meeting many eminent men with whom he had 
from time to time corresponded, he was bound to say that the attention 
and kindness of the Cornishmen to himself and the other strangers who 
attended the meeting was most gratifying. As to the antiquities of the 
district, they were most interesting to an Irish archeologist, and he re- 
gretted very much that only two Irishmen were present—Lord Dun- 
raven and himself. The stone forts, cromlechs, caves, tumuli, and stone 
hut-circles of the aborigines were, as might be expected, alike in both 
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countries; but what chiefly attracted his attention was the fact that 
they were found clustered on the western hills and cliffs of England, 
just as we find them abounding on the western mountain-sides and cliffs 
of Ireland. His impression. was that the race which built them and 
fought in defence of them were a race fighting against an exterminating 
enemy—that they were unsuccessful—next found shelter in Ireland for 
a time, and were at last hurled over the cliffs of Kerry and Arran into 
the Atlantic. Of course he could not prove this theory, but he defied 
any one to stand on the Cornish and the Kerry hills and not have the 
same idea forced on him. He would long remember with pleasure his 
Cornish experiences. 

Several donations to the library and museum were laid on the table. 
Among them were flint and iron arrow-heads, beads, coins, tradesmen’s 
tokens, gun-money pieces, &c. The Rev. Albert B. James, of Ballynoe- 
house, Raghlin Island, presented a rubbing from a monumental slab 
lying in the churchyard of that island. The inscription is as follows :— 
“Hic . jacet . Jacobvs . Bodius: Andree . Lismor: Episcopi . Filius . 
cum . Uxore . Christina . Campbella . qui . obiit . nono die . Decembr . 
Anno . Dom. 1665.” The Rev. Mr. James stated that Andrew Boyd, 
Bishop of Argyll and the Western Isles, was the natural son of Thomas, 
fifth Baron Boyd. He had been Prebendary of Glasgow, and was 
translated to the see of Argyle in 1613. He succeeded John Campbell 
in the bishopric, and died in 1637. 

Mr. Robertson presented drawings of a gable cross and holy-water 
stoup, from the ruins of St. Michael’s Church, Damagh, near Kilkenny, 
and mentioned in connection therewith a curious custom observed by 
the peasantry of the district. On the patron day, which is observed on 
the Sunday next after Michaelmas-day, the graves in the churchyard, 
being denuded of their usual grassy covering, are carefully sanded over 
by the relatives of the deceased, there being a rivalry as to who shall 
have the finest sand for the purpose; and that material is therefore 
often brought from very considerable distances. Mr. Robertson men- 
tioned that on the occasion of his visit, last Michaelmas-day, the dress- 
ing of the graves of the Kerewick family appeared to have excited the 
largest amount of admiration in the district. He had, on a previous 
occasion, called the attention of the Society to the circumstance that 
a similar custom prevailed with respect to the graves in the neigh- 
Pig churchyard of Ballycallan on the patron day, the festival of 

t. Brigid. 

Mr. Prim, on the part of T. L. Cooke, Esq., Parsonstown, exhibited 
a very curious old vellum-covered MS. volume, accompanied by the 
following explanatory remarks sent by Mr. Cooke :— 

**T send for inspection by the Society a MS. bound in vellum, which was 
found a few years ago at Cloghan Castle, in the King’s County, on the occasion of 
the furniture of the O’More being disposed of by auction. It looks as if the 
writer of the MS. either really was the originator of Moore’s Almanack, so well 
known as a collection of prophetic absurdities, or that he was at all events entitled 
to compete with his worthy namesake. The title to the MS. now sent is ‘Garett 
Moore his Almanack and Pocket Book, without beginning and without end—1699.’ 
It contains rules for using a new perpetual card or almanack, and similar matters ; 
also quack recipes, and obscene ribaldry. At page 30 is— 

* If any now offended be * Garett Moore, Philomath, 

With him, I say, y* pen’d it ; And almanack maker, lately 
Let him, I pray, without delay, Come from Germany after 
Goe take his pen ant mend it. A very tedious study.’ 
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“At pages 32 and 33 are a quadrant and perpetual card almanack, and at 
pages 34, 35 are field notes of a survey and a map of Oxmantown-green, Dublin, 

“ But the greatest novelty, and certainly one which, if true, would be invaluable 
to an assassin, is the entry on p. 37, of which the following is a copy :— 

«<A recett to make bulletts that will scatter like shott.—First, take one ounce 
of lead, and so much of salmoniack as you can take between your finger, and one 
ounce of quicksilver, melt all together and make bulletts—one bullett will doe 
execution in nature of shott.’ 

“* How to make powder that will make no report.—Take a charge of powder 
and putt in a pair of scales, and mix it with the like quantity of burned alum, 
then charge the gun or pistoll.’ 

“In some parts of the book there are entries relating to the repairs of Cloghan 
Castle and the survey of townlands in the neighbourhood. Hence, as Cloghan 
Castle, which was then part of the county Galway, but is now included in the 
King’s County, was granted to Garrett Moore (not O’More) in 1683, it is not 
improbable but that the writer of this MS. almanack, in 1699, was the patentee 
of that and many other lands in several counties embraced by the same patent.” 


H. M. Westropp, Esq., of Cork, forwarded a paper descriptive of 
buildings, termed fanaux de cimetiére, found in many French church- 
yards, bearing a striking analogy to the Irish round towers. They 
are hollow towers, round or square, having at their summits several 
openings, at which were placed, in the olden time, lighted lamps. The 
purpose was to light, during the night, funeral processions which came 
from afar. None were known to which an earlier date can be assigned 
than the eleventh century, the greater number were of the thirteenth 
century, and none more modern than the fifteenth; and they vary from 
nine to twelve yards in height. A drawing of one of those buildings, 
sent to illustrate the paper, shewed a very striking resemblance indeed 
to the Irish round towers, having not only the conical cap at top, 
over four apertures, but the entrance doorway being elevated a consider- 
able distance from the ground. Mr. Westropp stated that some of 
these structures arose, like the tower of St. Kevin’s Kitchen, at Glen- 
dalough, from the roofs of sepulchral chapels; and he drew from those 
facts the inference that the idea of the Irish round towers had been 
originally derived from France. 

Dr. Campion read a paper, of much local interest, on “The Old 
Schools and Seminaries of Kilkenny City ;” two other communications 
were also submitted to the meeting :—“ References in Spanish History 
to Migrations from Spain into Ireland,” by R. R. Madden, F.R.C.S., 
&c., and “On the Materials for the Topography of the Counties of 
Ulster, as preserved in the MSS. of the Ordnance Survey,” by the Rev. 
J. O’Hanlon, R.C.C. 

After a vote of thanks was given to the donors and exhibitors, an 
adjournment took place to the first Wednesday in January. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH20- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 29. The Rev. Rossrt Burnasy, M.A., in the chair. 

The Rev. George Ashby was elected a member. 

Mr. J. 8. Crossley, of Derby, presented to the Society, through 
Mr. Bellairs, the rubbing of a brass of a very singular character, 
it bearing the pedigree and arms of a family for several generations. 
Mr. Bellairs considered it to be unique, being rather a memorial of 
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a whole family than of an individual. The upper inscription, on either 
side of which were the arms of Lyndlay and Palmes, was, as nearly as 
could be read,— 


“ Nec Fictum fecialis erat nec monumentum gemis (or genus).” 


Then followed a pedigree of the Palmes family, in the centre of which 
appeared the arms of Palmes, with a crescent for difference, quartering 
four other coats, one of which was Lyndlay. Under the pedigree re- 
posed a figure which Mr. Bellairs concluded to be that of Francis 
Palmes, who, from the pedigree, seemed first to have married a Corbet, 
and, secondly, a Hadnall, who appeared to have been living in 1598, 
the date of the brass. The mother of this Francis was Isabella Lyndlay, 
heiress of the Lyndlays, who died in 1528. Under this recumbent figure 
was another inscription, the date 1593, and the canting motto, “ Justus 
ut Palma.” The locality of the original brass not being stated by 
Mr. Crossley, a fuller description of the family to whose memory it 
was erected could not be given. 

Mr. James Thompson read a short paper upon Latimer’s House at 
Thurcaston. He said there were two houses, each of which was said to 
be “ Latimer’s House.” One of these was near the church, the other 
up the town street, north of the church. Mr. Thompson alleged that the 
former was the old manor-house, built (as the description on the front 
shewed) by Nicholas Grosvenor, who was the lord of the manor in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and whose ancestors before him were lords of the 
manor. Latimer’s father was a yeoman, or substantial farmer, who had 
no land of his own ; but he employed six labouring men, had a hundred 
sheep, and kept thirty cows, which his wife and her maids milked. 
Yeoman Latimer, therefore, did not live in the house of Squire Grosvenor 
(whose tenant he was, in all probability), but in his own comfortable 
strongly-built farm-house in the street, behind which lay the fields and 
meadows where he and his men daily toiled. Mr. Thompson exhibited, 
in illustration of his paper, ‘wo beautifully finished water-colour draw- 
ings,—one of the old house in which Latimer was born, and the other 
of the ancient and interesting bridge in the rear of it,—the production 
of Mr. Dudgeon, and which are intended to be forwarded to the forth- 
coming exhibition in the town museum. 

Mr. G. C. Bellairs exhibited two drawings (fac-similes) of ancient 
stained glass, now remaining in Stockerston Church, Leicestershire : 
one represented a female figure, a member of the family of Boyville, in 
whose possession the manor was for several generations, John de Boy- 
ville founding a hospital there in 1466; the other represents most 
graphically the Nailing to the Cross. The exactness and beauty of 
these fac-similes were much admired. Mr. Bellairs remarked that art- 
ists in stained glass might study the glass at Stockerston with goud 
results, the colouring being extremely simple and effective. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill then read some Notes upon Alexton Church, 
Leicestershire :— 


“This church is interesting chiefly from the various changes it had undergone 
at different periods. 

“ It is described in the old terrier of glebe lands, &c., dated 1638, as ‘ consisting 
of one allie or ile, and the steeple having four small bells,’ and as such it continued 
until the commencement of the restoration now in progress. But it bore traces of 
having been a much larger church, with north and south aisles. The arcades of 
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these aisles remained with their arches filled up and plain square-headed windows 
inserted. 

“The north side of the nave is the oldest part of the church; its two Norman 
arches being fine specimens of twelfth-century work. These arches are richly 
carved, and of different pattern: the one is zigzag, and the other enriched lozenge 
with scolloped labels; the central pillar is round, with the usual bold square 
abacus; the two responds are of the same character, excepting that the face of the 
capital of the westernmost is curiously ornamented with circular work. These 
arches were at one time frescoed. The two responds seem to indicate that the 
original aisle consisted of only two bays, but it was afterwards lengthened, as 
another semicircular arch of plainer work can be traced on the outside, and a small 
portion of it also on the inside close to the tower. 

“The chancel-arch was taken down at the beginning of the present century, 
but the half-pillars that supported it were left. These are round, with capitals 
plainly foliated, and square abaci, having their corners chamfered or cut off. The 
mortised boles in the pillars shew that at one time there was a roodscreen. 

“The south arcade of the nave consisted of three bays, with pointed arches and 
octagonal pillars. The mouldings, &c., indicate that this aisle was of the Decorated 
style, but of rather poor character. The respond of the east end is weak, and the 
work throughout rather rough. Several portions of square-headed windows have 
been found during the present restoration built up in the walls; these in all proba- 
bility originally belonged to the south aisle. 

“The chancel, like the body of the church, has undergone some changes, as it 
bears traces of having been lengthened some years after the portion nearest the 
nave was built, the south wall not being in a straight line, and the side windows 
of different dates. These windows consist of two lights. Of the earlier ones, that 
on the south side has geometrical tracery, the other is plain lancet-shaped. On 
the north side there is also a small one-light leper’s window with cusps, corre- 
sponding exactly in shape with the piscina within the altar space on the south 
side. These may all be considered as early Decorated, and probably are of the 
same date. There is no doubt that this chancel was subsequently lengthened, 
and the piscina was then removed to its present position. The latter windows 
are square-headed, and that on the south side has poor debased tracery. The east 
window of this period was probably removed, and the unsightly churchwardens’ 
window inserted, when the monuments on each side, bearing date 1726 and 1762, 
were erected. There is one peculiar feature about the chancel-arch not yet men- 
tioned, viz. that the shaft of the southern respond stands back about a foot from 
the place it should occupy on the base. The question is—was it originally left so, 
or was it removed at some subsequent time ? 

“The porch on the south side was probably built at the time when the aisles 
were removed and the arches filled in. It had this inscription over the doorway, 
* Edward: Andrews, the founder hereof. Ao. Dmn. 1594, R.E. 35. Deo gracias °.’ 
It was built out of the materials of the original porch, as the shafts of the door- 
way arch were of Decorated character, corresponding to the aisle. Instead of the 
arch a flattish stone was placed upon them. The gable was ornamented with two 
grotesque and rudely carved figures of animals, much older than the Elizabethan 
finial set up between them. 

“The doorway into the church was circular-headed, but without any ornament, 
and most likely was a portion of the Norman doorway of the north aisle. 

“The tower was built within the nave and upon three arches, all of which were 
filled up about fifty years ago to support the tower, which was deemed unsafe. 
The side arches seem to indicate that it was built while the aisles were standing, 
on the south side, but in the masonry that filled up the last bay of the arcade 
is a square-headed window, now blocked up: it was most likely inserted to admit 
light into the belfry after the removal of the aisle. 

“The dates of the various parts of the church are probably as follows:—The 
Norman arches on the north side and the chancel-arch about 1160 (Henry II.) ; 
the western portion of the chancel the end of the thirteenth century, the period 
of transition from Early English to Decorated (Edward I.); the south aisle the 
middie of the fourteenth century (Edward III.); the tower and eastern portion 
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of the chancel about 1500 (Henry VII.); both aisles removed and porch built 
1594 (36th of Elizabeth). 

“The church is now being restored to something of its original character, 
mainly at the expense of the present noble owner of the manor, Lord Berners. . . . . 
Three pieces of stained glass windows of the fourteenth century, taken out of the 
church before commencing the restoration, are in the safe keeping of the Rev. 
T. Norris, the curate of the parish. Two of them consist of collections of different 
glass, probably the remains of windows placed in the church in years gone by ; some 
of the pieces are very rich, especially the rubies. The third piece is a portion of the 
coat of arms of the Bakepuiz family, who were formerly lords and patrons of Alex- 
ton, whose chief seat was (according to Burton) Barton Bakepuiz, and whose family 
adhered to the noble house of Ferrers, Earls of Derby, to whose deeds they appear 
often to be witnesses. The Bakepuiz family adopted (as was commonly the case 
in those days) the arms of their suzerain lord. They bore upon their escutcheon 
the following,—Gules, two bars argent, three horse-shoes in chief or; the three 
horse-shoes being the emblem of the house of Ferrers. 

“In Burton’s time two other escutcheons adorned the windows of the church :— 
1. Gules, with a mullet sable upon the uppermost bar; these being the arms 
of Hakluit, who held a separate manor at Alexton 36th Elizabeth, and who had 
also a separate manor at Hallaxton. 2. The other coat of arms was Gules, three 
pole-axes or; the bearer of these unknown.” 


The first Part of the Society’s Transactions, announced at the General 
Meeting, Jan. 27, 1862‘, has just been issued. This, as we learn from 
the Preface, is not in any way to interfere with the issue of the yearly 
volume of the Associated Societies, with whom, as heretofore, the 
Leicestershire Society will be in union; but its object is to preserve 
a record, in more detail than can there be given, of the Papers read and 
objects exhibited at each meeting since the formation of the Society. 
A Part, containing about 100 pages, is to appear yearly, until all the past 
Transactions have been published. The present Part extends from Jan. 
10, 1855 to Dec. 29, 1856, and contains many interesting and well- 
illustrated papers, among which we would particularly mention one by 
Mr. James Thompson, on “ The Early Heraldry of Leicestershire.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Nov. 5. J.H. Hryvz, Esq., in the chair. The attendance was 
unusually large. 

After the election of two new members, the Rev. Dr. Bruce drew 
attention to three large casts upon the table which had been sent to 
him, accompanied by a letter from Mr. H. Laing, of Edinburgh, in 
which that gentleman said,—* I have this day sent to the Museum 
three casts from the concentric circles on the rocks of Argyleshire, for 
presentation to the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, by Professor 
J. Y¥. Simpson. It may perhaps be already known to you that one of 
these singular relics of early times had been discovered a few miles 
from Edinburgh ; if not, you will feel interested in the discovery. I 
hope soon to have an opportunity of taking a cast from it.” A great 
number of these, Dr. Bruce said, had been found in different parts of 
Northumberland—in Doddington and elsewhere. It was thought, in- 
deed, that they were peculiar to Northumberland; but he saw in 
Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Cumberland”’ that there was a drawing of one in one of 
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the plates. He believed that no reliable opinion had been formed as to 
their origin, whether they were military or religious. 

Dr. Charlton presented to the Society a medieval lady’s shoe, found 
after the fire at Naworth Castle. He remarked that the Society had 
several Roman shoes, but they had never had a good specimen of the 
medieval ones. The shoe excited no little amusement at its rather un- 
graceful proportions—the sole being thicker and probably even heavier 
than any of the strongest men’s boots of the present day. 

The Rev. Dr. Bruce read a paper on some discoveries which have 
been recently made at Benwell Little Park, the residence of G. W. 
Rendel, Esq., of which the following is a summary :— 


“Dr. Bruce began by referring to some discoveries in Cumberland which had 
been communicated to him by Mr. Parker, of Brampton. These were some of the 
traces of Roman occupation in the vicinity of the old church of Brampton, and the 
discovery of an inscribed stone found in the Bank’s Head Mile Castle, mentioning 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius. He then refirred to some coins and an inscription 
to the Emperor Gordian, which had been discovered at Benwell during the build- 
ing of Mr. Mulcaster’s house and the excavations of the Whittle Dene Water Com- 
pany’s reservoir. Coming to more recent discoveries, he went on to say:—On 
Saturday last (Nov. 1) when the workmen who are putting in order the orna- 
nental ground adjoining the recently-erected edifice of G. W. Rendel, Esq., at 
Benwell Little Park, were proceeding with their labours, they hit upon something 
that seemed to be unusual. By Mr. Rendel’s directions, they proceeded with cau- 
tion, and thoroughly excavated the spot which had attracted their attention. The 
portion of the ground which has heen examined lies just outside the east rampart 
of Condercum, near its south-east angle. There are here, as well as on the south 
of the station, numerous remains of suburban dwellings, which seem to be strug- 
gling to free themselves from the sod which envelopes them. A square building, 
measuring about 15 ft. (inside measurement) each way, was laid bare ; four or five 
courses of wall were standing. Near the south wall two altars were found, lying 
obliquely, with their inscribed faces downwards (as is usually the case); and in 
various positions near the spot were several large stones, portions of a statue, and 
the fragment of an inscribed slab, which may be afterwards alluded to. At the 
same spot some burials seem to have taken place. Both the altars contain much 
that is new to the students of lapidary literature ; in attempting to make any re- 
marks upon them therefore, after only a few hours’ consideration, we may justly 
claim the liberty of altering or amending at a future time any opinion we may 
now give. 

“The first altar which I shall describe is 4 ft. 4in. high, and 16in. wide in the 
body. It is formed of a sandstone of the district, and is in some places reddened 
by fire. The decorations upon it are of a highly ornate character, tastefully de- 
signed and skilfully executed. The face of the capital has been broken off ; but a 
portion of the face was found close at hand, and it enables us to ascertain what the 
whole was when complete. The altar is carved on all four sides; this is an unusual, 
though not quite singular circumstance; an altar now at Castle Nook, near Alston, 
being also ornamented on the back as well as the sides. The altar is provided with 
a focus; and the volutes on each side of it seem to have had for their model 
a bundle of leaves of Indian corn. An altar which I saw in Florence last autumn, 
impressed me with the idea that the rolls on the top of the capitals of the Roman 
altar were symbolical of the fagots which were to consume the offering; this altar 
confirmed me in the opinion. On the sides of the capital we have vine-branches 
shaded with leaves, and laden with bunches of grapes. The mouldings of the 
base are graceful; two of them are of the kind called the cable pattern, so often 
used in Norman architecture, and thought to be peculiar to the Gothic style. One 
side of the altar has, in basso relievo, the sacrificing knife, the other the pitcher 
for holding the wine used in the sacrifice; and on the back is a circular garland. 
The inscription on the face of the altar is well cut, and the letters are of most 
tasteful form, but several of them are tied together after the manner of our 
modern diphthongs. These: tied letters are generally understood to indicate 
a somewhat advanced period of the empire. The inscription, deprived of its com- 
plications, is— 
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DEO 
ANTENOCITICO 
ET NVMINIB. 
AVGVSTOR. 
AEL. VIBIVS 
> LEG. XX. V.V. 
v.8. L. M. 


which may be read in English,—‘ To the god Antenociticus and the deities of the 
Emperors, Alius Vibius, a centurion of the Twentieth Legion, styled the Valerian 
and the Victorious, freely dedicated this altar, in the discharge of a vow to objects 
most worthy of it.’ The god Antenociticus is quite new to us. Prior to this dis- 
covery, we had no idea that any such demon as he graced the calendar of heathen 
Rome. Beside the greater and lesser deities of Greece and Rome, there is a crowd 
of local deities that are only known to the ‘painful students’ of stony mythology. 
Among the district gods of Roman Britain we have Vitres, Hamia, Setlocenia, 
Mounus, Mogon, Belatucader, and Cocidius; and an altar recently found near 
Petriana (Walton-house) seems to reveal to us another strange god of the name of 
Venauntis. This altar, so far as I can understand it, makes known to us still an- 
other. Whether the name is derived from the district where the deity was supposed 
to exercise his sway, or whether it is descriptive of his qualities, 1am at present 
unable to give any opinion. The genius or godship of the emperors was often 
worshipped, and that seems to have been the case here. It will be observed that 
the emperors are spoken of in the plural number,—av@vstorvM. The other altar 
also which we have to consider, speaks of a plurality of emperors. Who can have 
been intended? We have a plurality of emperors in the time of Antoninus the 
Philosopher, when he shared the purple with Lucius Verus; in the time of Severus, 
when he associated his two sons with himself; and at the close of the short reign of 
Elagabalus, when he called Severus Alexander to divide with him his obloquy and 
danger. We need scarcely go farther in this enumeration, for the style of this 
altar does not belong to a later age. Possibly it was carved when Septimius 
Severus, and his sons Caracalla and Geta, were the lords of this lower creation. 

“The other altar is not nearly so ornate as the first. Neither its design nor its 
execution is good. The letters of the inscription are rudely formed. It has pro- 
bably been committed to unskilful hands, for circumstances seem to warrant the 
opinion that it must have been nearly contemporaneous with the other. It has no 
focus. The inscription reads thus :— 


DEO ANOCITICO 

IVDICIIS OPTIMO- 

RVM MAXIMORVM 

QVE IMPP. N. SVB VIB: (VLP. ?) 
MARCELLO COS. TINE- 

IVS LONGVS IN PRAE- 

FECTVRA EQVITV. . 

LATO CLAVO EXORN.. 

TVS ET Q. D. 


which may be translated,—‘Tineius Longus, holding office in the Prefectship of 
knights, adorned with the broad stripe, and a questor, dedicated this altar to 
Anociticus (gy. Antenociticus), in consequence of the decisions of our most excellent 
and most mighty emperors given under Vibius Marcellus, a man of consular rank.’ 
The first thing that perplexes us in this inscription is the similarity of the name of 
this god with that on the other, and yet they are different. Probably the same god 
is meant, and most likely the first a on this altar is intended to stand for ANTE on 
the other, though there is nothing to indicate it. At the end of the first line 
there is a character resembling a Q; close examination induces me to suppose that 
it is only the leaf-shaped stop so often introduced in inscriptions. I was in hope 
when I saw the epithets optimorwm mazximorum that I should have been able by 
them to have ascertained the emperor to whom they were applied ; but I have not 
succeeded. These terms (optimus and maximus) are frequently applied to Trajan, 
both on coins and sculptures, and occasionally to Antoninus Pius, but I can find no 
instance of their being applied to any of the conjoint emperors. The nearest ap- 
proach to it that I have yet observed is on the Arch of Severus at Rome. Ori- 
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ginally the names of the two sons of Severus were appended to his own, but when 
Caracalla murdered Geta, he had his brother’s name struck out from the inscrip- 
tion, and the gap filled up with the words OPTIMIS FORTISSIMISQVE PRINCIPIBVS. 
It may be that this altar belongs to the time of Severus. The flattery implied in 
the use of the words optimus maximus will be noticed when it is remembered that 
these are the epithets almost universally applied upon altars to Jupiter, the king of 
gods and men. The last letter on the fourth line is indistinct ; it looks like an x, 
but it is possibly a B, the rounded parts of the letters having been worn off with 
the angle of the altar. TZéneius is a somewhat peculiar name, but several examples 
of it occur in Gruter. The expression Lato clavo exornatus is new in the altars of 
the north of England. It no doubt indicates that the person possessed senatorial 
rank. In Rich’s “ Illustrated Latin Dictionary” we have the following explanation 
of Clavus Latus :—‘ The broad stripe; an ornamental band of purple colour, run- 
ning down the front of a tunic, in a perpendicular direction, immediately over the 
front of the chest, the right of wearing which formed one of the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Roman senator, though at a late period it appears to have been some- 
times granted as a favour to individuals of the equestrian order.’ There is a pas- 
sage in Suetonius’s Life of Augustus Cesar which seems to throw some light upon 
this subject. He says,—‘ That the sons of senators might become early acquainted 
with the administration of affairs, he permitted them, at the age when they took 
the garb of manhood (toga virilis), to assume also the distinction of the senatorian 
robe, with its broad border (latwm clavum induere), and to be present at the de- 
bates in the senate-house. When they entered the military service, he not only 
gave them the rank of military tribunes in the legions, but likewise the command 
of the auxiliary horse. And that all might have an opportunity of acquiring 
military experience, he commonly joined two sons of senators in command of each 
troop of horse.’ Although Suetonius refers to a state of things more than a cen- 
tury earlier than the erection of this altar, it almost seems as if he had written 
this sentence by way of explaining to us this inscription. Tineius Longus, though 
probably not having a seat in the senate-house, was a man of senatorial rank, and 
was sent to flesh his sword in the flanks of Caledonians worthy of his steel. The 
last two letters in the inscription may admit of some question. Probably in 
addition to his other orders, he held the rank of questor, which is indicated by 
the initial letter of the word. Most likely p stands for dicavit, ‘he dedicated.’ 
It will be observed that Tineius Longus, whilst doing honour to his god, does not 
neglect his own dignities. These he blazons forth in considerable detail. Is he 
the only person who has made religion a stalking-horse to personal applause? For 
many a century the name of Tineius Longus was buried in oblivion; now at length 
the altar, once more brought to the light of day, is true to its trust, and the blush- 
ing honours of its dedicator will gain greater celebrity than ever. All who are 
familiar with the inscriptions found in the north of England will be prepared: to 
admit the fact, which this stone presses upon us, that Rome sent some of her 
greatest men to Britain. A leaf fills up a blank at the close of the last line. The 
letters on, this altar have been coated with red paint. The remains of this are 
clearly to be discerned. I think that the other altar has been similarly treated, 
though the marks of it are not so distinct. Most of the inscriptions found in the 
catacombs of Rome are painted red, but this is the first time I have known any of 
our local inscriptions to be coloured. 

“Near the south wall of the building the remains of three skeletons had been 
found. They evidently bad not fallen in unawares or by chance, inasmuch as they 
were lying in due order, pretty nearly parallel to the wall east and west. Then, 
besides these, at the other angle there were remains of urn burials—fragments of 
charred bones, and fragments of land shells, which Dr. Bruce conjectured were 
those of snails, Then, it was a curious thing to find burials not within a Roman 
station, but so near it as these. The question was, How can these bones have 
come here? The urn burials, he thought, no doubt belonged to the Roman period, 
and the others might have taken place in Roman times too; because in the decline 
of the Roman time in Britain they contracted their fortifications—everything 
indicated it.” 


Mr. Rendel said that since he had the pleasure of shewing Dr. Bruce 
these discoveries, there was a little further light thrown upon the posi- 
tion in which the human remains were found. They had found that the 
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building was a little greater in extent, and what they at first thought 
was the boundary-wall was nothing but a partition-wall, which enclosed 
the position in which these skeletons were found. In fact, it appeared 
now that they were within the building. These further discoveries re- 
garding the building also cleared up the position of the altars. They 
also were within the building, and they stood parallel on each side of 
the recess in which the statue must have stood. It was evident that 
the altars had not been removed very far from where they were ori- 
ginally placed, because underneath their site was found a bed of concrete. 

Mr. Clayton thought it might have been a small temple. 

Dr. Bruce said these might have been priests claiming the right of 
being buried on holy ground. 

After an interesting conversation on the subject, 

Mr. Clayton said that he had that morning inspected these altars, and 
sketched out a reading of the inscriptions, which he had the satisfaction 
now to find was substantially the same as that of Dr. Bruce. The 
altars are dedicated to a god hitherto unknown, probably a British god. 
One of them is very beautiful in design and execution, and (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the fine altar preserved by Lord Lonsdale in 
Whitehaven Castle) is superior to anything yet found in Britain; this 
altar is probably of the date of Hadrian, it is dedicated by a centurion 
of the 20th Legion, which was stationed in this part of the country in 
the reign of Hadrian, and was soon afterwards moved southward. The 
other altar is of ruder workmanship, and would seem to belong to 
a lower period of the Empire. If he (Mr. Clayton) rendered correctly 
the words sUB ULPIO MARCELLO, the date would be fixed in the reign of 
Commodus. Dr. Bruce had justly observed that Tineius Longus, the 
dedicator of this altar, appeared to have been a vain man. Not so 
Ulpius Marcellus, the general of Commodus, who retrieved the Roman 
affairs in Britain, then in a desperate state, and yet no traces of his 
name have been found anywhere on the Roman Wall, except on a frag- 
ment of a stone at Cilurnum. It was the practice of the Roman soldier, 
in dedicating to a god of the country in which he was placed, to join 
one of his own divinities. The combination with the British god of the 
“deities of the emperors,” on the first altar, is not unusual. The com- 
bination on the second altar of the “judicial decrees of the best and 
greatest of our emperors” was, he believed, unique. 

Dr. Bruce said that as soon as he had seen the altars he wrote to 
Mr. Roach Smith, one of their best Roman antiquaries, asking for his 
opinion upon it. He had received a reply to that letter on his way to 
the meeting. The Rev. Dr. then read the letter alluded to, in which 
Mr. Smith, after the usual acknowledgments, went on to say,—‘‘ I am 
quite delighted to see such discoveries. I hope we shall be puzzled 
with them much more. Who the god Antenociticus was, I expect will, 
after all our researches, be a question. It may be a topical name; or it 
may be an epithet applied to Apollo, or the Sun. . . . I never before met 
with the datus clavus in an inscription.” 

Dr. Bruce said he thought Mr.Clayton’s suggestion, that the pre- 
nomen of MARCELLUS was ULPIUS and not vrsrus, was very valuable, and 
most likely correct. The only letter about which there could be 
@ question was the L, and as the three letters vip. were crowded to- 
gether at the end of the line, it would be nothing wonderful if the 
bottom stroke of that letter should be shorn of its due proportions. 
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The last letter, the B, £, or P, was confessedly imperfect, in consequence 
of the abrasion of the angle of the stone. Profiting by Mr. Clayton’s 
suggestion, he would again examine the altar. 

Some further conversation having taken place, the subject dropped, 
with the understanding that Mr. Rendel should draw up a complete 
account of the discovery of these very important remains. 

Mr. White drew attention to the fact of so many old buildings being 
pulled down in Northumberland and Durham, and suggested that some 
arrangements should be come to whereby photographs of those about to 
be similarly treated might be taken and preserved by the Society. 

Dr. Bruce brought forward the subject of the jubilee of the Society 
next year, and suggested that an appropriate way of celebrating it 
would be by laying the foundation-stone of their new Museum, On 
the suggestion of the Chairman, the subject was deferred till the next 
meeting. 


NORTHAMPTON ARCHIDIACONAL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Oct. 2, The annual meeting was held at Northampton, in the lecture- 
hall of the Religious and Useful Knowledge Society, the Hien Suertrr 
(W. Smyth, Esq.) in the chair. Among those present were the Rev. 
Lord Alwyne Compton, the Hon. and Kev. P. A. Irby, the Rev. Canon 
James, the Rev. Canon Barton, Edward Thornton, Esq., the Rev. P. 
Thornton, the Rev. Christopher Smyth, the Rev. Peake Banton, the 
Rev. J. T. Browne, the Rev. W. Collins, the Rev. W. Butlin, the Rev. 
H., L. Elliot, E. F. Law, Esq., Samuel Sharp, Esq., &c. Many ladies 
also were present. 

The Rev. Canon James read the report, which spoke first of church 
building or restoration : — 


“ Of plans of churches this year brought under our consideration by the architects 
or incumbents, those of Sutton Bassett, by Mr. Goddard, have been efficiently com- 
pleted, and a most interesting Norman chapel has been preserved, when on the very 
edge of destruction. The enlargement and re-arrangement of Kingsthorpe Church 
is being judiciously carried out by Mr. Slater, and it is hoped that, through the 
representation made by our committee, some doomed windows of early date may 
be retained. 

“Uppingham Church, the plans of which were noticed in former reports, has 
been since opened under most happy augury, as also the remarkable church of 
Ketton ; and there is every hope that the fine church of Higham Ferrers, so long 
finished, though still unused, will be immediately prepared for the resumption of 
Divine service, though, in the first instance, with temporary fittings. The design 
for the new chapel of Uppingham School, by Mr. Street, is exhibited here to-day, 
and it is well worthy of the high name he has achieved for himself in mediswval 
architecture. 

“Mr. Scott’s plans for the Training College at Peterborough have received the 
most laborious attention of the sub-committee, and the repeated revision of the 
architect, and have been reduced to the most economical scale of which so large 
a building is capable, without any loss of architectural character. Indeed, the 
severe simplicity of the elevation, which at once bespeaks the practical character 
of the institution, so commends itself, that even in an architectaral point of view 
it will be a great loss, should the district for whose use it is intended not come 
forward liberally to furnish the necessary funds for its erection. 

“The committee have been consulted, as before, on many minor questions—of 
Christian monuments, painted windows, wall decoration, and the like; and they are 
always ready to give any advice in their power whereby the memorials of the dead 
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may be made subservient to the adornment, and not the defacement, of the 
House of God. 

“Their attention has been continued to obtain photographs of all the churches 
within the archdeaconry previous to any proposed restoration ; but it often happens 
that the preparatory work of demolition has commenced before they have had the 
opportunity of making that faithful record of the old state of things which photo- 
graphy alone can give, and which I venture to assert, in spite of its more fashion- 
able use in caricaturing all our good-looking friends, is the true and proper sphere 
of photographic art. Unfortunately, the fine old church of Clapton, on which 
a paper will be read to-day, was one of those which passed away before our photo- 
grapher could take its portrait. The accurate drawings and measurements of Sir 
Henry Dryden and Mr. More have made up for this omission as far as hand- 
drawings can, but we must still regret the want of a fac-simile of its very self, 
and yet more feclingly bewail its actual destruction. The original design for the 
new church of Clapton, which was to replace one of the finest specimens of early 
geometrical Gothic in the county, in its earliest form rejectéd altogether the re- 
use of the old decorative materials, but, through the representations of our Society, 
a promise has been given that every available feature of the old church shall be 
worked up again in the new. Those who, like myself, saw the splendid windows 
and arches of the old church laid out on the greensward, in more than their 
pristine beauty, their outlines rounded and their colour toned by the soft grey 
lichens of five centuries, can hardly reconcile themselves to the belief in the 
necessity of so thorough a demolition as has been accomplished. When we con- 
demn the well-abused eighteenth century for the destruction and deportation of 
Rushton and Overstone, we hardly expect to see a similar story enacted in the 
proud light of the nineteenth century, under the sanction of official authority. 

“The most important step taken this year for the advancement and extension 
of the interests and operations of the Society has been the appointment of a local 
sub-committee of gentlemen who, living chiefly in the town of Northampton, and 
holding evening meetings once a month, have taken under their special cognizance 
the description and preservation of antiquities of the immediate neighbourhood, 
and carried the work of the Society into a field which we have always been most 
anxious to cultivate, but which, till the appointment of this committee, we have 
been unable to approach. This movement has resulted in the accession of many 
new members from the town itself, and has led to many most valuable memoirs and 
discussions. It only requires to be better known to gather to itself archeologists 
and learners in every department, and to form the centre of an art union between 
town and county, which I hope may find a still further practical development in 
the museum which, under the Public Library and Museum Act, has been liberally 
adopted by this town, and for the location of which the new Town-hall, now in the 
course of building, has made provision. 

“An architectural report for the year 1862 which professes to be discursive 
can hardly omit some reference to the Great International Exhibition. The 
building itself has certainly not been a happy illustration of English architectural 
art; nor, even if iron and glass are to be henceforth the popular materials which 
the architect will be called upon to employ, can this be called a successful 
adaptation of them. It is a decided falling off from the constructive success 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and its main defect is in the feature to which 
it looked for its greatest triumph. It has proved the utter absurdity, both for 
effect and convenience, of a dome of glass. 

“It seems to me that there is needed a strong expression from all lovers of art 
in Great Britain against the perseverance in the perpetration of such architecture 
as South Kensington delights in. This indescribable composition, whose boast it 
is that it dispenses alike with architect and style, is gradually establishing itself 
over the whole area obtained by the Commissioners with the profits of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851. The Horticultural Gardens have, to my mind, been piteously 
sacrificed to it; and there is now growing up in the centre of the South Kensington 
Museum a permanent erection, which, though certainly well adapted to set off the 
splendid treasures of the Art-upon-Loan Exhibition, yet holds them in no other 
fashion than the jewel is held in the toad’s head. The old corrugated iron 
Brompton boilers all could put up with; they were so avowedly temporary that 
one rejoiced that their ugliness eventually enforced something better, and that 
their cheapness offered no bar to th:ir speedy destruction; but when permanent 
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buildings are being erected to hold the art treasures of the kingdom, we may well 
expect that some architect of note should be called in to save us from such fearful 
inflictions as are exhibited in the strange construction and anomalous ornamental 
details of the new buildings. Even humble provincial Societies like our own may 
do some good by an expression of their opinion, because they are thoroughly free 
from that professional jealousy which is alleged by the advocates of this new style 
as the motive of the opposition that has been raised against it. 

“ Altogether, architecture has received poor recognition from the Exhibition 
Commissioners. It had some difficulty in gaining any position there; and, as 
far as foreign architecture is concerned, it can hardly be said to be represented 
et all. But the English department shews unmistakeably that whatever life 
and progress there is in British architecture, it is wholly in the line of Gothic 
development.” 


The Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton took the chair at the evening meet- 
ing, when papers were read “On the Parish Registers of the Towns in 
the Neighbourhood of Northampton,” by the Rev. H. L. Elliot, and “‘ On 
Painted Glass,” by the Rev. G. A. Poole; and the Rev. Mr. Burdett 
made some remarks on the condition of English churchyards, which 
drew from the noble Chairman the remark that many of our churchyards 
were in anything but a satisfactory state. In foreign countries the 
churchyards formed a great contrast to those in this country, especially 
in Germany, where they were beautifully kept. He had no doubt the 
Society would be very glad if Mr. Burdett would give a paper on 
the subject. 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 13,14. Tue annual meeting was held at Worcester, the first 


day being devoted to the general meeting and a conversazione, and the 
second to excursions. 


Oct.18. In the absence of the President (Lord Lyttelton), G. J. A. 
Waker, Esq., took the chair, in the Natural History Society's Rooms, 
when the Rev. H. G. Pepys, one of the Secretaries, read the Report. 
This, after referring to the recent visit to Worcester of the Arche- 
ological Institute, already fully described in our pages*, went on to 
speak of the works now in progress at the Cathedral :— 


“Your Committee have to report that the whole exterior eastward of the tower 
is completed and brought back to what by some is supposed to have been its 
original state in the thirteenth century, always excepting the clerestory triplets. 
In the interior, the important operation of rebuilding the south-western pier of 
the north-east transept has been successfully accomplished, so that the unsightly 
supporting wall north of the sanctuary is now quite useless, and will no doubt be 
superseded by an open screen. The plain spandrils between the lights of the east 
window have been enriched with well-executed sculpture in high relief, by Bolton. 

“The pews, the screens eastward and at the back of the stalls, have been re- 
moved, the choir, aisles, and south chapel denuded of whitewash, and the muti- 
lated capitals made good; the effect being very beautiful, especially on the south 
side, where the ribs of the vaulting are formed of light and dark-tinted stone 
alternated. The cells of the vaulting are filled in with a red stone, having much 
the appearance of brick ; this was probably never intended to be seen, but covered 
with a thin coating of plaster, and decorated with colour. Your Committee trust 
that in any re-arrangement of the cathedral it will not be attempted to fill the 
choir with seats, and confine the congregation to that small and inadequate portion 
of the building (as has been done at Wells, to the serious injury of the archi- 
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tectural effect of the cathedral, and the great inconvenience of the worshippers), 
but that, following the examples of Ely, Lichfield, and Hereford, provision may 
be made for rendering the nave available for the accommodation of the general 
congregation. 

“The chapter-house is also undergoing thorough renovation, and by the removal 
of the book-cases which till lately lined the interior, the intersecting Norman 
arcade, with the shallow niches below, have been revealed to view; and now that 
the whitewash is removed, the interior presents perhaps one of the finest examples 
of Norman constructional polychromy in the kingdom.” 


Several churches completed within the past year were spoken of, and 
an account was given of a small edifice which seems a good model for 
imitation where funds are very limited :— 

‘Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Leamington, has designed a simple kind of building, 
well adapted for temporary church or school purposes, which can be erected for 
£1 a sitting, and removed from one site to another at a cost of about 2s. 6d. 
a sitting. A Mission Chapel of this description has just been opened at Rowney 
Green, in the parish of Alvechurch, for the accommodation of a population of 
300 people residing at a distance of two miles from the parish church. It will 
hold 125 worshippers, and is constructed of deal boards cut out by machinery to 
a uniform size (as is all the woodwork), so as to slide into grooved iron uprights, which 
are fixed into a low brick basement. It is covered with a light steep-pitched roof, 
tied together by iron rods. There is a porch on the south side, also a vestry to 
the north, and a bell-turret on the ridge of the roof. The interior is lined with 
canvas (except the lower part of the walls, which are boarded), the walls and roof 
of the sanctuary being covered with paper of an ecclesiastical pattern, while the 
rest of the roof is ornamented with a stencilled device. The internal fittings are 
of a simple character, and comprise open seats, prayer-desk, lectern, sedilia, and 
altar table, the latter standing on a foot-pace, which is elevated three steps above 
the general level of the floor.” 


The recent destruction of the Guesten Hall was, of course, treated on 
at some length, but we need not repeat what has been so often, yet so 
ineffectually, dwelt on. Still we must make one extract to shew the 
spirit of almost wanton destruction by which parties who ought to know 
better are occasionally misled :— 

“Your Committee have also to lament a still more recent loss of an ancient 
fragment by the destruction of the remaining arches of old St. Clement’s Church, 
on the Upper Quay, probably the oldest architectural example in the city, and 
supposed by some antiquaries to be of a date anterior to the Conquest. And this 
interesting remain of one of our oldest churches, which had stood for 800 years, 
has been swept away because the materials would ‘come in useful’ for the erection 
of some dismal rooms for the master of an adjoining Ragged School !” 

With such an example before them, the Committee exhibited no 
common degree of hopefulness in concluding with the expression of 
their trust ‘‘ that the reports which may be presented at future anni- 
versaries will record a continued improvement in the designs for new 
works, and a more enlightened and just appreciation of the few ancient 
and time-honoured structures which have not yet fallen a prey to the 
utilitarian requirements of the age.” 

After the reception of the report, the Rev. T. G, Curtler was elected 
a member of the Society, and other formal business was transacted. 


At the conversazione the Rev. H. G. Pepys presided. 

The Rev. M. Day read a paper “ On the Historical Reminiscences of 
Worcester.” After briefly discussing the origin of the city, he went on 
to note the many conflagrations and other troubles and disasters which 
had befallen it from the earliest records, and quoted Florence of Wor- 
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cester’s description of the panic among the citizens on hearing that 
King Stephen was on his way to pillage and burn their city, and of 
their sufferings at the hands of the soldiers. St. Oswald and St. Wulstan, 
with the miracles recorded of them, next passed in review, as also the 
royal personages who came to pay their devotions at the shrines of the 
saints from time to time, and liberally enriched the establishment :— 


“ Worcester, in the thirteenth century, witnessed scenes of violence to which the 
city has been long a stranger. We hear of a citizen’s body being buried in the 
churchyard of the cathedral in spite of the opposition of the lesser friars, and of 
its being exhumed by order of the Archbishop, and restored to its rightful owners. 
Skip, ing over a long period, we read of the city being seized by Henry VII., after 
the battle of Bosworth, and of citizens beheaded at the cross. Three-quarters of 
a century after that we find ourselves witnessing a scene which the pious old 
monks never would have imagined possible. The cross and the images of the 
Virgin were burnt in a sort of triumph in the churchyard. This was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. She afterwards made a long visit to Worcester. The account 
of that visit is too well known to require any notice here. I will merely note two 
curious circumstances connected with it; the first illustrates the manners of the 
times. The Queen, it is said, reining in her horse to hear an oration, with a hearti- 
ness which did her honour, threw up her cap. The other circumstance relates to 
the three pears in the Worcester arms. It is said that the Queen was much struck 
in the market-place by a fine pear-tree loaded with fruit. Market-places are not 
the most likely situations for the preservation of fruit; and the good government 
and honesty which could keep the pears from being stolen seemed to her Majesty 
worthy of being handed down to memory; accordingly she directed three pears to 
be added to the Worcester arms. Two explanations, however, are given of the 
security of the fruit, either of which lessens the marvel. One is, that the tree 
was brought bodily only the night before from the garlen of the White Ladies’ 
Monastery; the other is, that the pears, though outwardly inviting, were of an 
extraordinarily wooden kind.” 


The College-hall, or ancient refectory of the monks, its history, uses, 
and vicissitudes, were then noticed; and next, the important share 
borne by Worcester in the Civil Wars. In allusion to the siege the 
rev. gentleman observed,— 

“The account is very fully given in Nash, and contains many interesting par- 
ticulars. E.g., we are told that during the’siege a conference took place between 
Dr. Warmstrey, one of the Canons and afterwards Dean, and the celebrated 
Richard Baxter, the author of ‘The Saint’s Rest.’ They disputed for several 
hours, during the lull of the cannonading, on most points of divinity, and, strange 
to say, under the circumstances, parted good friends. Various little incidents are 
on record which bring forcibly home to us the sad realities of a siege, such as the 
murmuring of the starving populace at the prolonged defence, the refusal of bakers 
to bake bread at a perpetual loss, an artifice of the enemy outside to entice cows 
from the city, the slinging up of a little brass field-piece to the top of the Cathedral 
tower, and that melancholy early service at which many a sad worshipper attended 
to take a tearful farewell of the service of the Church of England.” 


Next Mr. Day alluded to some of the changes which had taken place 
in the general aspect of the streets since the time of the Civil Wars; he 
noticed with extreme regret the ruthless destruction of the ancient re- 
mains of St. Clement’s Church within the last few days, as also the 
absurd alterations of the old names of streets, like that of Salt-lane, for 
new-fangled and meaningless titles". 

Mr. Lees read a paper or popular description of the ancient features 
of the city, being in fact an archeological ramble through its streets 
and suburbs, with some account of them as they once appeared, the 
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changes they had gone through, and an explanation of names and things 
almost inexplicably altered from their earlier shape. 

Mr. Walker followed with some notes on ancient ecclesiastical history 
in connection with Worcester, the architecture of its cathedral, the 
monastery, friaries, and other religious establishments. 


Oct. 14. Excursions were made to St.John’s and Powick. At 
St. John’s the party were met by the Revs. J. C. James and B. Lambert, 
who shewed them the church, the parish records, and the communion 
plate. Five centuries ago St. John’s was a chapel subordinate to the 
ancient church of Wick, but the latter being situate in a place which 
became deserted by its inhabitants in consequence of the danger of 
living at a distance from large towns, the church of Wick was sup- 
pressed in 1371, and the inhabitants gradually settled at St. John’s, 
making its chapel their parish church. The remains of the old struc- 
ture at Wick may still be traced in the old farm-buildings at Mr, Smith's 
at Wick, but the most interesting portions of them, consisting of Nor- 
man work and chevron mouldings, have been removed and deposited in 
the rear of the Natural History rooms. St. John’s Church, which con- 
sists of a chancel, nave, two aisles, and western tower, all of the late 
Perpendicular style, except the Norman piers and arches of the north 
side, had the misfortune to be extensively “restored” in 1841, just 
before sound and correct principles in Gothic architecture became 
known. The architect of that day converted the Norman arches into 
Pointed ones, to afford the occupants of a gallery a sight of the clergy- 
man; a debased porch was erected against the south side of the tower, 
so as to range with the gable of the aisle, and a vestry was added to the 
opposite side of the tower; the interior was filled with deal pews, the 
western gallery was enlarged, and a carpenter’s-Gothic reredos put up, 
while the tower-arch was raised in order to afford a sight of the organ. 
This went on till recently, when another great alteration was made by 
the addition of a large aisle on the north side of the nave, carried out 
generally in good style, with low open seats, a decent gallery, an open 
timber roof, and good rose-windows east and west. 

From St. John’s Church the visitors went to the ancient half-timbered 
house near the turnpike-gate, and passed through its deserted rooms, 
noting its old wainscoting, fire-place, carved cornices, staircases, &c., 
and wondering that no scrap of its history or antecedents had come down 
to the present day, except the statement of an old neighbour that the 
venerable and picturesque building had always been known by the name 
of “The Abbey.” It is now occupied by a fellmonger. 

Powick Church was the next point of attraction, but Mr. Walpole 
Willis, of Wick Episcopi, first entertained the party at his mansion, and 
also shewed them his pictures and relics connected with the Civil Wars, 
the battle of Powick Bridge having taken place on the banks of the 
Teme not far from his residence. 

At Powick Church the party were much pleased with the restoration 
of that fine old edifice, the only drawback to which is the unsightly 
appearance of the tie-beams crossing the chancel. The church is cruci- 
form, with tower at the west end, having three stages and diagonal 
buttresses. The east window is Early English, three lancets, and the 
aisles are divided from the nave by equilateral arches of the Perpen- 
dicular style; but the structure contains specimens of every Gothic 
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style. In times not long gone by, this church was noted for the custom 
of ball-playing on Sundays against the wall of its tower, till the father 
of the present Rev. G. St. John put an end to it by causing interments 
to take place in the “hopping” ground; but before it was suppressed, 
the ball-players made no scruple of sending a message to the clergyman 
to delay the commencement of service till their game was over. 

Beyond the above, nothing is particularly noticeable in the church or 
parish, except that in 1832 and 1833 Roman urns, coins, and children’s 
bones were dug up in it. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 7, Tue first monthly meeting for the present session was held at 
the Museum. The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean presided. 

W. J. 8. Morritt, Esq., M.P.; Captain St. Clair, of Clifton; and 
Mr. John Winn, of Coney-street, were elected members; after which 
T. 8. Noble, Esq., the Secretary, read a list of donations of books and 
specimens. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick read some “‘ Archeological Notes on France,” 
in continuation of a former paper’, We extract the portions relating to 
Abbeville; and to M. Perthes :— 


“T did not leave Abbeville without visiting the church dedicated to St. Wulfran, 
one of the many interesting ecclesiastical edifices with which the northern provinces 
of France abound. Its origin dates from the middle of the eleventh century, when 
the bedy of the Saint was transported hither by one of the Counts of Ponthieu. 
This edifice was destroyed in 1363, when the English were in possession of Abbeville, 
the county of Ponthieu being one of the territories which, by the peace of Bretigny, 
was ceded to Edward III. When I visited Abbeville, in 1817, it was the tradition 
that the existing church had been built, at that time, by the English; but more 
exact researches since made into the records have shewn, that only the choir was 
built at that time, and that the existing edifice dates from 1488, when the choir 
was re-built, and that it was not completed till the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It must have been under this former choir that the body of Henry V. rested for 
a night, on its way from Rouen to London, in the year 1422. He had died in the 
castle of Vincennes, from whence he was carried first to Paris and thence to Rouen. 
Monstrelet describes the extraordinary pomp with which his remains were carried 
through France. ‘The royal coffin was placed within a car, drawn by four large 
horses, baving on its top a representation of the deceased monarch in boiled leather, 
elegantly painted, with a rich crown of gold upon his head; in his right hand 
a sceptre, in the left a golden ball, with his face looking to the heavens. Over the 
bed was a coverlet of vermillion silk, interwoven with beaten gold. When it passed 
through any town a canopy of silk (like to what is carried over the host on Corpus 
Christi day) was borne over it. In this state, attended by his princes and the 
knights of his household, did the funeral proceed from Rouen to Abbeville, where 
the body-was placed in the church of St.Wulfran, with rows of priests on each side 
of the coffin, who day and night incessantly chanted requiems. Masses were daily 
said for his soul, in the churches of all the towns through which the funeral passed, 
from break of day unto noon. From Abbeville the procession proceeded to Hesdin, 
and thence to Montreuil, Boulogne, and Calais. During the whole way there were 
persons on either side of the car, dressed in white, carrying lighted torches; behind 
it were his household, clothed in black; and after them his relatives, in tears and 
mourning. At about a league’s distance followed the Queen, with a numerous 
attendance,’ 

“The church of St. Wulfran is a very noble edifice, worthy, though only a col- 
legiate church, to be the seat of a bishop—a dignity which it has twice endeavoured 
to procure for itself. It-cannot rival Amiens, or Rheims, or Chartres in size or 
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richness of decoration ; but I confess that its greater plainness was to me a recom- 
mendation. In looking on the western front of Amiens Cathedral, the eye seeks in 
vain for repose or contrast, in a surfuce every inch of which is covered with sculp- 
ture or architectural decoration. I prefer a fagade which, like the western front 
of Abbeville, or of our own Minster, while it gratifies the eye by rich ornament, 
refreshes it by plainer spaces. What Cowley says of wit is applicable to archi- 
tectural decoration :— 
‘Rather than all things wit, let none be there ; 
Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’th’ sky, 
If those be stars which form the galaxy.’ 


In strange contrast with the ceremonies of medieval worship were the scenes 
enacted in the church of St. Wulfran during the French Revolution. Like most of 
the great manufacturing towns of France, Abbeville was intensely Jacobinical. On 
the 8th of Frimaire, year 2 of the Republic (Nov. 28, 1793), the Popular Society 
of Abbeville addressed a memorial to the National Convention, in which, after 
announcing that France was ripe for philosophy, and needed no other worship than 
that of reason—that Republicans needed no priests, no temples, only virtue, they 
demanded that an altar should be erected to Reason in one of their churches. 
Accordingly on the tenth of December, in the same year, the Goddess of Reason 
was installed on the principal altar of the choir, her throne having been carried on 
the shoulders of six members of the Popular Society. The Tree of Liberty was 
planted before the church, and patriotic speeches and proclamations were made till 
seven in the evening, when the cortége of the Goddess adjourned to the theatre, to 
witness the performance of William Tell. In April, 1794, the busts of Marat and 
Lepelletier were solemnly installed in the church, which was also appointed as the 
place where, on Decadi, which had taken the place of Sunday, the decrees of the 
Convention were proclaimed. These things gradually subsided as the revolutionary 
spirit died away; but when I first saw Abbeville, the dilapidation and neglect of 
the church and the scanty attendance of worshippers shewed the enduring effects 
of the period of irreligion.” 


The following will be useful as a résumé of the “ flints in the drift” 
controversy :— 


“M. Boucher de Perthes inhabits a spacious mansion at Abbeville, in the Rue 
des Minimes, which might be translated into English by ‘Monkgate.’ His father 
before him having been a collector, the house is a perfect museum. Doubtless 
there are in it apartments appropriated to the ordinary occupations of life, but 
those through which I was led, and which seemed endless, are filled with curiosities,— 
from flint implements, manufactured by the hands of pre-Adamites, through Celtic, 
Roman, medieval times, down to the contents of chateaux destroyed in the Revo- 
lution. I regret that as M. B. de Perthes was suffering from illness, I could not 
have the benefit of his explanations of the objects contained in his museum ; but 
in the interview which I had with him, he enquired with interest respecting the 
two Yorkshire Societies of which he is an honorary member, our own and that of 
Leeds, and made me the bearer of copies of his works and the Transactions of the 
Society of Emulation of Abbeville, of which he is President. 

“ My notice of this vast collection will be confined to his own discoveries of flint 
implements, and especially of those large and deeply buried specimens which have 
received the name of haches. Of those which are found in tumuii or in the beds of 
turf which compose the banks of the Somme from Amiens to Abbeville and down- 
ward towards the sea, there are countless examples. Those from the turf-beds have 
in many instances been derived from great depths; but as this is a (comparatively) 
modern deposit, and of a yielding substance, no argument can be drawn from the 
depth of the place of discovery to the age of the implements. 

“ From early life M. B. de Perthes appears to have been occupied by speculations 
on the race by whom the flint implements had been formed, and the question whe- 
ther they could have been contemporaneous with the extinct animals to whose’ 
fossil remains Cuvier had called the attention of the scientific world; and he had 
gone on amassing worked flints from tumuli, turbaries, and transported soils. But 
it was not till 1836 that he published his views on this subject. His suspicion that 
some of those which were brought to him must have had a deeper origin than these 
superficial deposits was excited by the ferruginous colour of the surface. This 
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colour could not have been an efflorescence from the substance of the flint, it must 
have been derived from some stratum with which it had lain long in-contact. It 
had been found, not in the superficial or the recently transported deposits, but in 
a bank of ferruginous gravel, of which the depth and compactness set aside the 
idea of the hatchet having descended by its own we'ght through the superincumbent 
soil, or having been introduced through a fissure from above. 

“In M. de Perthes’ first publications on the subject of these flint implements 
there was undoubtedly much that was fanciful, exciting scepticism and even ridi- 
cule. Not contented with pointing out the various unquestionable uses of them, 
as arrow-heads, knives, hooks, hatchets, &., he persuaded himself that he saw the 
idols of a primitive worship in fragments which to others appeared mere chippings 
of the flint, or even the result of accidental fracture. He met with the usual fate 
of those who demand faith beyond the evidence which they can produce—to have 
his real evidence dishelieved. He made no converts to his opinion, he was ridiculed 
as a dreamer, or looked upon with suspicion as one who wauted to overturn long- 
established and venerable opinions. But neither ridicule nor neglect, nor the im- 
putation of irreligion, shook his faith. He undertook distant journeys, and found 
everywhere the evidence of the wide diffusion of the use of flint implements in ante- 
historic times. In the majority of cases, however, these facts only proved that flint 
weapons and implements had been used by a race living on the earth when its sur- 
face was much the same as it now is, and who were surrounded by animals of the 
same species as now exist. They strengthened the evidence for the existence of 
what the Northern antiquaries have called the stone period, but they did nothing 
to establish his own special theory of an antediluvian population. But the convic- 
tion was fixed in his mind, that the implements found along with the bones of ex- 
tinct species, in deep-seated beds of gravel, had been used by men contemporaries 
of those animals. The evidence was for a long time very scanty and dubious, and 
as Cuvier had enunciated the opinion that man had not been contemporaneous with 
the extinct pachydermata, and the actual state of the surface of the earth was the 
result of one simultaneous deluge, abundant and clear evidence was required to 
countervail the authority of so great a name. Fortunately about this time (1838- 
40) extensive excavations were made in the neighbourhood of Abbeville, partly to 
obtain materials for the repair and enlargement of the fortifications, and partly for 
the construction of the Northern Railway. M. de Perthes obtained numerous 
specimens himself from the beds laid open, and when the attention of the workmen 
had been called to them, they recognised and preserved them. It is probable that 
some may have been fabricated by them, but no suspicion can attach to the greater 
number of those in M. de Perthes’ museum. In 1840 he laid before the French 
Institute a collection of about twenty, but made few converts, and the question 
slumbered till 1854, when Dr. Rigollet, of Amiens, comparing the beds of Abbe- 
ville with those of St. Acheul, near Amiens, became a convert to the opinion which 
he had previously opposed, and published a memoir on the flint implements of that 
locality. Still the opposition and the incredulity remained. Some denied that they 
were the work of human hands, and said that the flints had split themselves under 
the influence of extreme cold ; some went so far as to assert, against all geological 
and archwological evidence, that the beds in which they were found were younger 
than the Roman occupation of Gaul ; and those who had no other objection to urge 
raised the cry of heterodoxy. A scientific congress held at Laon formally pro- 
nounced against M. de Perthes. It was reserved for Englishmen to do him that 
— which was denied to him by his countrymen. In 1859, soon after the pub- 

ication of the report of the congress at Laon, the eminent paleontologist, Dr. Fal- 
coner, visited Abbeville, and inspected the collections of M. de Perthes and the 
beds in which his hatchets had been found. He had read his books, but had not 
been convinced ; his own researches removed his doubts, and being a Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society of London, on his return he gave an account of 
what he had seen, which induced Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Evans to visit Abbeville. 
They carried on the investigation with an amount of geological knowledge and a 
closeness of reasoning which had been wanting to the original discoverer; they 
came with undecided minds, but they returned with a full conviction that the 
hatchets were works of art, not of accident, and that they had really been found at 
a depth and in strata which precluded the supposition that they had been de- 
posited there in historic times. Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. 
Austen, and many other eminent geologists have since visited Abbeville, and concur 
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in the conclusions of Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Evans, which I believe have also met 
with general acquiescence in this country, having been confirmed by similar dis- 
coveries here. The forthcoming work of Sir C. Lyell will, doubtless, afford a lumi- 
nous view of all the evidence bearing on the question of the antiquity of the human 
race 


“ Having visited the Museum, I went to Menchecourt and Moulin Quignon, 
where are the beds of gravel in which the implements and remains of extinct 
animals have been found. At that moment they were not being worked, but the 
view of the strata is sufficient to convince one who is not a geologist, that their de- 
position has been the work of very remote ages, and causes very different from 
those now in operation. M. Boucher de Perthes may well express his satisfaction 
that a controversy, in the course of which both his honesty and his judgment have 
been called in question, has terminated so entirely in his favour.” 


Nov. 4. W. Procter, Esq., M.D., in the chair. 

After the reading of a paper “ On Fossil Rain Prints,” by Mr. Ford, 
the Rev. J. Kenrick read “A Notice of some Waxed Tablets with 
Inscriptions in Roman Cursive Character, recently discovered in the 
Mines of Transylvania,” which we give in extenso. He said,— 


*T have been induced to bring this subject before this Society by a letter which 
I lately received from my old friend and former pupil, Mr. Paget, the well-known 
author of ‘Travels in Hungary and ‘Transylvania,’ who is now resident in the 
neighbourhood of Clausenburg. He says,—‘ We have established a museum here, 
and among other things sent have been some Roman waxed tablets, found chiefly 
in the mines near Veres Patak, in the mountainous district between Hungary and 
Transylvania. One of them—that which is best preserved—was discovered by 
a Wallack miner, very possibly the lineal descendant of some poor Dacus, to whose 
taskmaster the tablet belonged. It was without difficulty obtained for the Museum 
without money. I mention these facts to shew that there was no interest, as 
indeed there could be no possibility, of a forgery. The good preservation of these 
tablets is owing to their having been bound together. I hear that it has been 
deciphered, but I do not know what they have made of it. I hear they have sent 
copies of the photographs to the Royal Society, and intend doing so to the Archw- 
ological’—probably the Society of Antiquaries. 

*To understand fully the interest which attaches to this discovery we must go 
back to the history of an earlier one. 

“No person here needs to be informed that it was the common practice of the 
Romans to write with a pointed stylus on thin tablets of wood, coated with wax. 
The use of waxed tablets continued in the Middle Ages, when the papyrus had 
ceased to be used, and linen paper had not been introduced. A few specimens of 
this medieval writing are in existence, but till lately we knew of none from the 
Roman times. This is not very wonderful. The hot ashes which buried Pompeii, 
and the volcanic mud which overwhelmed Herculaneum, were not likely to spare 
tablets of wood and wax; they are indeed so perishable that we may rather wonder 
that any specimens have escaped. In the year 1835, a Hungarian nobleman, who 
had formed a museum at Pesth, brought to Munich two examples of these tablets, 
one of beech, the other of deal. They much resemble a small writing-slate, Their 
form is that of a triptych; that is to say, they are composed of three leaves, per- 
forated at the side, and fastened together. The outer sides have no writing; the 
four inner pages are covered with wax, shrunk and blackened with age, and filled 
with writing, which in most places is still distinct. That of beech was found in 
the gold mine of Torocskkoi, in 1807, and that of deal in a gold mine in the same 
neighbourhood, probably in 1790. The account given by the Hungarian nobleman 
was that they had come into his hands felici fato. Mr. Paget informed me, when 
in England in 1851, that they had been in the library of the Unitarian College at 
Clausenburg, from which they had been abstracted. This circumstance is of some 
importance, as an evidence of their genuineness. 

“No one had been able to read them, with the exception of a Greek couplet, 
written two or three times over on one of them, till their possessor placed them in 
the hands of Professor Massmann, of the University of Munich. At first they 
appeared wholly unintelligible; but by closer inspection he thought he saw traces 
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of Latin words, and following up this clue, and having been previously well versed 
in the forms of Latin writing in the decline of the Empire, he succeeded in dis- 
covering the meaning of nearly the whole. According to him, the document is in 
duplicate; it bears date ‘iv. non. Feb.,’ in the Consulship of Lucius Verus and 
Quadratus, which we know from the Fasti to answer to a.p. 167. Its purport is 
to declare, on the part of Artemidorus, who was the master of a college (by which, 
in Roman law phrase, nothing more is meant than a legalised association) consist- 
ing of fifty-four persons, formed for the purpose of contributing to funeral expenses, 
of whom only twelve survived, that his colleague had not appeared to render his 
accounts, that they had no money in hand to pay for funeral expenses, and that 
during a certain time, which appears to have been fixed by law, no one had paid 
a contribution. Consequently notice is given that no application for burial money 
could be received. The notice appears to have been posted in a statio, one of those 
offices in which, in later times, persons acting at once as lawyers and law-stationers 
sat, to give legal advice or draw up legal documents. In the appendix to my 
little work on ‘Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions,’ I have given the rules of a burial 
club. This document, if genuine, records a break-up. 

“ Massmann published fac-similes of these tablets in 1840, with a very elaborate 
commentary. No complete example had before been known of Roman cursive 
writing, but he traces, through known inscriptions, the gradual approximation of 
the lapidary to the cursive character. I hardly need say that we have no Latin 
MSS. of the second century; the oldest known, of the fifth century perhaps, are 
in capitals. It is evident that a great change would naturally take place when 
the characters were transferred from the rigid material of stone or brass to the 
yielding surface of wax. Angles would give place to curves, and letters be joined 
which stood separate in inscriptions. And such is the case when we compare the 
tablets with the ordinary Roman character. A corresponding change is seen when 
we compare the cursive Greek character in the papyri of the Ptolemaic times with 
that of the inscriptions of the same age. There is the same rounding and joining 
of the letters, but the character is more coarse, as being made with a reed pen 
instead of a stylus. Some of the Greek papyri are written with intervals between 
the words, others without. The probability is, that if an inscription were found in 
a Transylvanian mine it would be in Latin. Trajan, in the beginning of the second 
century, had subdued Dacia in two campaigns, the first of which is chronicled in 
the sculptures on his column at Rome. From that time Transylvania formed part 
of the Roman province of Dacia ; a regular administration of the gold mines was 
established there, and to this day the Wallachian language bears traces of the 
continuance of Roman dominion for a century and a half. 

* Mussmann has pointed out another circumstance connected with the characters 
in which this inscription is written. The reporters at Rome had a short-hand, 
which, from its supposed invention by Tiro, the secretary of Cicero, is called 
*Tironian notes.’ By means of it, if we may believe an epigram of Martial, they 
had attained such marvellous rapidity, that they could take down a speaker’s words 
before he had finished uttering them. These Tironian notes have been preserved 
in manuscript; they are evidently contractions from a written character, and 
several of the forms correspond with those of the tablets. 

“These seem strong presumptions of genuineness. Yet, some very eminent men 
have pronounced them a forgery. Letronne, I think, was the first who declared 
his disbelief; while on the other hand, Henzen, who continued the work of Orelli on 
Latin inscriptions, has admitted them into his collection, and pronounces the ob- 
jections of Letronne groundless. They were quoted as genuine in Dr. Smith’s 
* Dictionary of Antiquities ;’ on seeing which Sir F. Madden, in a letter published 
in ‘Notes and Queries’ of July, 1856, declared them to be forgeries. No name 
stands higher in the science of paleography than his; it was owing to him that the 
British Museum escaped the mortification which so-ne other learned bodies had to 
endure, of being tuken in by the forgeries of Simonides. I do not find, however, 
from his letter that he bad seen Massmann’s tablets or even his book ; he appears 
to have known them through Silvestre’s Paleographie Universelle. The passage 
in this work to which he appeals is as tollows:—‘ A singular palwographical dis- 
covery has lately been made known, namely, that in 1790 certain tablets of wax, 
whereon was inscribed a Latin Act, dated in the third Consulate of Lucius Verus, 
were discovered in the gold mines of Hungary, which, having long lain neglected, 
were exhibited by their possessor in 1835 to M. Massmann, of Munich, who pub- 
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lished them at Leipsic. Hence, as the date assigned to them reaches back to 
A.D. 167, they have been placed at the head of the existing specimens of cursive 
minuscule writing. Unfortunately an examination of M, Massmann’s fac-similes 
has caused the tablets to be rejected as fictitious.’ The following are the reasons 
assigned for this opinion by M.Champollion Figeaec, who wrote the illustrative 
text to Silvestre’s work :—‘ Notwithstanding the care which the modern inventor 
has taken to disguise his hand, by imitating with much skill the forms of certain 
letters, such as the © formed by two vertical lines, and a and pD, as found in 
authentic documents, yet the indications of fraud are evident, the chief of which 
consists in the separation of the words, of which no example occurs either in the 
longest Roman inscriptions, or in those monuments which are most analogous to 
them; in proof of which may be cited the Libellus of Velius Fidius, of the year 
155 a.D., in letters slightly rustic, unequal, conjoined, and somewhat approaching 
the cursive; a model, unfortunately for the wax tablets, so evidently resembling 
them as to shew the latter to be but disguised copies.’ To his reference to Sil- 
vestre, Sir F. Madden adds that ‘these very tablets, or similar ones, were offered 
to him for purchase several years ago, but were rejected at once as palpable for- 
geries.’ It is not possible, I think, that these were either Massmann’s tablets, or 
those of which Mr. Paget has sent me photographs; but that similar ones should 
be hawked about, after Massmann’s book had made them famous, is quite what 
would be expected by any one who is acquainted with the history of archwological 
forgeries. Neither Silvestre nor Champollion appear to have seen the originals. 

“The opinion of two such eminent experts will naturally have great weight. 
Yet, independently of the fresh discovery, which seems to preclude the idea of 
forgery, I confess the alleged reasons for rejecting Massmann’s opinion do not 
appear to me satisfactory. When it is said that in no Roman monuments is there 
any separation of the words, Champollion must mean, that where there is a sepa- 
ration it is marked by points, as any Roman monument will shew. But what was 
more natural than that when cursive writing began, these troublesome points, 
which were really useless, should be dropped in cursive writing? What is rapidly 
written is intended to be rapidly read; and the difficulty of reading square cha- 
racters, without distinction of words, is great; but running hand, without such 
distinction, would be a puzzle indeed. 

“‘Champollion supposes the forger of the Massmann tablets to have taken 
a document of the year 155 a.p. as his model, and to have fashioned his letters 
accordingly. How came he then to overlook the want of separation between the 
words? The objection from the use of spaces does not seem to be sound. If we 
had a series of documents in cursive character, and in none of them, prior to the 
fourth century, the separation by spaces occurred, it might reasonably be argued 
that a tablet bearing date in the second century could not be genuine. But the 
fact is that between 155 and the second half of the fourth century no specimen of 
anything like cursive writing is known, if the Massmann tablets are forgeries. 
How then, having nothing to compare them with, can we argue their forgery from 
the separation of the words? I have mentioned that on one of the tablets (not 
that which contains the document which I have quoted) a Greek distich and 
a sentence from the 2nd Alcibiades of Plato are written. The modernism of these 
characters is certainly suspicious, unless we suppose them to have been scratched 
by some one who was making a trial of writing on the tablet subsequent to its 
discovery. 

s Texpedeniiihe asks, too, with what view were they forged? There have been 
mischievous people who have forged ancient documents, for the mere pleasure of 
laughing at the antiquaries, but they seldom bestow much labour on their work. 
Those who spend a long time over them do so in the hope of selling them at 
a high price. And what labour must the author of the forgery of this tablet have 
undergone! He must have carefully formed his alphabet by a study of Roman 
inscriptions and the Libellus of Velius Fidius; he must, next, have studied Roman 
legal phraseology and antiquities, so as to have given his Latin an archaic cha- 
racter and meaning; then prepared a waxen tablet on which he scratched it; then 
smoked it to the proper hue of antiquity. And what has he gained by his labour ? 
It is not probable that the Massmann tablets were purchased at a high price by 
the college to which they belonged; the community is far too poor to indulge in 
such costly rarities. Besides, a forger would have given some intimation what it 
was that he offered; but when the Hungarian baron brought the tablets to Munich 
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no one had any suspicion of their real character, and they had been supposed to be 
Meeso-Gothic. Mr. Paget’s account completely negatives the idea that the tablets 
of which he has sent photographs can have been forged for gain. Without, there- 
fore, pretending to question the judgment passed by Sir F. Madden and M. Silvestre, 
as if it were not justified by the evidence before them, I do think it reasonable to 
ask for a re-hearing, on the ground that additional evidence has come to light.” 


*,* The author of this paper has, since its publication, received an 
obliging communication from Sir F. Madden, in which the latter states 
that the tablets to which he referred in “ Notes and Queries” were 
shewn to him by the late J. G. Children, Esq., before the publication 
of Massmann’s book, which Mr. Kenrick was wrong in supposing that 
he had not seen. Sir Francis also remarks that one of the Herculanean 
papyri contains a Latin poem written in small capitals. 





Restoration oF Riron CatHEpRaL.—The works of restoration at this 
venerable structure are now being carried on by Me.G. G. Scott, R.A., of 
Spring Gardens, London, in a most satisfactory manner. The works intended 
to be carried out at the present time embrace the entire restoration, both 
externally and internally, of the north-west tower, and the complete under- 
pinning, or, more properly speaking, taking out the imperfect foundations and 
substituting one of sufficient strength and solidity, not only to sustain the 
mass of masonry above, but to bear in addition the timber and leaded spires, 
of which the towers have been so long deprived; also the renewing of the 
choir roof to its original pitch, and substituting in lieu of plaster-groining 
a very rich and elaborate ceiling of English oak. , 

The underpinning of the tower, which has been a work of great difficulty, 
has been very successfully accomplished, for nothing was omitted that could be 
considered necessary to ensure not only the safety of the tower itself, but also 
the men engaged during the éritical and dangerous operation. 

In order to accomplish this the tower had to be held up upon supports of 
timber, some going horizontally through the walls, which are of a thickness 
of 6 it., supported by timber perpendicularly placed, whilst many other sup- 
ports were fixed in an oblique direction against the walls, one timber over- 
reaching the other until a height of 86 ft. was attained above the ground level 
of the building. The soil was then excavated for a distance of 5 ft. around the 
tower, and about 3 ft. under the same, to a depth of 14 ft. below the ground 
line, at which depth an excellent bed of strong gravel was reached, and upon 
that bottom concrete was thrown in, congmel of ground blue lias, hydraulic 
lime, and gravel and sand mixed, forming a solid body, 8ft. wide and 7 ft. 
thick, upon which the new foundations of the tower are built. They con- 
sist of heavy courses of masonry of the hardest description of stone that 
could be procured. ‘The blocks measure from 4 ft. to 5 ft. long, 3 ft. to 4 ft. 
wide, and ] ft. in depth, and many of them weigh upwards of one ton each. 
They were fixed vith Roman cement, and the whole of the old work behind 
the new foundations has also been fixed with liquid cement of the best de- 
scription, thus securing and amalgamating the old with the new work up to 
the height of the existing plinth line of the tower. The new foundations also 
will be protected and secured by concrete up to the level of the plinth. 

Tie whole of the works are under the supervision of Mr. George Clark, the 
clerk of works employed by the architect. 
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COATS OF ARMS IN THE CHURCHES OF STAMFORD 
AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD (concluded). 


Bainton. (Northamptonshire.) 

On the north wall of the north aisle is a monument to Robert Henson, Gent., 
who departed this life June y* 30", 1755. “In the year 1734 (when parties ran 
high) he was returning officer for the borough of Stamford. His conduct and 
integrity were such that he not only obtained the approbation but applause of all 
wise and honest men, bribes not being able to corrupt, promises seduce, nor threats 
deter him from doing his duty. Also to Bridget his wife, daughter of William: 
Cheselden, Gent., of Manton, Rutland, who departed this life y* 13th of July, 
1757.” Above are these arms:— Gyronny of eight, argent and gules, impaling 
Argent, a chevron gules between three (2, 1) crosses moline of the last. 

Near to the above is another to Cheselden Henson, Esq., who died Sept. 1, 1789, 
and Penelope his wife, who died April 10, 1798 :—Quarterly: 1 and 4, Gyronny of 
eight, argent and gules; 2 and 3, Azure, three leopards’ faces or, in chief a mullet 
argent. 

The arms of England mentioned by Bridges, vol. ii. p. 606, as being in the north 
window of the cross aisle, is not now to be seen. 


BraceBorouGH. (Lincolnshire.) 

On the north wall is a tablet to Jane Wansey, who died June 18, 1805: — 
Ermine, on a bend gules three escallop-shells or, impaling Per pale gules and vert, 
three lions rampant counterchanged. 

In one of the windows near to the above memorial are two shields, one bearing 
Argent, a rose or, within a bordure verdoy; and the other is the same, only the 
bordure is entoyer. 


GREATFORD. (Lincolnshire.) 

On the north wall of the chancel is a tablet to the Rev. Peter Lafargue, who 
died March 16, 1804. Underneath is a marble shield of arms, which is almost 
entirely erased,— A chevron sable, a roundle of the last in base, is all that is 
now seen. 

On the east wall of the north aisle is a shield of arms near to several tablets of 
the Willis family, bearing—A chevron gules between three mullets, impaling Paly 
of six, over all a fesse. Crest, A mullet, as in the arms. Motto, Integrity. 

When Blore wrote his “ History of the county of Rutland” he gave, at p. 93, 
an account of the family of Browne, merchants of the staple of Calais, and their 
descendants, (a member of which family, Robert, was the founder of the sect of 
Brownists, who died in Northampton gaol in 1630, to which he had been com- 
mitted for an assault on the constable who came to demand a parish rate from 
him) ; and at p. 96 illustrations of their pedigree. He there speaks of the following 
monuments as existing at this time, being in the north chapel of this church :— 

A stone to Edward Browne, Esq., who departed this life May y* 16th, 1713; 
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also of Elizabeth his wife, who departed this life y* third day of May, 1701 :— 
(Sable), three mallets argent — Browne; impaling (Argent), three greyhounds 
passant (sable), collared (or)—Wigmore. 

Near to the above is another to Francis Browne, Esq., who departed this life 
August 18, 1751. On it are the arms of Browne as above, quartering, 1, Per 
bend argent and sable, three mascles bendways counterchanged ; 2. Or, on a fesse 
gules three crosses patée argent ; 3. Argent, on a bend sable —, a bezant in chief, 
(The crest of the family was—On a wreath argent and sable, a stork’s head couped, 
and the neck nowed gules, between two wings displayed argent.) 

When I visited this church in May of the present year I found the last-named 
memorial, but partly hid by the pews, which no doubt is the case with the former. 
On the latter is a small square piece of white marble inserted, which bears the 
initials “M. P. 1839,” in allusion to the death of Mary, the only daughter and 
heiress of his nephew, Thomas Trollope, esq. (son of his sister Anne by Thomas 
Trollope, Esq., who was descended from Matthew Trollope, Gent., of the parish of 
All Saints in Stamford, youngest son of Sir Thomas Trollope, the first baronet, 
by his second marriage with Mary, daughter of Sir Christ. Clitherow, Knt., 
Alderman of London; Lord Mayor of the same in 1636, and who died in August, 
1691), who, upon succeeding to the estates of his uncle, assumed the surname of 
Browne, and died in 1770. Mary, his only surviving daughter and heiress, 
married Aug. 29, 1793, the Right Hon. George Fermor, third Earl of Pomfret 
and fourth Baron Lempster. Her ladyship died s. p. Sept. 17,1839. She was the 
last of the descendants of this ancient and wealthy family, to whom the town of 
Stamford stands indebted for the erection of All Saints (then All Hallows) Church, 
and a callis (a local name for an hospital), which bears their name. 


Baruoim. (Lincolnshire.) 

This church is well worthy of a visit by the architectural antiquary. The south 
doorway is enriched Norman, so are also the north arches of the nave. On the north 
side of the tower are the initials “I. H. 1648,” and below is this inscription :— 

“ Was ever such a thing 
Sinc (sic) the creation, 
A new steeple built in the 
Time of vexation.” 

On the east wall of the north aisle is a monument to Richard Walburghe, Gent., 
of Stamford, lord of the mannor of Barholme-cum-Stowe, which he purchased in 
1705, and fell asleep in y* Lord on y* 21st day of May, Anno Dom 1751. It was 
erected to his memory by his widow, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edw. Curtis, 
Gent., late of Stamford. At the top is a coat of arms, and by the assistance of 
a ladder I was enabled, although it was almost obliterated, to distinguish the 
following :— Bendy of four, impaling Chequy argent and azure, or else, or and 
azure. 

The families of Walburghe and Curtis are old Stamford ones. In the list of the 
tradesmen’s tokens struck at Stamford in common with almost every town in 
England, there is one in the cabinet of Mr. H. Boor, of Stamford, issued by one 
of the same surname about 1660, in conjunction with A. Manton, which reads 
thus :— 

Obverse.—S. Wallburgh, A. Manton; in the centre a shield of arms charged 
with a chevron between nine garbs. 


S.W. 
Reverse.—Of Stamford AM. 


The issuer of this token may have been of the same family as the personage who 
is commemorated on the monument in the above church, who at his death left 
I think three daughters and a son. 
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The manor afterwards became the property of the Ullet family, by whom it was 
recently sold to the present Right Hon. Sir John Trollope, Bart., M.P. 


West Deerine. (Lincolnshire.) 

At the west end of the south aisle is a monument to John Figg, Gent., who died 
Sept. 27, 1792; also to four sons and one grandson. On the top are—Quarterly : 
1 and 4, Per bend crenellé argent and gules; 2 and 3, Gules, a wolf salient, 
argent. Crest, An ostrich proper. 

On the east wall of the same aisle is a tablet to Mary, widow of John Figg, 
Gent., who died Nov. 20, 1827. Crest, as the last. 

And on the south wall of this aisle are monuments to— 

1, Richard Figg, Gent., who died Dec. 6, 1729; Anne his wife, who died 
March 22, 1714; William their second son, his wife Mary, and also to six of his 
brothers, Same arms and crest. 

2. Mary Figg, who died May 31, 1819. Same arms, no crest. 

3. Frances, wife of Richard Figg, Gent., who died June 29, 1762; also of 
Richard Figg, Gent., who died Sept. 6, 1785; Mary their daughter, and Richard 
their grandson. Same arms and crest. 

At the west end of this aisle is the font, a very good specimen of the Early 
English style, but unfortunately its beauty is hid by the many coats of drab paint 
it has been covered with. Round it are these arms :— 

1. Two bars, in chief three torteauxes. 

2. A fesse indented, five fleurs-de-lis, (3, 2). 

. Three chevrons. 
. A fesse, in chief two bars dancette (?), in base three torteauxes. 
. On a fesse five cross crosslets. 
. A fesse between three chevrons (?). 
. Four bars embattled. 
. Billety. 
HotyweEtt. (Lincolnshire.) 

In the east window are three coats of arms :— 

1. Or, two chevronels engrailed gules, on a canton of the last, a mascle or. 
Crest, A buck’s head couped or. 

2. Same as the last; impaling Argent, on a chevron sable, five horse-shoes or. 
Crest, A greyhound (?) statant or. 

3. Same as No. 1, impaling Vert, three storks in fesse or. Crests—1. as No. 1, 
2. An eagle displayed or. 

The glass below is composed entirely of stained glass, but put together in a very 
disjointed manner. Among it I distinguished the following heraldic fragments :— 
Sable, a lion rampant argent; Sable, an eagle displayed or; and Sable, a fleur- 
de-lis or. 

At the bottom is this crest: —A stag proper lodged, holding in its mouth 
a branch vert. 

This estate is now the property of the Reynardson family; Charles, who lives 
at the hall, is the High Sheriff of this county. It formerly belonged to a family 
named Goodhall, the earliest member of which, William, was living temp. James L. ; 
and the last, William Goodhall, Esq., died in great poverty, at Tinwell, Rutland, in 
August 1766, and was there buried. The arms of this family were,—Or, a pile 
sable, on a canton azure a saltire engrailed argent. In this church also was 
buried, in October, 1766, Henry Dove, Esq., Sheriff of the county in1761. He 
was the lineal descendant and heir of Thomas Dove, Bishop of Peterborough, 
Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. The arms granted to the bishop by Dethicke, 
Garter and Camden Clarencieux, on the 5th of May, 1601, were Azure, a cross 
patée between four doves argent. 
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Bourn. (Lincolnshire.) 

On the south wall of the chancel is a small brass plate on a marble tablet, to 

James Digby, Esq., Obt. August 20th, Anno Dom. 1751. Above are these arms,— 
Azure, a fleur-de-lis argent, impaling Gules, three lions rampant argent. 
‘Next to the foregoing are the following tablets :— 

1. James Digby, esq., of Red-hall, in this parish, a Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
county, who died August 7, 1811; also his father James, and his mother Elizabeth. 
Arms, Digby, impaling Azure (should be gules), a saltire or between four bezants, 
a chief ermine—Hyde. Crest, An ostrich proper—Dighy. Mr. Digby was the last 
heir male of the ancient family of that name, of South Luffenham, Rutland, de- 
scended from Sir John Digby, of Eye Kettleby, Leicestershire, third son of Everard 
Digby, Esq., who was slain in the cause of Henry VI., at the battle of Towton 
(the English Pharsalia), Yorkshire, May 29, 1461. 

2. Catherine, relict of James Digby, and sole daughter and heiress of the Rev. 
Humphrey Hyde, late Vicar of this parish, and Rector of Dowsby, and last male 
descendant of the family of Hyde, of Langtoft, in this county. She died 29th of 
February, 1836. Digby impaling Hyde. This lady was descended from John Hyde, 
Gent., of Thurgarton, Notts., whose grandson Bernard, of London, merchant and 
renter of the customs under James I., died in 1630. The arms granted to the 
family by Sir William Segar, Knt., Garter, &c., 16th Sept. 1609, were—Gules, a 
saltire or between four bezants, a chief ermine. Crest, A unicorn’s head coupé 
argent, armed and maned or, collared vairé or and gules. 

Above a tablet to George Pochin, Esq., Colonel of the Leicestershire Militia, 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the counties of Leicester and Lincoln, who died May the 
13th, 1798, also of Eleanor Frances his wife, daughter of Sir Wolstan Dixie, Bart., 
of Bosworth-park, Leicestershire, who died on the 15th day of July, 1823, are two 
hatchments, one bearing—Or, a chevron gules between three horseshoes sable, a 
crescent argent for difference—Pochin ; impaling Azure, a lion rampant or, a chief 
of the last—Dixie. Crest, A harpy, with wings, proper, full-faced. Pochin motto, 
In celo quies. 2. The same, excepting there is no crest or motto, and the impale- 
ment is on a shield of pretence. 

On the roof are figures sustaining shields of arms. Those on the north side are:— 
1. Barry wavy of ten, gules and or. 2. Azure, a cross or. 3. Party per cross gules 
and or, in the first quarter a fleur-de-lis or. 4. A cross moline argent. Those on 
the south side are the same, the only difference being in placing them. 

On the south side of the churchyard is a monument to Mr. John Haughton, who 
departed this life Jan. y® 18th, 1727; also to Thos. Barney, Gent., son of the Rev. 
William Barney, of Worstead, Norfolk, and Dorothy his wife, who departed this 
life Nov. 18th, 1759. Arms, Three bars. Crest, A bear’s head (?) erased, gorged 
with a collar. 

This church forms part of the abbey founded by Baldwin Fitz Gilbert, youngest 
son of Richard Fitz Gilbert, lord of Tunbridge and Clare, in the year 1138, for an 
abbot and eleven canons of the Augustine Order. It of course shared the fate of 
its brethren, being suppressed in 1540. Its revenues, according to Leland, were 
valued at £200; by Dugdale, at £157 14s. 6d.; and its site was granted to Sir 
Richard Cotton, Dec. 21, 30th Hen. VIII., John Small, the last abbot, receiving 
a small retiring pension. 

THURLBY. 


On the south wall of the chancel is a small monument to James Trollope, 
Merchant (second son of James Trollope, esq., of this parish*), who departed this 





* This gentleman was the second son of James Trollope, Esq., who died June, 
1649, by Alice his wife, daughter of Anthony Oldfield, Esq., of Spalding, in this 
10 
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life August 16th, 1709. Also to Jane and Margaret Minshull, daughters of Thomas 
Minshull, Esq., of Erdswicke in Cheshire, by Alice his wife, sister to James 
Trollope, Merchant. Jane dyed March 21st, 1735, Margaret dyed June 5th, 1740. 
Arms and crest as Trollope, Bart., and below is a crescent having within the horns 
a mullet for difference. 


THE TURNERS OF THERTFIELD. 


Mr. UrBan,—In reply to your correspondent of July last, respecting the 
Turners of Thertfield, it may not be uninteresting to him or others of your readers 
to know that the mother of Bishop Turner was buried in the parish church of 
St. Giles, Oxford, to which parish (quoting from the Table of Benefactions in the 
vestry) “Mrs. Turner, relict of Wm. Turner, D.D., gave 20 1b. (sic) interest 
yearly to four poor widows.” A mistake is here made in the Christian name of 
Dr. Turner, as will be seen from the following copy of an inscription upon a slab 
in the floor of the church, which records this lady’s near connection with two per- 
sons of some historical note, viz., Secretary Windebank and Bishop Turner :— 


Sanctissima Matrona 
Margareta Turner, 

D"i Francisci Windebank 
Serenissimo Regi Carolo j™° 
Secretarij et a Secretioribus consilijs, 
Filia ; 

Thome Turner, S.T.P. 

Eccles: Cathed: et Metropolit: Cant : Dec: 

Vidua ; 
Reverendi in Christo Patris 
D" Francisci Eliensis Episcopi 
Mater ; 
Hie recondi voluit ; 
Juxta Filium suum 
Gulielmum Turner, S.T.P. 
Archidiaconum Northumbria, 
Eccles : Paroch: de Stanhope in Agro Dunelm: 
Rectorem. 
=, f Illa 25'° Julij ; . 1692* xt 84te, 
Obijt {aie 20" Ap. } A? dirs Xe 1685} E* sua {se 
Monumento hoc 
Optime matri 
Parentavit 
Thome Turner, C.C.C. Oxon. Pres : 


Above the inscription is a coat of arms :—Argent, a lion rampant between three 
crosses moline, gules; impaling Azure, a chevron between three doves (?), or. 
As these date nearly a century before Sir Barnard the thrifty, they may furnish 
“A Reader” with some information respecting the armorial bearings of this family. 
Iam, &e., Tuomas GILEs. 


Oxford, Oct. 14, 1862. 





county. James Trollope, Esq., who died in 1649 as above stated, was the youngest 
son of William Trollope, Esq., of Thurlby (who died June 8, 1637), by his wife 
Alice, daughter of William Sharpe, of Bourne, and was the father of Thomas 
Trollope, Esq., of Casewicke, Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 16th Charles I., created 
a baronet Feb. 5, 1641-2, and died May, 1654. 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 
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THE HOPER FAMILY. 


Mr. Unsay,—Being in possession of some old family papers, which 
appear to me to possess an historical interest, I propose to furnish you 
with some extracts from them, if you think them deserving of insertion 
in the Gentieman’s Macazrne; and I am induced to do this with 
a double view, viz., of communicating them to those of your readers 
who take an interest in such subjects, and also for the purpose of pro- 
curing information from some of your correspondents. 


**WortHiz Laprz,—Excuse my slouth I pray you and ympute not to me my 
long negligence, how* I have worthelie deserved yo" censure. 

“I thanke God my health and willingness to write is not wanting, but the waie 
is so far distant from my house to the inne where the carier lodgeth, as that it 
up (sic) 2 houres in these short daies, before he can retourne by whome I sende 
my Pres—yet notw**standing I will not faile to present my service to yo" La? at some 
one tyme or other, as a fitt occasion shall be offred. When it shall please yo" LaP 
to write, if so you be health it will much ioye me that after long affliction it hath 
pleased God to send you peace and rest. I acknowledge myselfe much beholden 
to yo good daughter the La. Boteler from whome my wife hath received of late 
no small curtesies. If it shall lye in me to deserve them she shall not fynde me 
ungratefull, but readie to requite them. 

“His Mae so much desireth the good and welfare of his poore subiects in the 
country as that by his p’clamac’ons and a late censure of £1000 in y* Starchamber 
upon one M® Palmer of Parham in Sussex he sheweth his displeasure against such 
gentlemen as having mansion houses in the country, to enriche themselves doo 
hyre chambers in this citie, to the great hinderance of the poore that ought to be 
relieved and holpen w'> foode and sustenance at their gates: If this course shall 
be well observed for a fewe yeares, that gentlemen (except in the Terme tymes, 
and then also must leave their famelies behinde them) shall keepe at their houses 
in the countrie, poore people wilbe much better governed and kept in order then 
for many yeares it hath bene. 

“O wonted Corantoes whereby wee have bene advertized of th’affaires in 
Germany and oth’ foreigne p** have bene forbidden to be printed for these 5 or 6 
weeks, for what cause wee knowe not: yet at some tymes by I’res sent to o* 
merchants from their facto" wee gett some knowledge in what estate matters 
stande there. The Kynge of Sweden (notwithstanding the Emp’ours great army 
und' the leading of the D. of Walsteyn) loaseth nothing of what he hath formerly 
gayned in Germany, but keepeth with strong guarresons the same w**out losse to 
them or revolt of the townes in the w“" they reside. If it shall God (sic) to p*serve 
the K. in health there is good hope that he will force the Emp’our in short tyme 
to receive and take any condic’ons of peace that shal be offred. And so not having 
wherew* furder to trouble yot La? at this p’nte w my service to you humbly 
recommended, not forgetting the like from my wife, I com’end yo" La? to God his 
most blessed p’tection and alwaies remayning : 

“Yor LaP* to serve you 
“Rio: Hoper.” 

“ From London the 23" of Nov. 1632. 

“To my honoured good Ladie the Lady Apsley at Worminghurst in Sussex.” 


By a portrait of Richard Hoper, on oak panel, in 1589, his age is 
given, “ xtat. sue 27,” so that he was 69 when he wrote the above letter. 
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The original letter was given to the late John Hoper, Esq., of Lewes, 
by a descendant of the old Sussex family of Apsley, “ now extinct.” 

In reference to the writer of the above letter, I add the Lancaster 
Herald’s certificate of his marriage, burial, and issue :— 


«29% June 1635. Richard Hoper of the parishe of St Andrewes, Holborne 
Gentleman, departed this mortal life on the 7** of May 1635, at his house in 
Field-lane, or Saffron-hill in the parishe aforesaide, and was buried on the 9** of 
the same month, followinge, in the chancelle of St Andrewes aforesaide. He mar- 
ried Pentecost the daughter of Robert Legge, sometime to Queen Elizabeth, Re- 
membrauncer for Ireland, by whome he hathe issue, seven sons and one daughter, 
at the time of his deathe all living, viz. Richard, his eldest son, Francis, 2¢ son, 
Dudley, 34, Nathaniel, 4*, John, 5‘, Levinus, 6‘, and Henry, 7; Martha his 
only daughter married to M' John Welde, son of John Welde of Wymondham in 
the county of Norfolk, Gentleman. He made the said Pentecost his widow, his 
sole executrix of his last will and testament. 

“This certificate was taken by me, William Penson, Lancaster Heraulde, on the 
29% of June in the yeare aforesaide, to be recorded in the Office of Armes—and 
the truth of this relac’on is testified under the hands of the said Pentecost and her 
eldest sonne.” 


The following also appears to possess some historical interest :— 


1644 April 26". 

“Received the day and yeare above written by me Sir Thomas Middleton Knight, 
of M™ Penticus Hopper, Holborne p’r’sh, the summe of three pounds of lawfull 
money of England, being so much voluntarily lent by her towards the raysing of 
forces to be imployed under my command for the reducing of North-Wales to their 
due obedience to parliament, and to be repayed unto the sayd M”" Penticus Hopper, 
executors or administrators, with interest for the same after the rate of eight per 
cent. per ann. by such wayes and meanes as are expressed in the ordinance of the 
Lords and Commons in parliament published in print the one and twentieth of 
February last inabling me the sayd Sir Thomas Middleton to take subscriptions for 
the service aforesaid. 


** Witness—ANDREW MIDDLFTON.” “THO: MYDDELTON (sic).” 


I conclude that this loan was not repaid, and was probably not 
expected by some of the lenders. 

The Pentecost Hoper here mentioned was a granddaughter of Richard 
Hoper, Esq., of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, the eldest son of the above 
Richard and Pentecost Hoper. 

The name of this family was formerly written indiscriminately Le 
Hopere, Le Hoppere, Hoper, Hopper. The earliest of the name I have 
met with is Benedictus Le Hopere, in 1295. 

The arms borne by them, and which are on the seal of the letter and 
on an ancient iron chest of the family, are—Sable, a chevron or, between 
three pomegranates seeded and slipt or. I have read somewhere that 
a pomegranate is an emblem of hope, which may account for its being 
borne in their arms. 

It is clearly a different name in origin from Hooper, yet, strange to 
say, the name of the martyred Bishop Hoper, or Hopper (for thus his 








> 
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name should be spelt—see the biographies of him, and his works) has 
been and still is corrupted into Hooper. 

Branches of this family of Hoper settled in Herefordshire, Sussex, 
&c., and married into the families of Legge, Randolph, Welde of 
Wymondham, Freind of Croughton, Sir John Edwardes of the Heath, 
Lleintwardyne, Gorges of Eye, Harford of Bristol, Dance of London 
(whose issue was Commodore Sir Nathaniel Dance, E.I.C.S.), Shiffner 
of Sussex, Richards, of the Chief Baron’s family, &c. 

Of the elder and Herefordshire branch was Richard Hoper, Esq., of 
Lucton, Eye, Sheriff of Herefordshire in 1707, whose third son, Philip 
Hoper, Esq., of Leominster, had one son and three daughters, viz., 
Thomas Hoper, Gentleman, of Leominster (who died unmarried) ; Anne, 
wife of Mr. John Dovaston, of West Felton (whose only child was John 
Freeman Milward Dovaston, of West Felton, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, who died unmarried) ; Jane, wife of 
Mr. Herbert Brace, of Leominster (brother of Vice-Admiral Sir Edward 
Brace, K.C.B., &c., who died without issue); and Mary, wife of 
Mr. Edward Dixon, of Stourbridge (of the family of Dixon, of Dixon’s- 
green, Dudley), whose issue are now the only descendants of this 
branch of the family. 

In a future communication I will, if you think they would interest 
your readers, forward some extracts from the State Accounts, 1560—1578, 
in my possession, of the above Robert Legge, who held the important 
Treasury office of Chief Remembrancer for Ireland, which has been held 
in succession in this century by the Marquis Wellesley, and the Right Hon. 
Anthony Richard Blake, one of the first Roman Catholics made a Privy 
Councillor after the passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act. 

According to Collins, the family of Legge is said to have come from 
Italy to England. The earliest he mentions are Hugh de la Lega, and 
Richard son of Osbert, who were Sheriffs of Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, and Wm. de la Lega, Sheriff of Herefordshire, temp. Hen. II. 

In conclusion, can any of your correspondents give me information 
as to the earlier genealogy of either of the above families? Who Lady 
Apsley, and her daughter Lady Boteler, were? Was the former the 
widow of Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower? 

Sir Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower, was of an ancient Sussex 
family, and was knighted for services in Ireland. His third wife, whom 
he married cire. 1615, and who survived him, was Lucy, daughter of 
Sir John St.John, by Lucy, daughter and heir to Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford. She died in 1659. Their daughter, Lucy Apsley, was the 
admirable wife and biographer of Col. Hutchinson, to whom she was 
married at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 1638. Was Lady Boteler the 
daughter of Sir Allen and his third wife, or by a former wife ? 

Hartlebury, Oct. 1862. D. 
































FROM THE RUINED PARISH CHURCH OF TURRIFF, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
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Consecration Cross in South Wall. 
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ANCIENT SCULPTURED TYMPANUM, &., AT TURKIFFP, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Mr. UrBaN,—I send you herewith three sketches in pen and ink which were 
taken by me on a recent visit to the ancient ruined church of Turriff, in Aber- 
deenshire. 

The first represents a fragment of the fresco-painting which was recently dis- 
covered there, and of which I férwarded you an account given in the “ Banffshire 
Journal” some months ago, The above fragment is in the possession of one of my 
brethren of this diocese, the Rév. James Christie, Incumbent of Turriff. 

The second represents an Ancient sculptured tympanum, now placed, for the 
sake of preservation, in the east wall. The sculptures upon it are somewhat 
defaced, but on the whole — ig sufficient remaining to indicate its general 
character. For myself, L.could nat venturé,“with my slight acquaintance of 
Scottish architecture, to ptonounep upon its age. / The rudeness of the figures 
would lead one to refer it ‘to aWery ‘early period; while'the two pointed arches 
and the cusped quatrefoils seemAo indicate’a later date. 

The third sketch represents.a consecration-cross. It is placed about five feet 
from the ground on the south wall, and is perfect. There are two fragments 
of other similar crosses remaining, but greatly defaced. They stand at the same 
height from the ground, and at equal distances‘from each other. 

The following extract from the Rev. J. B. Pratt’s “ Buchan” (Aberdeen: L. and 
J. Smith) may not be uninteresting in connection with the above :— 

“ Turriff, anciently written Twrured or Turureth, Torra or Turra, is said to 
signify a mount or height. The town is»pleasantly\situated on a broad tableland 
bounding the Water of Turriff, anélis sheltered onthe north by the hill of Vrae, 
and on the east by that of Cotbyty. ‘It has a squafe near the centre, with streets 
branching off in different dire¢tions, im the vicinity of which are some of the prin- 
cipal buildings. ~Th@® houses are or < red _sghdistone, “quarried chiefly. in the 
neighbourhood of Delgaty 0 

“The putelar, of the parish is "ay sere a Cisean) His fair is 
still held hete. / Mehtion is made o} ithe church of Turriff as early as the pate 
of the phirteetith-eehtory. \ In th due ge Counters of Boehn n, 
monks of St- “ef Arbroath wie Guirned \eonfir 


of sve e eae 

eS Seana an, | "hid, , Is the h ar 
nded” ta for. son d. igi brea 

habe a of. Dhicw In-4214 the church of Turri 

of the, 1 of St, Machar of Aberdeen.”—(p. 207.) “ ~ =aN AX. 

St. Cox is commemorated i in the Aberdeen Breviary on thd tof October. 

Trusting thatesome of your correspondents may be led to exprats their opifiions 


on the character of thé sculptured tympanum,—I am, &c., 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, FSA. Lond. 





Fountain-hall, Aberdeen, N.B., : 
Oct. 7, 1862. | bi 


LYMNE AND LYMINGE. 

Mr. Urpan,—I hasten to satisfy Mr. of Nola (+ 431), who in his description of 
Parker’s most reasonable desire~towbew - the basilica of St. Felix at Nola writes :— 
furnished with the authorities, for ‘tHe’ « Istic porticibus late circumdata longis 
statement that porticus in the earlier — Vestibula impluvio tectis reserantur aperto 
period means not the aisle of a church, | Et simul = oculis, ingressibus atria pan- 
but the open porch or colonnade outside ' 
the building. I begin with St. Paulinus St. Isidore of Seville (+ 674) defines 
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the word porticus thus :—“ Porticus, 
quod transitus sit magis quam ad stan- 
dum sita sit, quasi porta; et porticus, 
eo quod sit aperta.”—(Orig., 1. xv. c. 
vii.) This definition is repeated by 
Walafridus Strabo (850) in his descrip- 
tion of the parts of a church.—(De Rel. 
Ecel., c. 6.) 

The Council of Nantes in the seventh 
century prohibited burials in the church, 
but allowed them in the atriwm or in 
the porticus :—“ Prohibendum est etiam 
secundum majorum instituta, ut in ec- 
clesif nullatenus sepeliantur sed in atrio 
aut porticu aut in exedris ecclesie.” On 
this subject I would refer the reader to 
a learned note by Baluzius in his edition 
of the Collection of Canons of Regino 
Prumiensis. The prohibition was strictly 
enforced in the English Church, as we 
find it among the Capitulars of Arch- 
bishop Theodore of Canterbury, (No. 68. 
Spicileg. tom. 9). 

Since the days of Constantine, who 
was buried in the porch of the Church 
of the Apostles at Constantinople, this 
was the favourite resting-place of kings 
and eminent men. Tots rpo@dpors xard- 
Gorro Tod GAlews are the words of St. 
Chrysostom. 

“For,” he continues, “that which 
gate-keepers are to kings in their palaces, 
kings are to fishermen in their tombs. 
The one, like lords of the place, obtain a 
place within; the others, as near them 
and neighbours, desired only the gate 
of the vestibule to be allotted to them.” 
—(Hom. 26, in 2 Cor.) 

The early Saxon kings followed in 
this respect the tradition of the first 
Christian emperor, and the words of 
Bede, had Mr. Parker given the entire 
passage, instead of a fragment of it, 
clearly establish this assertion. His de- 
scription of the burial-place of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Ethelbert is this :— 

“The god-loved Father Augustine 
died, and his body was placed outside 
(foras), near the church of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul ( juata eccle- 
siam), which we have before described, 
because it had not yet been completed 
nor dedicated. As soon, however, as it 
was dedicated, having been brought 
within (intrd inlatwm) it was decently 
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buried in the north porch of the church, 
in which also all the bodies of the suc- 
ceeding archbishops were buried, except 
only two, that is to say, Theodore and 
Berthwald, whose bodies were placed in 
the very church itself (in ipsd ecclesia), 
because the aforesaid porch could not 
hold any more.” —(. ii. c. 3.) 


Nothing can be clearer than that the 
intro inlatum must mean, not brought 
within tae church itself, but within the 
dedicated building of which the porch 
formed a part; and that it is simply op- 
posed to the foras and juata of the pre- 
vious sentence, while the in ipsd ecclesid 
is so contrasted with the porticus as to 
make it impossible to conceive that the 
latter was an aisle of the church—which 
in that case, as a part of the internal 
structure, would be as much én ipsd ec- 
clesid as any other portion. Three dis- 
tinct burial-places are here marked— 
Soras, juxta ecclesiam—intro—and in 
ipsd ecclesid ; and in the last it would 
have been unlawful to bury until the 
later period here indicated. The notice 
of the burial of King Ethelbert “ in por- 
ticu Sancti Martini intra ecclesiam bea- 
torum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli,” does 
not prove that the porch was within the 
church in the sense in which Mr. Parker 
takes it; it must be interpreted as the 
intro inlatum of the more detailed ac- 
count, which is contrasted with the in 
ipsd ecclesid. The porch of St. Martin 
was external to the church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, in the same manner as the 
porch of St. Lawrence was external to 
the church of St. Januarius in Rome, in 
the time of St. Gregory the Great ; who 
describes a certain ewinent dyer as being 
buried “in ecclesié B. Januarii Martyris 
juxta portam Sancti Laurentii.”—(Dial., 
1, iv. c. 54.) 

A remarkable passage given us by St. 
Paulinus in his description of the basilica 
of Nola (Ep. xii. ad Severum), shews us 
the origin and nature of these early 
burial-places :— 

“ Totum vero extra concham basilice 
spatium, alto et lacunato culmine gemi- 
nis utrimque porticibus dilatatur quibus 
duplex per singulos arcus columnarum 
ordo dirigitur. Cubicula intra porticus 
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quaterna longis basilice lateribus in- 
serta secretis orantium vel in lege do- 
mini meditantium preterea memoriis 
Religiosorum ac familiarum accommo- 
datos ad pacis eterne requiem locos 
prabent.” 

The poetical description he gives of 
the same feature of the building is equally 
suggestive :— 

*‘ Conspice rursum 
Impositas longis duplicato tegmine cellas 
Porticibus, metanda bonis habitacula digné, 
Quos huc ad sancti justum Felicis honorem 
Duxerat orandi studium non cura bibendi.” 


In another place he writes :— 

‘* Sed circumjectis in porticibus spatiari 
Copia larga subest, interpositisque columnas 
Cancellis fessos incumbere, et inde fluentes 
Aspectare jocos, pedibusque madentia siccis 
Cernere.”—( Natal, x.) 

-We see in the two former passages 
the origin of our own cloisters in monas- 
teries and cathedrals, and their early 
adaptation to purposes of burial. The 
words of Bede derive the clearest illus- 
tration from this passage, relating as 
they do to a period hardly two centuries 
earlier. 

The second question raised in Mr. 
Parker’s letter is of much greater im- 
portance, and extends over a far wider 
field. He expresses the conviction that 
“the churches of the tenth century were 
so generally of wood only, that very 
strong evidence is needed to shew that 
a particular church of stone is of that 
period.” For this he refers to his re- 
cent edition of Rickman; but the doc- 
trine, though there more largely stated, 
has so few, and such insufficient proofs, 
that its antecedent improbability is 
scarcely greater than its documentary 
evidence is unsatisfactory. I undertake 
to prove, on the contrary, that at no 
period have we fuller and more decisive 
evidence of building in stone than during 
the ninth and tenth centuries (800— 
1000). As the question is European, 
and not merely English, I will arrange 
my authorities in the order of time in- 
stead of place ; and begin with the Abbey 
of St. Guillem du Desert, whose history 
has been fully detailed by M. Renouvier. 
This church was founded in 804, and 
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built of stone, many portions of the 
original fabric still remaining. 

Passing from Belgium to Rome, we find 
there that from the year 795 to 816 were 
carried on the great works of Leo III., 
which are described at length by Anas- 
tasius Bibliothecarius, including the re- 
building and restoration in marble, and 
other costly stones, of many of the prin- 
cipal basilica of the city. Thus of the 
title or church of St. Susanna we read, 
“ Edificavit ecclesiam cum abside am- 
plissimo et picturis de musivo* decoravit 
cameram et presbyterii pavimentum pul- 
chris ornavit marmoribus, verum dex- 
tera levaque porticus cum columnis mar- 
morvis extruxit.” The same is said of 
his works in the Lateran church, which 
he decorated with columns of porphyry 
and white marble. These works were 
continued by Pope Sergius II. in 844, of 
whose restoration of the basilica of Con- 
stantine it is said, “ Pulchris columnis 
cum marmoribus desuper in gyro sculp- 
tis splendide decoravit.” His successor, 
Sergius III., in the year 909 restored 
the basilica of the Luateran, of whom, 
from his moral turpitude, it used to be 
said as a proverb in Rome that he re- 
built the church “non more sed mar- 
more.” How far this could apply to 
a wooden restoration, Mr. Parker will 
decide. 

We pass on to Normandy in the time 
of the Duke Rollo (912). We find him 
entering the town of Rouen which had 
recently been desolated, and finding 
not the charred remains of wooden 
churches, but ‘“‘disjectas moles ejus, 
avulsaque templorum saxa, ecclesias fun- 
damento emotas muros hine inde dis- 
ruptis.” (Dudonis Decani S. Quintini de 
Gestis Normannie Ducum.) Accordingly, 
he addressed himself to a work of re- 
storation, “ Ecclesias funditus fusas sta- 
tuit, templa frequentia paganorum re- 
stituit, muros civitatum et propugnacula 
refecit et augmentavit.” 

The monastery of Laubes, in the dio- 
cese of Cambray, was built by St. Usmar 
in 697, rebuilt between the years 800 





* j,e. ‘mosaic work :’ musivo illudere, or 
depingere, is to paint or work in mosaic. 
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and 900, and dedicated in the year 920. 
Its history is written by Folcuinus, 
who died in 990. (De Gestibus Abbatum 
Laubiensium.) The new church is said 
to have been built ina more elegant and 
costly manner, “columnis undequaque 
corrasis, cum basibus et epistyliis et caete- 
ris latomorum vel comentariorum disci- 
plinis, pro moduli sui quantitate omni- 
bus circa se positis incomparabilis.” 

In the life of St. Ulrich, Bishop of 
Augsburg, we find that certain men 
came to him to beg him to consecrate 
a church which their fathers had built 
on their property, but which from the 
wildness of the district had never been 
visited by a bishop. This was in 950. 
*‘Patres nostri,” they said, “in pro- 
prietate quem nobis reliquere de lapi- 
dibus et comento et lignis ediculam 
construxerunt quam Deo et sanctis ejus 
dedicare voluerunt.”—( Vita 8. Udalrici, 
autore Gerardo Presbytero.) 

From Germany we pass to England, 
where we find a signal proof of the most 
elaborate building in stone in the Life of 
St. Ethelwold (961—980), written by 
his disciple Wulstan :— 

“Cum vir dei magno conamine ve- 
terem decreverat renovare ecclesiam, 
jussit fratres frequenter laboribus und 
cum artificibus et operariis insistere, 
quibus certatim laborantibus opus wdi- 
ficii paullatim in sublime excrevit.... 
Contigit autem quadam die dum fratres 
starent ad summum culmen templi cum 
cementariis, ut unus eorum Godus no- 
mine caderet a summis usque ad terram., 
Qui mox ut terram attigit incolumis 
surgens stetit, nihil mali passus de tanta 
ruind, seque crucis signaculo benedixit, 
admirans quid ibi ageret aut qualiter 
illue venerit. Et cunctis qui aderant 
videntibus adscendit ad locum ubi antea 
steterat, accipiens trullam operi quod 
inchoaverat diligentius insisterat.” 





Unless camentarius means a carpenter, 
and a trowel is to be taken as a figure 
of speech for a chisel, I fear this is 
a fatal testimony against the theory of 
Mr. Parker. Still more unfortunate is 
the fact that Ethelwold was the intimate 
friend and pupil of Dunstan, and that 
his proficiency in masonry wust be attri- 
buted to this early influence, combined 


If 
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with that of Abbo Floriacensis, the re- 
viver of monastic discipline in England, 
who was also a restorer of ecclesiastical 
buildings. In conjunction with hisfriend, 
the monk Gauzfrid, he restored the 
abbey of Fleury, “cujus etiam solicitu- 
dine, gazophylacium lapideum est con- 
structum.”—(Vita S. Abbonis Floriac., 
auctore Aymno Monach.) St. Abbo 
flourished from 988—1004. 

His name naturally introduces that of 
Dunstan himself, the great Church re- 
storer of the age. Bridfertus of Rame- 
sey, a cotemporary, describes his la- 
bours after his elevation to the arch- 
bishopric in these words :—“ Deinde 
autem destructa renovare, neglecta quo- 
que justificare, loca sancta ditare, justos 
amare, errantes ad viam revocare, Dei 
ecclesias fabricare nomenque veri pastoris 
in omnibus adimplere cepit.” In a 
speech of King Edgar in 967, given in 
Spelman’s Collection, he exclaims, “Tu 
mihi Pater Dunstane, tu mihi de constru- 
endis monasteriis, de ecclesiis zdificandis 
salubre consilium dedisti.” If we ask 
of what material these churches were 
built, we are able to reply that they 
were doubtless built of stone, inasmuch 
as the same writer, a testis oculatus, 
incidentally informs us that stone-quar- 
ries were being worked even in Somer- 
setshire at this period. For when an 
immense stone had been flung at Dun- 
stan through some diabolic agency, the 
writer observes that no such stones were 
found in these parts of Somerset, “ nist 
Sorte in quibusdam lapideis operibus.” 
And when the Archbishop died, the 
monks of Canterbury are described as 
standing leaning upon the walls and on 
the thresholds of the stone walls (maceri- 
arum), looking from afar off at the part- 
ing scene. (Osbern. Vita S. Dunstan.) 
The “ lignea basilica” which Mr. Parker 
refers to from the forged charter of Knut, 
is simply a plagiarism from the forged 
charter of King Ini, which is described 
as signed in the same building; the ob- 
ject of its introduction being clearly to 
give the air of a greater antiquity to 
the later document. But even if genuine, 
it would point precisely the same argu- 
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ment against Mr. Parker’s view as his 
argument from the names ‘ Stone-house,’ 
* White-church,’ &c., to prove the rarity 
of stone-buildings. For the mention of 
the Wooden Palace would have been very 
unnecessary and unmeaning at a period 
when every palace and church was built 
of wood. 

Again passing over to France, I find 
an interesting description by a cotem- 
porary monk of the calamity which be- 
fel the church of St. Pierre de Chalons 
(Caballonensis), which was struck by 
lightning in 966, the church having 
been rebuilt in the previous century :— 

“Percussus est arcus talimodo. Funda- 
mentum et basis columna# marmoree 
maxime ... ita concussa sunt atque 
commota ut rime facta, &.. . . Lapides 
ipsius arcus a summo sui conscissi sunt, 
confracti, projecti atque dispersi per omne 
pavimentum ... maceriam ita concussit 
et quassavit ut aperturam inter eandem 
maceriam et arcum faceret.” 


Other causes occasioned the restora- 
tion of the church of St. Remy at 
Rheims, which having been built by 
St. Hinemar in 852, was rebuilt in 1004. 
Both churches were of stone :— 


“Viris qui architecture periti fere- 
bantur ascitis futuri templi fabricam ex 
quadris lapidibus erigere ccepit a funda- 
mentis.” ... “Sicque fundameutis in 
quibus locis non erant locatis, e¢ colum- 
nis ex diruto priore adificio competen- 
ter dispositis, arcus super eas diligenter 
voluti consurgere coepit.” — (Anselmi 
Monachi S. Remig. Rem. Hist. Dedicat. 
Eccles. 8. Remig. Remens.) 

St. Witigowo, Abbot of Auge (Augi- 
ensis) from 985 to 997, describing poe- 
tically the building of a church there in 
984, writes :— 

“ Huic arcus camyros> et subdidit undique 

sculptos 

Gypso sub variis et verno flore figuris, 


Fecerat hos sectas et sustentare columnas 
Pulchre de saxis destructis atque politis.” 


Returning to England, we find that 
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the Abbot Ealdred, of St. Alban’s, al- 
ready in the tenth century (about 980) 
had collected the Roman tiles and stones 
of the ancient Verulam to rebuild his 
abbey. His successor, Eadmer, con- 
tinued this work of preparation, but a 
famine which intervened set aside this 
good intention, which was carried out 
by the Abbot Paul in the succeeding 
century; and unless England, with its 
ancient Roman models and Saxon imi- 
tations of Roman work, was very far 
behind the distant and yet uncivilized 
Hungary, building in stone was the 
rule rather than the exception, as Mr. 
Parker assumes it to have been. For if 
even St. Stephen, at the close of the 
tenth century, sent for masons and 
lapidaries from Greece to build the 
great monastery of St. Peter and St. 
Paul in Buda, as we are informed by 
the chronicler Thwrocz, it is difficult 
to believe that in any part of Western 
Europe, where fraternities of masons 
were already being established, and 
where the monks of almost every mo- 
nastery had become skilled masons, the 
building in stone had fallen into disuse 
even for the shortest period. 

I cannot but express the wish, in con- 
cluding these remarks, that Mr. Parker, 
before he had advanced so singular a 
theory, had gone through the collection 
of writers of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, which fill several of the dense 
volumes of the Cursus Patrologicus of 
the Abbé Migne. He would have found 
in these the most ample and complete 
refutation of his theory, and would have 
concluded that the belief of the ap- 
proaching end of the world no more 
interrupted church building in the tenth 
century, than it prevented the erection 
of the magnificent temple of the Irving- 
ites in the nineteenth.—I am, &e. 

RoseErt C. JENKINS. 

Lyminge, Nov. 8th, 1862. 


CHURCHES OF STONE, OR WOOD. 


Mr. UrBay,—Will you allow me to 
make one or two remarks upon certain 





> i. e. curvatos. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXIII. 


points in Mr. Parker’s letter on Ly- 
minge Church, at p. 608, &c., of your 
November Number. 

It iswith fear and trembling that I ven- 
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ture to express dissent from so great an 
authority. But I have somewhat studied 
our early architectural history; I think 
Ihave not formed my opinions thereon 
without some reason. I make bold there- 
fore to say, that I cannot quite agree 
with Mr, Parker, as to the churches be- 
fore the eleventh century having been 
such small buildings, or so generally 
built of wood, ashe maintains. My own 
belief is, that for long before that time, 
some churches at any rate were erected 
on anything but a small scale, and 
that a large proportion were built of 
stone : that stone churches, in fact, were 
the rule, where stone was at all ac- 
cessible. I think that there is much 
historical testimony strongly tending to 
prove this. To produce this, however, 
would require a volume, almost; I must 
confine myself to Mr. Parker’s argu- 
ments in his Lyminge letter. 

Mr. Parker adduces (p. 609) the ex- 
isting crypts at Hexham and Ripon, 
remnants of two of the finest of the 
early churches, as shewing the small di- 
mensions of even such churches, whose 
magnificence was so much lauded. But is 
it clear that in these crypts we have the 
whole of the original crypts? and if so, 
is there any certainty that they do not 
occupy a very small portion of the space 
once occupied by their churches above 
them? I cannot see that these crypts 
afford at all sufficient proof of the state- 
ments of the chroniclers being such gross 
exaggerations as Mr. Parker supposes. 
In the case of Hexham, Richard of 
Hexham, writing in the twelfth century, 
describes the grandeur of Wilfrid’s 
church from then existing remains. He 
seems to say that there were only parts 
of it still to be seen; and so far I see no 
reason for doubt, though it had mean- 
while long been ruinous, and had re- 
ceived one restoration, if not more. 
William of Malmsbury speaks of it, no 
doubt incorrectly, as still standing en- 
tire, and as still exhibiting, to visitors 
from Rome, no bad image of the am- 
bitious grandeur of Roman churches. (De 
Gest. Pont. 155.) I think we may safely 
conclude that there were sufficient re- 
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mains in the twelfth century to shew 
what it once had been, and that it was 
not a church “despised by the Norman 
builders on account of its small size.” 

I cannot see how the names of places, 
such as Stonehouse, Whitechurch (p. 
609), in any way bear upon the ques- 
tion. In the first place, we ought to be 
sure when these names first obtained, be- 
fore we can found any argument what- 
ever upon them, as to the tenth or pre- 
vious centuries. From Stonehouse, more- 
over, surely we can draw no valid con- 
clusion as to stone churches. These may 
have been very plentiful long before 
stone houses were at all common. And 
Whitechurch may well have been the 
name of a place, because of its church 
being built of a whiter stone than its 
neighbours, though never a wooden 
church was anywhere near it. For in- 
stance, how very possible is it for a 
church to have been built of a light- 
coloured oolitic stone, while all around 
it were built of the near blue stone of 
the lias, or of the still nearer ginger- 
bread stone of the lower oolite. And 
after all, the name Whitechurch may 
very possibly have originated from a 
white-plastered or whitewashed church ; 
for such things were done very long 
before our modern churchwarden days, 
and such church may very possibly have 
been a wooden one. Surely such names 
have not the slightest weight, one way 
or the other. 

But supposing they have any weight 
in favour of stone churches being rare, 
then I claim a far greater weight the 
other way,—for the “ lignea basilica” at 
Glastonbury, ¢emp. Cnut (p. 610). Here 
are clear words, I might plausibly say, 
exactly at the time most fatal to Mr. 
Parker’s argument, proving that wooden 
churches were then a great rarity; else 
why should such special mention be made 
of this one. I do not believe in this 
conclusion one bit: but surely it is a 
more defensible one than can be derived 
from such names as Stonehouse and 
Whitechurch. In Domesday, by the 
bye, there is one single mention of a 
wooden church ; but I am not therefore 
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at all satisfied that a wooden church was 
any extreme rarity temp. Domesday. 
Other circumstances, for what I can tell, 
may have led to this one wooden church 
being particularly noticed. 

Supposing Cnut’s charter to be genu- 
ine, what his wooden church really proves 
I take to be this, viz., that there was 
at least one stone church then at Glas- 
tonbury as well; and that this was the 
case, there is, I think, sufficient his- 
torical evidence to satisfy us. 

As with many others of the early 
monastic establishments in England, in 
common with those of Ireland (a curious 
feature this, by the bye, and only one 
amongst others, derived from their 
Eastern and non-Roman origin, which 
deserve far more notice than they have 
yet obtained), there were in early times, 
at Glastonbury, several churches in one 
enclosure. In Malmsbury’s De Anti- 
quitate Glastoniensis Ecclesia there is 
mention of four distinct churches in 
one churchyard. The first of these is 
said to have been built by Joseph of 
Arimathea and his eleven companions, 
of wattle-work. (Gale, i. 293.) After- 
wards, when other churches were added, 
it was generally called the “vetusta ec- 
clesia,” under which name there is fre- 
quent mention of it. In a.p. 472 St. 
Patrick was buried in it, and there he 
rested for 710 years, up to the time of 
its destruction by fire. (bid. 298.) St. 
Paulinus gave it a wooden casing covered 
with lead. (Zdid. 300.) In 1012 it re- 
ceived the bones of St. Dunstan, and 
here they rested 172 years, until the fire. 
(Ibid. 303.) Of the other churches, one, 
said to have been built before the end of 
the second century, is expressly said to 
have been of stone. Of the material of 
the others I see no mention. (Ibid. 294.) 
Now all this, of Malmsbury or his inter- 
polator, may be but worthless tradition, 
or more worthless fiction. Putting it 
at the lowest value, as an impudent 
twelfth-century fiction, still we must 
believe that it was adapted to the then 
buildings at Glastonbury, and to the 
current traditions about them. We may 
gather safely, I think, so far as this, 
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viz., that in the twelfth century, and up 
to the fire in 1144, there was in being 
an ancient wooden church, believed to 
be of very great age, and that there was 
at least one other stone church as well, 
if not in actual being, yet known to 
have been in being not long before. 
I state the case in this way, because 
I do not see uny direct statement of 
either of the other churches having sur- 
vived until the fire, as is more than 
once said of the wooden church. And 
this wooden church, associated with one 
or more stone churches, it seems to me 
clear, was the “lignea basilica” of 
Cnut’s charter. 

As to Dunstan building churches of 
wood (p. 610), I must allow that in some 
eases he did. Eadmer describes him, 
after his promotion to Canterbury, as 
arranging places of sojourn (hospitia) 
in the remoter parts of his diocese, for 
the sake of more convenient visitation ; 
and then adds, “apud Magaveldam, sic- 
ut et in aliis hospitiorum suorum locis, 
ligneam ecclesiam fabricavit.” (Angl. 
Sacr. ii. 217.) But these, it is plain, 
were either mere private chapels to 
houses of short occasional residence, or, 
at the most, churches in small obscure 
hamlets. It does not follow that he 
would use the same material for churches 
of more importance. Indeed, the men- 
tion of wood in these instances may 
intimate that he did not use it in others. 
That his church at Glastonbury was not 
of stone seems to me almost an incredible 
supposition. 

If any negative evidence could con- 
vince me to the contrary, the fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Parker (p. 610), viz., the 
total absence of all vestiges of early 
stone-work in the present ruins, would 
go a long way towards it. But this 
negative evidence loses some of its force, 
from the fact that Abbot Thurstin began 
a new church towards the end of the 
eleventh century, and that his successor, 
Herlwin (abbot 1101—1120), pulled 
down what was just built, and began 
another church on a larger scale. (Gale, 
i. 333.) If in the present ruins no re- 
used remnants can be detected of these 
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churches of Thurstin and Herlwin, no 
wonder perhaps that Dunstan’s church 
has equally wholly disappeared. Abbot 
Herlwir, however, is said to have ex- 
pended only £480 on his new work, 
a sum that would not go very far to- 
wards a large church, such no doubt as 
he commenced; and probably it was 
not proceeded with after his death. For 
Malmsbury tells us that since the Nor- 
man advent Glastonbury had been con- 
tinually suffering from most severe 
troubles, and had made no progress, 
either in new buildings, or in additional 
inmates. (De Gest. Pont. 145.) Still 
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the entire absence of re-used materials 
from these earlier buildings is a very 
strange fact. Are we to suppose it 
possible thatthe Norman abbots Thurstin 
and Herlwin built of wood, as well as 
Dunstan before them ? 

But are the foundations of the ruins 
accessible to examination? It may be 
that the after buildings at Glastonbury 
were on so grand a scale that their 
foundations swallowed up all the avail- 
able materials of the older churches. 

Iam, &c., 
James F. Dimocx. 

Southwell, Nov. 18, 1862. 


LIGUGE, MARMONTIERS, AND THE LATELY-DISCOVERED TOMB 
OF ST.MARTIN AT TOURS. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn the course of a tour 
in France, from which I have lately 
returned, I visited, in company with 
a friend, the ancient abbeys of Ligtigé 
and Marmontiers, both founded by St. 
Martin, as well as the lately-discovered 
tomb of that saint at Tours. We found 
so much to interest us deeply in these 
places, that we thought it possible that 
a short account of what we saw there 
might prove not unwelcome to some of 
your readers, especially as we were told 
at Ligugé that we were the first English- 
men who had visited the abbey since its 
restoration to its ancient monastic uses. 

Every one who is familiar with the 
life of St. Martin—and surely the life 
of one who contributed so largely to the 
spread of the Gospel in these northern 
parts deserves to be generally known— 
will remember that Ligugé was the spot 
where the Saint, having accompanied 
St. Hilary to Poitiers upon his return 
from banishment, and desiring to live 
in religious solitude but yet in the 
neighbourhood of his friend, founded 
a monastery, which seems to have been 
the oldest in France. It is situated in 
the midst of prettily wooded scenery 
near the river Clan, about five miles 
south of Poitiers, and is now very ac- 
cessible from that place, having a station 
on the Poitiers and Bordeanx line. 

The abbey, of course, has seen many 


changes since its first foundation, and 
I need hardly say that there are no 
remains of the original building erected 
by St. Martin. It received, I believe, 
in course of time the Benedictine rule, 
and there are some remains of Roman- 
esque work of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries to be fund in the church, in 
the ruined cloisters, and in an ancient 
round tower in the outer wall of the 
monastery ; but the greater part of the 
present buildings date from the seven- 
teenth century, when the abbey was in 
the possession of the Jesuits. It was 
dissolved, and great part of the buildings 
were destroyed, in the Revolution of 
1789, and has only quite recently been 
re-occupied, and to some extent restored, 
by a small fraternity of about fifteen 
Benedictine monks, from the abbey of 
Solesmes, near Sable, in Maine, the head- 
quarters of the Benedictine Order in 
France. One of the monks, who had 
spent some years as a missionary in New 
Zealand, and who spoke English very 
well, kindly shewed us round the abbey, 
and pointed out to our notice everything 
that was likely to interest us. 

In one corner of the large garden 
which surrounds the monastic buildings 
a little chapel has just been re-erected 
over the spot where Martin is recorded 
to have raised a man to life. 

The chancel of the abbey church also 
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has been restored since the arrival of 
the monks, and its windows filled with 
stained glass, in one compartment of 
which there is a representation of the 
ball of fire resting upon Martin’s head, 
which is said to have been seen by his 
fellow worshippers while he was minis- 
tering in this chapel. 

The monks are in the possession of 
a good library, and are engaged in lite- 
rary work. 

The restored abbey, however, is only 
as yet in its infancy, but hopes are 
entertained of there being effected gra- 
dually a much more perfect restoration. 

I must not trespass upon your valu- 
able space in referring at length to our 
visit to the tomb of St. Hilary at Poi- 
tiers, as that of course is more commonly 
visited; but I feel reluctant to quit this 
neighbourhood without saying one word 
about this most interesting spot, and 
the very quaint and medieval city in 
which it is situated. 

The tomb lies in an open crypt under 
the high altar of a very fine and vene- 
rable Romanesque abbey church, built 
in the eleventh century ; which church 
occupies the site of a much older one, 
which was erected over the grave of the 
Saint, who had been buried in the ceme- 
tery outside the walls. The spot must 
be clothed with the deepest interest to 
all who revere the memory of this great 
and learned father of the Gauls, the 
friend of St. Athanasius, and the staunch 
maintainer of the true doctrine concern- 
ing our Lord’s divinity against the West- 
ern Arians. 

There is in Poitiers, as all who study 
Murray’s and Fergusson’s valuable Hand- 
books will know, a perfect Roman build- 
ing of about the time of Hilary, styled 
at present the temple of St. Jean, 
thought by some to have been originally 
a Roman tomb, by others a baptistery, 
and again by a few to have been the old 
cathedral, the very one in which Hilary 
might have ministered. It stands pa- 
rallel to the new cathedral, at a little 
distance from it; and between the two 
is the supposed site of the house of 
Hilary. In this last enclosed space 
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there has been lately erected a small 
chapel, to commemorate the spot where 
Martin lived as an exorcist in the house 
of Hilary, from whence he was sent 
home to convert his family. 

No sooner was St. Martin made, much 
against his will, Bishop of Tours, than 
he set to work to found an abbey, an- 
other Ligugé, on the right bank of the 
Loire, two miles outside the walls of 
that city, where he might retire to en- 
joy a brief season of holy meditation 
and prayer in the midst of his incessant 
and arduous work. In process of time 
this religious society became much larger 
than its parent Ligugé, and was com- 
monly called Marmontier, or Majus 
Monasterium, ‘the greater monastery.’ 
I must refer those who are interested in 
this letter to the pages of Count de 
Montalembert’s “ Monks of the West,” 
where they will find much information 
concerning this celebrated abbey, the 
home of St. Brice and St. Patrick, as 
well as that of Sulpicius and Martin, 
and the great Benedictine abbey of me- 
dizval and modern times. Alas, that 
its noble church and handsome buildings 
should have been so ruthlessly and sacri- 
legiously swept away by the infuriated 
Republicans! Little indeed remains of 
the ancient abbey, yet that little is suf- 
ficient to remind one of its past history, 
and is well worthy of a visit. 

The abbey grounds have been pur- 
chased and occupied by a society of 
nuns of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who 
have raised their conventual buildings 
in one corner of the ruins. As you ap- 
proach from Tours you see before you 
the ancient Gothic gatehouse, which 
still serves the same purpose as it did 
in days of old. Immediately behind it, 
on the left, rises the new church of the 
nunnery. The priest who celebrates in 
this church very kindly offered to con- 
duct us over the ruins of the old abbey 
church, which are at some distance from 
the gateway, and are now surrounded 
by a capacious garden. From what re- 
mains of a western tower, and from the 
bases and shattered fragments of some 
of the massive piers which once sup- 
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ported the vaulting of the choir, one 
can judge of the vast size of the build- 
ing, and see that it must have occupied 
a larger space than that which the pre- 
sent cathedral of Tours occupies. The 
only portion of the ruins, however, which 
afford much interest, is to be found in 
the north transept, which communi- 
cated originally with two caves, one 
situated above the other, hollowed out 
of the chalk cliff which overhangs the 
monastery. 

These two little cells, the lower one 
of which bears the name of St. Brice, 
and the upper one that of St. Martin, 
seem to have escaped the besom of 
destruction, and to have lain for many 
years concealed under a heap of ruins, 
which has recently been cleared away, 
and the two cells have both of them 
been fitted up as chapels. It was in the 
upper one that St. Martin is believed 
to have spent the hours of his solitude, 
and to have seen the heavenly vision 
which is recorded by Sulpicius. 

There is yet another much larger 
and longer cave, a little distance from 
the ruins, excavated in the hill above, 
where the early Christians are said to 
have assembled for the worship of 
God. This excavation is in the form 
of a cross, with two winding passages 
leading to it, one at either end com- 
municating with the outer world, so 
that if the Christians were pursued by 
their enemies through one entrance, 
they might have a chance of escaping 
by the other, 

Before we parted company with the 
priest who shewed us over these in- 
teresting caves, he told us of what we 
were not before aware, namely, that the 
tomb of St. Martin had been recently 
discovered in what was once the crypt 
of the abbey of St. Martin at Tours, 
which of course upon our return to that 
city we made a point of visiting. 

Every one has heard of the grand 
abbey that once stood over this tomb, 
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the great centre during the Middle 
Ages of the religious pilgrimages of the 
west of Europe, ranking in importance 
before the shrines of St. Thomas at Can- 
terbury and St. Jago in Spain, enriched 
therefore by the munificent piety of 
many generations, until almost entirely 
swept away by the sacrilegious mob in 
the Revolution. 

The two massive towers of Charle- 
magne and St. Martin are the only re- 
mains, the one at the south-west end of 
the nave, and the other at the end of 
the north transept, having now the 
main street of Tours running between 
them, which occupies, in fact, the cen- 
tral aisle of the nave. The site of the 
abbey had been thus entirely built over, 
and the position of the tombs had been 
well-nigh lost to memory, before a few 
years ago a design was entertained by 
some of the citizens and ecclesiastics of 
Tours of procuring an old plan of the 
abbey from the archives in Paris, and, 
having ascertained the exact position of 
the tomb under the high altar, of search- 
ing for it beneath the surface of the 
ground. And their labours have been 
crowned withremarkablesuccess. Having 
bought two of the houses in the Rue St. 
Martin, which from the plans they found 
standing upon the site of the high altar, 
they began to excavate beneath them, 
and without encountering much diffi- 
culty, they found their way into the old 
crypt, and discovered the rock-hewn 
tomb of the Saint. It is a plain, square 
vault, just large enough to have re- 
ceived the body, cut into a solid wall of 
rock, A little chapel has since been 
fiited up over the spot, and a large 
society has been organised to collect 
funds for the immediate commencement 
of the re-erection of the greater part of 
the ruined abbey—a work to which all 
who consider the debt of gratitude that 
the Western Church owes to St. Martin 
must wish God speed.—I am, &c. 

H. M, 
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INSCRIBED NORMAN BOX. 


Mr. UrBan,—Allow me to bring to 
the notice of your numerous erudite cor- 
respondents an object of archeological in- 
terest, recently found near the site of 
an ancient seaport of Cheshire. This is 





Actual size. 


a small box of lead or pewter, probably 
intended for the reception of perfumes 


(or possibly as a charm), and still re. 
taining a portion of its original supposed 
perfume, which now appears as a dark- 
coloured vitreous paste with metallic 
lustre. 

The two sides of the box are pre- 
cisely alike, each having an open Saxon 
cross in the centre, with a ringed pellet 
in each of its angles, smaller pellets 
being interspersed among the letters 
comprising the marginal inscription. 
The characters are apparently seven in 
number (omitting the annulet), and are 
thought to be initials merely, but their 
signification isa desideratum. Assistance 
from any quarter will be gladly wel- 
comed by Yours, &e. 


H. Ecoroyp Siri. 


Aldbro’-house, Egremont, 
Birkenhead, Oct. 1862. 


INJUNCTIONS FOR AN AUSTIN PRIORY. 


Mr. Ursan,—An insight into the in- 
ternal arrangements of a priory of Austin 
Canons is of peculiar interest, owing to 
the rarity of documents which throw 
light upon them. The following injunc- 
tions were issued by Bishop Fox, of Win- 
chester, and are contained in his register, 
from which I have copied them through 
the kindness of C. Wooldridge, Esq., the 
Bishop’s registrar at Winchester. They 
were addressed to tlie Priory of St. Mary 
Overye, Southwark. 

The details are extremely minute. The 
whole inner life of the convent passes 
before us, even to such minor matters 
as the return of the clean clothes by the 
washerwoman on Saturday; the keep- 
ing of pigeons and ravens in the dor- 
mitory; the young canons and the sub- 
prior playing games for money, and in- 
dulging in violent altercation over their 
losses and gains; and the fashionable 
cut introduced into cuffs and slippers. 

In the cloister we observe the canons 
either conversing in Latin, or silent sit- 
ting in their carals at study, or in con- 





templation with their hoods drawn over 
their eyes. 

In the dormitory there is a light 
burning all through the night; the beds 
have no foot-curtains ; the canons enter 
and leave the chamber two and two; 
the bell at the refectory door rings as 
a signal; the lavatory is duly used be- 
fore dinner; and during the meal the 
reader for the week reads aloud from 
the Bible or some religious book, and 
when dinner is concluded the canons 
pass from the hall to the choir singing 
the Miserere. 

In the church they appear to have 
sung too quickly and without attention 
to the pointing, and laymen seem to 
have been not indisposed to enter the 
refectory during hall-time. 

“ Quod de cetero officio divino, tempore 
nocturno et diurno, vigilanter intersis, et 
a somnis in choro te abstineas. 

“Qudd campane, singulis noctibus, 
pulsentur ad matutinas et horis debitis. 

“Qudd tu a columbare et aliarum 
avium in dormitoris nutritione et reten- 
tione, ludisque inhonestis et prohibitis 
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omnino abstineas; necnon a quibus- 
cunque aliis ludis in omnibus diebus 
dominicis et festivis, ac etiam profestis, 
salvis feria iij* et v*, te abstineas. 

* Qudd in cantu in choro servetur 
concordia, et cantus planus tractits can- 
tetur, et psalmodia cum _ retentione 
puncti in medio versis. 

* Qudéd non sint lectirotales in dormi- 
torio, et qudd claudatur et ser4 firmetur 
ostium dormitorii, et qudd confratres 
vestri simul vadant dormitum, et qudd 
simul exeant. 

* Qudd si aliqui Canonicorum velint 
adire Campos, vel ad extra, ut in burgum 
vel civitatem Londini, caus& recreandi, 
quod vadant bini et bini..... nec 
accedant causi prandendi, aut cenandi, 
aut bibendi. 

“Qudd omnes deConventu unum habe- 
bunt lotricem, virum non mulierem .. . 
quilibet septimana recipiat vestes Ca- 
nonicorum, in loco vulgariter dicto — [no 
name given], et quolibet die Sabbati in 
eodem loco eas retradat et liberabit. 

“Qudd unus Canonicorum, in ordine 
Sacerdotali constitutus, etate maturus 
et gravis, deputetur, qui custodiam et 
curam Infirmarie habeat. 

Quod in Dormitorio servetur silen- 
cium debitum, et quod cerimonie custodi- 
entur, et quod ibidem non nutriantaraves, 
sicut columbe aut corvi. 

“ Eo quod habeant Juniores magnam 
familiaritatem cum dicto Suppriore, se- 
cum ludendo pro pecuniis, et ipsi in hu- 
jusmodi ludis Xiim blasphemant, et 
convicia sibi invicem dicant, et multas 
suscitant rixas; .... quod abstineas te 
ab hujusmodi familiaritatibus. 

“Quod infra Claustrum serventur silen- 
cium et lingua Latina, et contemplatio, 
ad completorium ; et qudd concanonici 
vestri sedeant in claustro, in carallis, cum 
capuciis depositis ultra oculos; et quod ab- 
stineant se ibidem a Baloes et pryksong. 

“ Quodd tu et ceteri officiarii reddas et 
reddant compotum. 

**Qudd requiratis, saltem in mense, 
confessores fratribus, saltem in sacer- 
docio constitutis deputatos, graviter ar- 

ant, et ad confitendum et celebrandum 
inducant ; et qudd confiteantur secrete 
in locis ad hoc ordinatis et assignatis ; 
non de ambulando in ortis; et qudd 
frequencits celebrent ; quia aliqui sacer- 
dotum vix celebrent semel in septimana. 

“ Qudd sacrista habeat secum in 
Sacristid tempore nocturno unum de 
Canonicis, sed non laicum; sed ut 
Sacrista jaceat in dormitorio. 

“ Qudd habeatur continud juge lumen 
ante Corpus Dominicum. 


12 
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“ Qudd habeatur in dormitorio juge 
lumen singulis noctibus. 

“Qudd Prima, et misse private, 
maximé missa matutinalis, dicantur 
horis debitis. 

* Quéd confessiones pro ‘delictis, pub- 
licé fiant in domo Capitulari. 

“Qudd Confratres vestri non bibent 
post Completorium, nisi ex urgente causa, 
et quod statim simul accedant, post com- 
pletorium, ad dormitorium. 

“Qudd laici non intrent in Refecto- 
rium, tempore refectionum, 

“Qudd servetursilencium in refectorio, 
et quod provideatur de mense lector per 
septimanam, et qudd legantur Biblia vel 
aliquod opus alicujus Sancti, et quod 
nullus legat in mensa, nisi talis qui scit 
perfecte legere, et qudd post prandium 
recedatur & refectorio in chorum, debito 
ordine, cum psalmo ‘ Miserere.’ 

“ Qudd campana, que pendet ad ostium 
refectorii, pulsetur debite et in bono or- 
dine; primd, quandd Conventus venit ex 
choro, et intrat dormitorium ; secundd, 
quandd Conventus est in carallis, tunc 
Conventus surgat et ibit ad lavatorium, 
et lavabit manus, et tunc ibit in Refec- 
torium et stabit in inclinatione. Sup- 
prior pertranseat ad locum suum, et 
pulset campanam suam, vel aliud signum 
dederit, et dicat ‘ Benedicite.’ 

*Qudd Ebdomadarius non exeat pre- 
cinctum Prioratus .... et qudd singulis 
horis vacet contemplationi in claustro, 
et orationi in Ecclesia, nisi tempore re- 
fectionis, aut quietis in dormitorio, et 
qudd omnind abstineat se a ludis. 

“Quéd tam officiarii quam alii simul ve- 
niant ad Capitulum, tempore correctionis. 

“ Quod honestiis provideatur noviciis 
de indumentis, lintheaminibus, et aliis 
necessariis, et qudd meliis informentur 
et instruentur. 

“Qudd Confratres tui, in ordine Sacer- 
dotali constituti, habeant eorum stipen- 
dia in temporalibus debitis et constitutis. 

“Quod provideatur de uno Concio- 
nario sive Ordinali. 

* Quédd non utantur cuffys duplicatis 
cum serico, neque cuffys sine serico, et 
quod non utantur slippars aliis, soleis 
firmatis cum punctis sericis. 

“ Quéd Conventus in estate, id est, a 
festo Pasche usque ad festum Exalta- 
cionis Sancte Crucis, transeat post gracias 
finitas in choro, ad dormitorium, ibidem 
dormitum per mediam horam, et tunc 
transeat ad horam ix’, qué finité transeat 
tum in claustrum, et post lotionem 
manuum vacet libris in claustro, nisi 
fiat feria iij* et v*, in quibus diebus 
vacet recreationibus. 
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* Qudd provideatur de uno Janitore, 
qui aperiat et claudat portas et hostiam 


prioratus, temporibus et horis debitis.” 
Dated July 23, 1507. 


Bishop Stratford, in 1320, in his In- 
junctions to the Austin Canons of 
Bromere, forbids them to go into the 
outer court without leave; that an 
elderly canon should celebrate in the 
adjoining church of St. Thomas, and 
“ Quod lecti Canonicorum in Dormitorio 
ita pateant, sicut a transeuntibus aperciis 
domus vestre valeant intueri. Cortinis et 
aliis quibusdam impedimentis, die noc- 
teque, a parte anteriori lectorum eorun- 
dem amotis totaliter et deletis; preci- 
pimus etiam qudd orologium et lavato- 
rium domus vestre reparentur.” There 
are no complaints of irregularity, but 
Bishop Fox in his Injunctions to the 
Austin Canons of St. Denys, near South- 
ampton, two centuries later, forbids them 
to hunt, or frequent taverns at Ports- 
wood or Southampton, and inhibits them 
from leaving the monastery except by 
two and two, or with “a honest com- 
panion.” 

The Injunctions of Fox, issued in 1521 
to the monks of the Cathedral, shew that 
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extreme laxity of discipline prevailed ; 
one entry gives a slight insight into a 
‘portion of the conventual arrangement : 

“ Qudd non solim hostium Infirmarie, 
quod est versus hostium Claustri, sed 
etiam hostium quod est prope cameram 
hordarii stat continué apertum, ita quod 
per utrumque eorum, maximé verd per 
illud quod est prope Cameram hordarii, 
viri muliereset pueri intrant Infirmariam, 
tam in temporibus refectionum quam 
aliis temporibus.” 

I also find in Fox’s Register, p. iii. 
f. 3, the following entry regarding the 
Prebend and parish Church of St. Lau- 
rence, Romsey, which is mentioned in 
other registers. “ Prefatus Magister 
Hugo Ashton ad ecclesiam prebendalem, 
una cum portione in ecclesié parocbiali 
Sancti Laurentii de Romesey, dicte dio- 
cesis, ad quam per Abbatissam et Conven- 
tum monasterii Beate Marie et Ste. 
Ethelflede de Romsey, ordinis Sancti 
Benedicti, veras ibidem patronas, pre- 
sentatus extitit.” The entry is of value, 
as it proves the existence of a parish 
church in connexion with the Abbey. 
The prebend of St. Laurence is men- 
tioned in Pontissara, fo. 46.—I am, &e. 


Mackenziz E. C.Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


A SOUVENIR OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Mr. UrBan,—A recent search among 
the manuscripts in the Imperial Library 
has led me to the discovery of a very 
interesting little volume, whose peculiar 
value had,as I believed, escaped the notice 
of the authorities in charge, as it had 
done the compilers of the catalogue; 
this manuscript being nothing more nor 
less than a copy-book of Latin prose ex- 
ercises in the handwriting of Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland, then Dauphiness of 
France, when under the superintendence 
and education of Henry II, and Catherine 
de Medici. 

The MS. is really an exercise-book of 
the Queen’s, in which she entered her 
Latin prose—better Latin, as I think, 
than many young students write now; the 
whole in the Queen’s well-known hand- 
writing, but having on the verso of each 
letter a free rendering in French, evi- 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 





dently in the autograph of her Latin 
preceptor. These themes are written 
in the form of letters to the Queen’s 
fellow-students, the Princesses Elizabeth 
and Claude, daughters of King Henry, 
the former of whom was affianced to 
Philip II. of Spain; and one is addressed 
to a certain “Claudio Quarlocoio con- 
discipulo,” but who this fellow-disciple 
was I know not, 

It was only after having copied the 
whole of the manuscript very carefully 
that I learned, to my great disappoint- 
ment, that it had already been privately 
printed by the members of the Warton 
Club in 1855, under the editorship of M. 
Anatole de Montaiglon, and a copy of 
this book I found, with some difficulty, 
in the printed department of the Library. 
I then perused with some interest the 
editor’s preface, and my attention was 
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drawn to the question of the authorship 
of the French version of the little 
Queen’s letters, which may be the pre- 
ceptor’s original compositions, to be 
translated by the Queen, but more pro- 
bably are versions of her Latin. I should 
have stated before that they are all 
dated between July 1554, and January 
1555, from Compiegne, Rheims, the 
library of St. Germain, Paris, and else- 
where; not containing any important 
historical facts, but illustrating occa- 
sionally the habits as well as the move- 
ments of the French Court. 

It would be curious, M. de Montaiglon 
says, to ascertain the name of Queen 
Mary’s preceptor, who was probably the 
writer of the French versions. He men- 
tions a M. St. Etienne, who is recorded 
by Brantome as one of the Princess 
Elizabeth’s preceptors; but he suggests 
that possibly Mary’s preceptor came with 
her from England, as Latin compositions 
of such kind as these were commonly 
made in England by persons of high 
rank, and he instances King Edward’s 
Latin exercises and letters, deposited in 
the British Museum. (Harl. 5087.) 

So far M. de Montaiglon, but I think 
his theory untenable. It is certainly 
possible that Queen Mary had an English 
preceptor of Latin, but more probably he 
came from Scotland, and was an accom- 
plished French scholar also, as were 
Maitland of Lethington, Murray, Lesley, 
and the best men of that time, for Queen 
Mary had learned and understood very 
little English or Scotch. 

Now if these French versions of the 
Queen’s themes are in the hand of her 
Latin professor, that professor was not St. 
Etienne, for St. Etienne was a French- 
man, and this is no French writing. 
Secondly, he was no Englishman, for 
this is not English handwriting, nor 
English-French. But it is a Scotch 
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hand, and Scotch-French, the hand and 
the French of one of the poor Queen’s 
staunch friends for a long period, the 
hand and the French of John Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross afterwards, who took the 
degree of doctor of laws in the Univer- 
sity of Paris not many years before these 
letters are dated. 

Your readers may decide whether it 
is probable that Lesley was Queen Mary’s 
master. I have not seen it so stated, or 
hinted at, in any biography which I 
have been able to find here, either of 
the Bishop or the Queen. But this I 
state confidently, that while the Latin 
exercises ure all undoubtedly in the hand 
of Mary Stuart, the opposite pages, con- 
taining the French renderings, are all, 
without any manner of doubt also, in 
the autograph of Bishop Lesley. 

I have some acquaintance with the 
history of the time, and a good deal of 
“sentimental” sympathy for Mary Stuart. 
I hke to think of the history of that poor 
martyr to circumstances, to recall the 
wily cunning and the faithful devotion of 
her minister Maitland, and of her heroic 
soldier the Laird of Grange. I hate to 
think of Murray, Lennox, Morton, Both- 
well, and other villains; but I love to 
ponder over the long services of this 
highly-gifted scholar, Jobn Lesley ; per- 
severing through good report and ill re- 
port to think ever gently and charitably 
of his quondam pupil, driven at last in 
despair to think for himself and to act 
for himself, but never willingly, as I be- 
lieve, losing one atom of his affection 
and respect for the fair pupil to whom 
he had taught the humanities, the gra- 
cious princess whose courtesies won at 
his hands a life-long and most generous 
devotion.—I am, &c. 

LEOPOLD Massey. 

Paris. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE IN 1666. 


Mr. Urnsay, — There is here, in the 
Imperial Library, an interesting manu- 
script narrative of the state of England 
in 1666, written by a certain Comte de 


Comminges, which deserves printing, 
I think, and has never yet, as I fancy, 
attained to that dignity. It is a very 
impartial, just statement, well consi- 
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dered, and put together very methodi- 
cally; relating the fertility of the soil, 
the excellence of the cattle, the hospi- 
tality of the people, the natural pro- 
ductions of the country, and the man- 
ners and customs of our ancestors very 
truthfully. Special paragraphs also are 
devoted to our means of defence, ships, 
fortifications, our army, our nobility, and 
the various grades and conditions of 
society as then existing. 

Respecting London he says little, but 
gives that little a separate chapter :— 


“It would be difficult to tell precisely 
the number of inhabitants, but if I may 
be permitted to form a judgment in 
a matter so doubtful, I should say with 
those who have the best means of know- 
ing that there are more than six hun- 
dred thousand souls in this city, of 
which the greater part live by the la- 
bour of their hands and petty commerce. 
The plague this year has made a great 
ravage, which they estimate at six score 
thousand souls. And the Duke of Albe- 
marle, who lived there during the cala- 
mity (which is even yet not ended), 
assured me that fourteen thousand per- 
sons died in one week, without compris- 
ing the Quakers, who are buried in their 
own gardens and their names not in- 
scribed on the lists of dead kept by the 
clerks of parishes.” 


I translate another passage at length: 


“One word I must now say of the 
amusements in which the inhabitants of 
this great city indulge, and which are 
according to the disposition of each per- 
son, but one may nevertheless reduce 
them to the Play (La Comedie), which 
takes place every day, except on Sundays 
and great festivals, in two houses, mag- 
nificent as well for the beauty of the 
theatres, the convenience of the boxes 
and the pit, as for the machinery, the 
band, the music, and the safety of the 
audience. The actors do their best to 
imitate nature, and the authors, without 
being tied so scrupulously as we are to 
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rules prescribed by the learned, make 
no difficulty whatever in bringing a king 
to life in the first act, going to battle in 
the second, being married in the third, 
dead in the fourth, and a tyrant crowned 
in the fifth. 

“T have seen represented the whole 
life of Henry VIII., with its many 
wretched marriages and fatal successes. 
Cardinal Wolsey appeared in his hat, 
and Cranmer Archbishop of Canterbury 
in rochet and hood, aud I believe even 
in the pallium.” 


Whether this is intended as a fling 
at the violation of the unities and pro- 
prieties by Master William Shakespeare 
may be uncertain. Any of your learned 
readers who may visit Paris, and have 
time to go to the Imperial Library and 
consult MS. Frangais 218, will find my 
translation a correct one, and may be 
interested to read of other tastes in 
which the English indulged while the 
plague was raging: of boxing, “which 
has something of the barbarous in it ” 
(as it has here still among people who 
only chatter and kick), of bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, betting (the King told the 
author of one person who had wagered 
and lost a property of six thousand Ja- 
cobuses annual rent), of bear-baiting, 
and of Punch. He will also read of 
“more than two hundred houses where 
dissipated, lazy folks go to take tobacco, 
brandy, tea, coffee, and chocolate :” 
where, pipe in mouth, among glasses 
and bottles, people chatter about the 
news, and talk freely of politics, and 
make fun of their rulers and their 
ministers, ignorantly and unjustly, till 
a complete state of intoxication puts an 
end to their impertinent and scandalous 
meetings.—I am, &e. 

LEOPOLD Massey. 


Paris. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





Collectanea Antiqua. Vol. VI., Part I. 
—We gave a short time ago a list of 
the contents of the present Part of Mr. 
Roach Smith’s labours in illustration, 
mainly, of the Roman antiquities of our 
country*. We spoke then of giving 
a more full notice at an early period, 
but we now find our space far more li- 
mited than we could desire, and must 
therefore confine ourselves to a few very 
brief remarks. 

As to the first paper, that on Hod- 
hill, Dorsetshire, we find that the re- 
mains discovered there have an approxi- 
mate date reflected on them by the 
coins, ranging from Augustus to Trajan, 
discovered along with them (beside 
some rudely designed British ones), and 
these remains being generally of iron, 
shew that the Romans worked the 
British mines at a very early period. 

Among the “ Roman Monuments il- 
lustrative of Social and Domestic Life,” 
we have attention called for the first 
time in print to a very curious one at 
Vuison (in the vicinity of Avignon), 
once the capital of the Vocontii, who, as 
shewn by a hitherto little understood 
inscription in the Museum at Edinburgh, 
were concerned in the building of the 
Antonine Wall. Such is one among 
many of the illustrations of history which 
such men as Mr. Roach Smith can draw 
from sources that are still too much 
neglected, although both England and 
France are, so to speak, overgrown with 
learned Societies. 

The subjects of the articles, “ Chester, 
its Roman Remains,” and “ Romano- 
Gaulish Fictilia,” have been already no- 
ticed in our pages, the one in the va- 
rious reports of the Chester Archmo- 
logical Society, and the other in a paper 





* Gent. Mac., Sept. 1862, p. 348. 


expressly devoted to the subject®. We 
therefore need say no more than to point 
out Mr. Roach Smith’s papers to all who 
wish to have the respective subjects 
brought before them with all the ad- 
vantages of the author’s learning and 
ptient industry in systematzing the 
information formerly gathered together, 
and completing it by correcting what 
may be erroneous, and supplementing 
what may be deficient, by the applica- 
tion of his own research and sagacity. 

In conclusion, we must note that the 
present Part contains no less than thir- 
teen etchings which are alike spirited 
and faithful, and a large number of 
woodcuts. Of the plates, Nos. IX. to 
XII. are devoted to the walls of Chester, 
and give the best idea possible of their 
present state. 





The Earls of Kildare, and their An- 
cestors: from 1057 to 1773. By the 
Marquis or Kinpakr. Addenda. (Dub- 
lin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.)—We no- 
ticed the third edition of the work of 
the Marquis of Kildare, shortly after its 
appearance*, and spoke of it truly asa 
monument of very considerable labour 
and patient research. Since its publi- 
cation, however, copies of letters now in 
the State Paper Office have been placed 
in the noble author’s hands, and from 
these he has selected portions which 
throw much additional light on the his- 
tory of the Geraldines in the time of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth ; and we are glad to see that 
the Proceedings of the Kilkenny Ar- 
chxological Society have contributed se- 
veral illustrations of the fortunes of the 
noble family. The work, being avowedly 

a * 
> Gent. Mac., Dec. 1860, p. 602. 
¢ Gent. Maa., Aug. 1858, p. 135. 
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supplementary, needs no further re- 
mark from us than to say that it amply 
fulfils its purpose, and is quite indis- 
pensable to possessors of the former vo- 
lume. 





The Town and Borough of Leomin- 
ster; with Illustrations of its Ancient 
and Modern History. By the Rev. 
GrorGE Fyter TownsenpD, M.A., Vicar 
of Leominster. Also, 4 Chapter on the 
Parish Church and Priory. By Epw. 
A. Freeman, Esq. (Leominster: 8S. 
Partridge; London: Arthur Hall and 
Co.)— Leominster probably ought to 
date its origin from Roman times, 
but its certain history commences with 
Saxondom. A religious establishment 
was founded in it, a.p. 660, by Mere- 
wald, King of Mercia, which was rebuilt 
three centuries after by Earl Leofric, 
the husband of Lady Godiva, and one 
of its abbesses is connected with a piece 
of medieval scandal that may be read 
in the Saxon Chronicle sub anno 1046. 
Beyond these facts, Leofric’s minster 
has little to distinguish it from other 
pleasant and thriving towns on the 
Welsh border, but it has had the for- 
tune that more celebrated places some- 
times want, in meeting with a chro- 
nicler who takes a real interest in its 
annals, and thinks no labour ill-bestowed 
to bring its claims for notice favourably 
before the world. The result is an 8vo. 
volume of some 350 pages, with several 
good illustrations, and a copious index, 
by means of which every item of intelli- 
gence is made available to the curious 
reader. The book is dedicated by the 
author to his parishioners, and they will 
be strangely ungrateful if they do not 
give it a favourable reception. Mr. Free- 
man contributes a chapter of twenty 
pages descriptive of the ancient Priory, 
and its modern representative, which 
will interest architectural readers, but 
does not admit, advantageously, of 
a summary. 





Bacon’s Essays, and Colours of Good 
and Evil. 


With Notes and Glossarial 





Townsend's History of Leominster. 
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Index, by W. Atp1is Wricut, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—If all the members of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “Golden Treasury Series” 
should, either in the merit of each work 
or the labours of each Editor, be worthy 
of comparison with the present edition 
of Bacon, the Series will well deserve its 
name. We shall not be so absurd as to 
commend the Essays to the attention of 
the thoughtful—we should as soon think 
of commending Shakespeare—but we do 
most conscientiously advise them, if they 
wish to draw all the benefit from them 
that may be drawn, to put themselves 
under the guidance of Mr. Wright. 





Clerical Papers, by ONE OF OUR 
Cuivs. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.)—These papers, written 
originally for a Clerical Club, with the 
view of expressing in a brief and cursory 
manner the thoughts of many clergy- 
men on certain plain and practical mat- 
ters connected, more or less, with their 
public and private ministrations, seem to 
have answered their end, and have in 
a short space of time reached their second 
edition. They relate to the character that 
most wins its way in parochial work ; to 
public ministrations in general, and pulpit 
ones in particular; and lastly, to educa- 
tion of the poor, and parochial teachers. 
These topics are all handled in a con- 
ciliatory tone, and the little work de- 
serves a wide circulation. We would 
especially commend to the notice of sup- 
porters of schools for the labouring 
classes, the remarks on the kind of 
teachers now too commonly found in 
them—men, our author states, and we 
agree with him, in reality above their 
business, treading on the héels of the 
classes above them, restless and discon- 
tented, and doing anything rather than 
setting to their scholars an example of 
contentment in “the state to which it 
has pleased God to call them.” 





The Reliquary, No, X. (London: J. 
R. Smith), does not confine itself to 
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Derbyshire notabilities, but opens with 
a good paper, by Mr. Pidgeon of Shrews- 
bury, on the Ancient Guilds, Trading 
Companies, and far-famed Show of that 
ancient and important town. Among 
other articles is one by the Editor on 
“Fairy Pipes,” which exhibits a good 
deal of curious research, as does its com- 
panion, on “Old Broseleys,” by Mr. 
Tharsfield, the pair forming a service- 
able addition to Mr. Fairholt’s well- 
known work, “Tobacco and its Asso- 
ciations*.” Some encaustic tiles recently 
found in Derby, on the site of the Black- 
friars, give occasion for a description by 
Mr. Ll. Jewitt of Encaustic Paving 
Tiles in general, which is well illus- 
trated in colours. 





Notes and Queries, Nos. XX1., XXII. 
(Lowestoft : Tymms), still goes on very 
satisfactorily. Among various interest- 
ing papers in the present double Number 
are transcripts of a curious document 
relating to Yarmouth pier; extracts 
from the Institution Books of the See of 
Norwich, and from parish registers, and 
lists of round towers to Norfolk churches; 
beside heraldic notes, tradesmen’s to- 
kens, &c, 


Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. 
Illuminated by SamvEt STaNEsBy. 
(Griffith and Farran.)— We believe 
it is generally understood, that, from 
some cause or other, there will not be so 
large an issue of handsome table-books 
this Christmas as has formerly been the 
case. Whether the impression may prove 
to be correct we must, like Francis 
Moore, physician, “leave it to time and 
the curious to discover ;” but however 
it may be, we do not think that any 
more truly valuable work than Mr. 
Stanesby’s will be issued, though there 
may be some both larger and dearer. 
His is a companion volume to the Shak- 
speare issued by him three years ago®, 
is illuminated in the same style, and has 
a portrait of Milton for its frontispiece ; 





¢ Gent. Mac., Sept. 1859, p. 225. 
* Gent. Mae., Feb. 1860, p. 170. 
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and its aphorisms are gathered with 
equal industry and good taste from the 
most diverse sources, from Solomon and 
Zoroaster to Sir Philip Sydney, Cole- 
ridge and Southey. 





CLERGYMEN, and others of our readers 
who are placed in positions that give 
them influence with their neighbours, 
will find a work well adapted to their 
use in The Penny Post. (Oxford and 
London: J. H, and Jas. Parker.)—This 
little monthly publication (the price of 
which is indicated by its title) has 
now been established twelve years, and 
each number contains brief articles on 
current Church topics, tales of country 
and home life, short essays, allegories, 
biographical sketches, and a variety of 
other matters, all treated in a sound, 
yet cheerful and attractive manner. It 
is to be considerably enlarged from the 
beginning of next year, and will thus 
become even more valuable than before 
as a vehicle for the diffusion of Church 
principles among all classes; for its 
conductors do not fall into the folly of 
addressing themselves to the poor ex- 
clusively, 


The Christian Knowledge Society's 
Almanacs, in all their varieties, have 
an engraving of Bristol Cathedral, and 
all tlie usual matter. We notice also 
a very serviceable addition in the shape 
of a neat glass frame for exhibiting 
the calendar pages month by month, 
which seems an English improvement on 
a French and German practice, and de- 
serves to become general. 





The Life-boat, for October. (Office, 
14, John-street, Adelphi.)—The storms 
that so lately swept our coasts, and the 
details that still fill the newspapers, 
give a painful interest to a paper by 
Admiral Fitzroy contained in this little 
periodical, which is published quarterly, 
and costs but ¢wopence. It is entitled 
“ Weather Reports and Forecasts in the 
Daily Newspapers,” and with its dia- 
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grams is enough to convince the most 
sceptical of the extreme value of the 
cautionary signals employed by the Me- 
teorological Department of the Board of 
Trade. From another paper we learn 
that there were no less than 1,494 ship- 
wrecks on the British shores in the 
course of the year 1861, with the loss 
of 884 lives, but during the same time 
4,624 were rescued from the most immi- 
nent peril, and a considerable propor- 
tion of these owed their deliverance to 
the truly benevolent Society which keeps 
up 123 life-boats in readiness at any 
moment for active service, and also li- 
berally recompenses the crews of any 
other craft that may co-operate in its 
work of mercy. It has, since its forma- 
tion in 1824, saved 12,680 lives, laid out 
£64,000 in life-boats, &c., distributed 
84 gold and 713 silver medals, and paid 
£16,000 in rewafds. If these simple 
facts are not enough to ensure such 
a degree of public support as shall give 
permanency to the Iustitution, we really 
do not know what will suffice. 





JUVENILE Books. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran worthily 
maintain the fame of their house as 
the representative of good Mr. Newbery, 
who did so much to provide for the 
literary wants of his little friends in 
days when Sytvanus URBAN was a 
century younger than he now is. It 
is not our present intention to go 
into the possible two-thousand years’ 
old origin of “ Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
“Tom Thumb,” &c., but we spare a few 
minutes to glance over some of the 
novelties in juvenile books provided 
for the new year by our friend New- 
bery’s successors. For the very juvenile 
we have The Loves of Tom Tucker and 
Little Bo-Peep, by Tomas Hoop, and 
next, Nursery Fun, by CHARLES BEN- 
NETT, both of them comical enough to 
disturb the nerves of even a practised 
reviewer, and really likely to produce 


Fuvenile Books. 
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almost alarming effects on the young. 
Indeed, if the oft-mentioned feat of 
“making a cat laugh” is to be accom- 
plished, these works will probably do it. 
Young folks of a rather more advanced 
degree of growth may be recommended 
to peruse Fickle Flora and her Sea-side 
Friends, where they will learn all about 
Scarborough, and sea-weeds, and aqua- 
riums, and the folly of forsaking old 
friends fur new faces into the bargain. 
Mrs. BRoDERIP (the daughter of Thomas 
Hood) will delight her readers with 
My Grandmother’s Budget of Stories 
and Songs, which are some of the most 
lively and amusing that we have ever 
met with, and yet the child must be 
uncommonly dull who does not derive 
many useful lessons from them also, 
The same may fairly be said of Play- 
room Stories, or How to make Peace. 
One of the stories in particular, that 
of “So-Fat and Mew-Mew,” will be 
irresistibly attractive to children, and, 
under the disguise of the adventures 
and mishaps of a discontented pet dog 
and cat, gives a good lesson to children 
who do not know when they are well 
off. We own we prefer it to the Abbé 
Bertin’s tale of “The Children who 
wished to Govern themselves,” in Z? Ami 
des Enfans, so well known to juvenile 
French students. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine, and 
two books by Mr. Kineston, Our 
Sailors, and Our Soldiers, belong to 
a more advanced class of readers, The 
sketches of Germany are really very 
pleasing and life-like, and Mr. Kingston 
puts the doings of the United Services 
vividly before the eyes of aspiring youth, 
many of whom may be tempted thereby 
to endeavour to emulate what they read 
of the naval and military achievements 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. A book 
of still higher class is Mr. ApaMs’ Me- 
morable Battles in English History, 
which seems very well done, and to 
which we may devote some further 
notice at a future day. 
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Monthly Entelliqenece. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue American contest, so far as can be understood from the meagre 
and evidently one-sided accounts that reach Europe, would seem to have 
entered on a new phase, but even this is very differently interpreted ac- 
cording to the Northern or Southern prepossessions of statesmen in Eng- 
land and in France. The various State elections have gone decidedly 
against the party in power at Washington, and they are looked on as at- 
tempting to revenge themselves by suddenly displacing General M‘Clellan, 
on the plea of his not being “ whole-hearted in the war,” and putting 
General Burnside in his place, who is expected to make a vigorous 
winter campaign in Virginia, and thus bring the contest to a triumphant 
conclusion for the North. People in Europe look on this as very 
unlikely to happen, if from no other cause, from the difficulties that 
Virginia is known to present to the march of large armies at this time 
of the year. In the meantime, the Emperor of the French has formally 
proposed to the British and Russian Governments to unite with him in 
proposing a six months’ armistice to the belligerents, but his proposi- 
tion has been regarded as premature ; it is, however, considered likely 
to be renewed at a future period, and may perhaps then be agreed to. 

The Italian Parliament has met, and the Ratazzi Ministry have been 
exposed to such sharp attacks for the whole course of their policy both 
foreign and domestic, that their enforced retirement from office seems 
highly probable ; but that this will lead to the surrender of Rome to 
Victor Emmanuel no one appears to believe. The ball has at last been 
extracted from the foot of Garibaldi, and so sanguine are his partisans 
as to his speedy recovery, that he is named by them as a probable 
candidate for the throne of Greece. 

France has lately been disturbed by rumours of plots against the life 
of the Emperor. A new boulevard in Paris was to have been opened 
by him on the 16th of last month; but the ceremony was suddenly post- 
poned at the last moment, and the formal denials of official journals as 
to the supposed cause, do not obtain implicit credit. 

At home, the distress in Lancashire, though patiently borne, has 
naturally increased in intensity with the arrival of winter. Much news- 
paper controversy has arisen as to whether the manufacturers and 
landowners of the district have done all that they ought to relieve those 
to whom they are so greatly indebted for their own fortunes; but there 
is a determination apparent everywhere, not to let such a question 
interfere with the flow of the much-needed charity of the other parts 
of the Empire. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





War Orrice, Nov. 10, 1862. 


The Queen has been pleased, on the occasion 
of the coming of age of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, to give orders for the 
following promotions in the Army, and ap- 
pointments to the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath :-— 

Colonel His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, K.G., 
K.S8.1., &c., to be General. 

General the Right Hon. Sir Edward Blake- 
ney, G.C.B., G.C.H. ; General Hugh, Viscount 
Gough, K.P., G.C.B., K.S.I.; General His 
Royal Highness George William Frederick 
Charles, Duke of Cambridge, K.G., K.P., 
G.C.B., &c.; and Gerieral Colin, Lord Clyde, 
G.C.B., K.S.1., to be Field-Marshals. 

To be Ordinary Members of the Military 
Division of the First Class, or Knights Grand 
Cross, of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, viz. :— 

General Sir John Wright Guise, bart., 
K.C.B. ; General Sir John Forster Fitzgerald, 
K.C.B.; Admiral the Earl of Lauderdale, 
K.C.B ; Admiral Sir Edward Tucker, K.C.B. 

To be Ordinary Members of the Military 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders, of the said Most Honourable 
Order, viz. :— 

Admiral the Hon. George Elliot, C.B.; 
General the Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott, C.B.; 
General Sir John Hanbury, knt.; General the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, K.T., C.B.; Admiral 
Sir Lucius Curtis, bart., C.B.; General Wm. 
Greenshields Power, C.B.; General Henry 
George Andrew Taylor, C.B., Madras Army ; 
Admiral William Bowles, C.B.; General Alex- 
ander Lindsay, C.B., Bengal Army; General 
Sir James Henry Reynett, knt.; General 
Richard Lluellyn, C.B.; General Charles 
Grene Ellicombe, C.B.; Lieutenant-General 
George Turner, C.B.; Vice-Admiral William 
James Hope Johnstone; Lieutenant-General 
James Freeth ; Lieutenant-General John Low, 
C.B., Madras Army; Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Charles Chatterton, bart. ; Lieutenant- 
General Alexander Kennedy Clark Kennedy, 
C.B.; Lieutenant-General Michael White, 
C.B.; Lieutenant-General David Capon, C.B., 
Bombay Army; Vice-Admiral James Scott, 
C.B.; Major-General Sir Abraham Josias 
Cloete, C.B.; Rear-Admiral Charles Talbot; 
Major-General William Henry Elliott; Rear- 
Admiral] John M‘Douga!l; Rear-Admiral Geo. 
Rodney Mundy, C.B.; Lieutenant-General 


Samuel Robert Wesley, Royal Marines. 


Gtnr. Mac. Vor. CCXIII, 





ApmiRatty, Nov. 10. 


In pursuance of Her Majesty’s pleasure,— 

Admiral of the Red Sir Graham Eden Ha- 
mond, bart., G.C.B., has this day been pro- 
moted to be Admiral of the Fleet ; and in con- 
sequence thereof, the following promotions, 
also dated this day, have taken place :— 

Admiral of the White the Right Hon. An- 
thony, Earl of Lauderdale, K.C.B., K.C., 
St. M. and St. G., to be Admiral of the Red. 

Admiral of the Blue Sir George Rose Sarto- 
rius, knt., to be Admiral of the White. 

Vice-Adm. of the Red Sir Houston Stewart, 
K.C.B., to be Admiral of the Blue. 

Vice-Adm. of the White the Hon. Sir Mon- 
tagu Stopford, K.C.B., to be Vice-Adm. of the 
Red. 


Vice-Adm. of the Blue James Scott, C.B., to 
be Vice-Adm. of the White. 

Rear-Adm. the Hon. Thos. Best, on the Re- 
served List, to be Vice-Adm. on the same list. 

Rear-Adm. of the Red Chas. Ramsay Drink- 
water Bethune, C.B., to be Vice-Adm. of the 
Blue. 

Rear-Adm. of the White the Hon. Sir Hen. 
Keppel, K.C.B., to be Rear-Adm. of the Red. 

Rear-Adm. of the Blue Robert Fanshawe 
Stopford, to be Rear-Adm. of the White. 

Capt. Richard Collinson, C.B., to be Rear- 
Adm. of the Blue. 

Retired Vice-Adms. Augustus Baldwin and 
Henry Colins Deacon to have the rank and 
title of Retired Adm., under Order in Council 
of May 7, 1858. 





Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Oct. 28. Sir Andrew Buchanan, K.C.B., now 
H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of the Nether- 
lands, to be H.M.’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia. 

George Frere, esq., to be H.M.’s Judge, 
Edgar Leopold Layard, esq., to be H.M.'s 
Arbitrator, and William Tasker Smith, esq., 
to be Secretary or Registrar, in the M:xed 
Court established at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the treaty of the 7th of April, 1862, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, for 
the suppression of the African Slave Trade. 

George Skelton, esq., to be H.M.’s Judge, 
and William Smith, esq., to be Secretary or 
Registrar, in the Mixed Court established at 
Sierra Leone, under the Treaty of the 7th of 
April, 1862, between Great Britain and the 
United States, for the suppression of the African 
Slave Trade. 
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Oct. 31. Sir John Ralph Milbanke, bart., 
now H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Bavaria, to be 
H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

Lord Augustus William Frederick Spencer 
Loftus, now H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Prussia, 
to be H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the King of Bavaria. 

The dignity of Knighthood of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland granted 
to Gabriel Pierre Jules Fropier, esq., of the 
Island of Mauritius. 

Lieutenant Charles Gudgeon Nelson, R.N., 
to be one of the Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly 
Waiters in Ordinary to H.M., in the room of 
Major-Gen. Charles Diggle, K.H., deceased. 

Lieut.-Colonel John Henry Cook, sub-officer 
of H.M.’s Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, to be 
Ensign of H.M.’s Royal Body Guard of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, vice Sir George Houlton, 
knt., deceased. 

Nov. 4. 19th Regiment of Hussars.— Lieut.- 
Gen. William Pattle, C.B., Bengal Cavalry, to 
be Colonel. 

20th Regiment of Hussars.—Lieut.-General 
Charles Montabin Carmichael, C.B., Bengal 
Cavalry, to be Colonel. 

2lst Regiment of Hussars.—Lieut.-General 
Sir John Bennett Hearsey, K.C.B., Bengal 
Cavalry, to be Colonel. 

60th Regiment of Foot.—Major-General the 
Hon. George F. Upton, C.B., from the 90th 
Foot, to be Colonel-Commandant, vice Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William G. Moore, K.C.B., de d. 





Appointments, Preferments, and Promotions. 





[ Dec. 


Mr. Johannes Hermann Ellerman approved 
of as Consul at Hull for H.M. the King of 
Hanover. 

Mr. Ludwig Liepmann approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Nottingham for H.M. the King of 
Saxony. 

Nov. 7. 103rd Regiment of Foot.—Major- 
Gen. Joseph Hale, Bombay Army, to be Colonel. 

106th Regiment of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. David 
Capon, C.B., Bombay Army, to be Colonel. 

109th Regiment of Foot.—Major-Gen. Wm. 
Wyllie, C.B., Bombay Army, to be Colonel. 

Nov. 11. Edward Francis Maitland, esq., 
H.M.’s Solicitor-General for Scotland, to be 
one of the Lords of Session in Scotland, in the 
room of James Ivory, esq., resigned. [The 
Judge has taken the courtesy title of Lord 
Barcaple.]} 

George Young, esq., Advocate, to be H.M.’s 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, in the room of 
Edward Francis Maitland, esq., appointed one 
of the Lords of Session in Scotland. 

M. Georges Livio approved of as Consul at 
Dublin for H.M. the Emperor of the French. 

M. Amand Honoré Lenglet approved of as 
Consul at Liverpool for H.M. the Emperor 
of the French. 

Nov. 14. William Lowther, esq., now Secre- 
tary to H.M.’s Legation at Berlin, to be 
Secretary to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin. 

Reginald John Corbet, esq., to be a member 
of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

The Venerable Archdeacon George Meade 
Gibbs, M.A., Joseph Henry Boon, esq., M.D., 
and Thomas Berkeley Hardtman, esq., to be 

bers of the Executive Council of the Island 





90th Regiment of Foot.—Major-Gen. Wm. 
Hassall Eden to be Colonel, vice Major-Gen. 
the Hon. G. F. Upton, removed to the 60th 
Foot. 

10lst Regiment of Foot. — Lieut.-General 
Abraham Roberts, C.B., Bengal Infantry, to 
be Colonel. 

104th Regiment of Foot.— Major-General Sir 
Patrick Grant, G.C.B., Bengal Infantry, to be 
Colonel. 

107th Regiment of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George Petre Wymer, K.C.B., Bengal Infantry, 
to be Colonel. 

John Robert Kenyon, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, London ; Thomas Southgate, esq., of 
Gray’s-inn, in the county of Middlesex ; and 
Arthur Hobhouse, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, in 
the county of Middlesex, to be of H.M.’s 
Counsel learned in the Law. 

William Hall, esq., now British Vice-Consul 
at Guatemala, to be H.M’s Consul at Guate- 
mala. 

Dominic Ellis Colnaghi, esq., now British 
Vice-Consul at Missolonghi, to be H.M.’s 
Consul in the Island of Corsica. 

M. Jean Marie Adrien Casimir Troplong ap- 
proved of as Consul at Singapore for H.M. the 
Emperor of the French. 

Mr. Franz Kiistermann approved of as Con- 
eul at Penang for H.M. the King of Hanover. 


of St. Christopher. 

Antonio Mathé, esq., to be a member of the 
Executive Council of the colony of British 
Honduras. 

John Alexander Iles and George Webbe 
Daniell, esqrs., to be members of the Executive 
Council of the Island of Nevis. 

David William Gibbs, esq., and the Rev. 
Clarke Augustus Newsam, to be members of the 
Council of the Island of Grenada. 

Nov. 18. The following Gentlemen, now Paid 
Attachés at the places undermentioned, to be 
Second Secretaries in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice :— 

Wm. John Dickson, esq., Teheran; Lionel 
Moore, esq., Constantinople; Odo William 
Leopold Russell, esq., Rome; Hon. Francis 
John Pakenham, Copenhagen ; Henry Philip 
Fenton, esq., Turin; Lord Hubert de Burgh 
Canning, Turin; Edward Robert Lytton, esq., 
Vienna; Hon. George James Welbore Agar 
Ellis, Paris; George Strachey, esq., the Hague; 
Robert Thos. Charles Midleton, esq., Madrid ; 
William Brodie, esq., Rio de Janeiro; Henry 
Lockwood, esq., Stockholm; Francis Clare 
Ford, esq., Stuttgardt; Gwalter Borranskill 
Congreve Lonsdale, esq., Munich; Robert 
Burnett David Morier, esq., Berlin; Sidney 
Locock, esq., St. Petersburg; Robert Percy 
Ffrench, esq., Brussels; Jord Schomberg 
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Henry Kerr, Frankfort; Hon. Wm. Nassau 
Jocelyn, Berlin; Gerard Francis Gould, esq., 
Constantinople; Francis Ottiwell Adams, esq., 
Paris; Ernest Clay, esq., Paris; Hugh Guion 
Maedonell, esq., Constantinople; Alexander 
Bower St. Clair, esq., Vienna; Thos. Clement 
Cobbold, esq., Lisbon; Robert Grant Watson, 
esq., Teheran; Frederick Robert St. John, 
esq., Pekin; Hon. Henry Wodehouse, Con- 
stantinople ; Eric Robert Townsend Farquhar, 
esq., Buenos Ayres ; Hon. Luke Gerald Dillon, 
Vienna ; Hon. Francis Richard Plunkett, St. 
Petersburg; John Walsham, esq., Mexico; 
Edwin Baldwin Mallet, esq., Washington; 
Horace James Johnson, esq., Mexico; Hugh 
Fraser, esq., Guatemala. 

Henry Astbury Leveson, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for H.M.’s Settlement of Lagos. 

Charles Piers, esq., to be Superintendent of 
Convicts for the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Nov. 21. 50th Regiment of Foot.—Major- 
Gen. Marcus John Slade, to be Col., vice Major- 
Gen. J. Morton Eden, deceased. 

76th Regiment of Foot.—Major-Gen. Joseph 
Clarke to be Col., vice Gen. Jervois, deceased. 

102nd Regiment of Foot.—Major-Gen. Sir 
Robert John Hussey Vivian, K.C.B., from 
Madras Army, to be Colonel. 

105th Regiment of Foot.—Lieut.-Gen. Archi- 
bald Brown Dyce, from Madras Army, to be 
Colonel. 


Births. 
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108th Regiment of Foot.—Major-Gen. Sir 
Geo. Cornish Whitlock, K.C.B., from Madras 
Army, to be Colonel. 

Andrew Rutherford Clark, esq., Advocate, 
to be Sheriff of the shire of Haddington and 
Berwick, in the room of Geo. Young, esq., 
resigned. 

William Ivory, esq., Advocate, to be Sheriff 
of the shire of Inverness, in the room of An- 
drew Rutherford Clark, esq., resigned. 

Alexander Burns Shand, esq., Advocate, to 
be Sheriff of the shire of Kincardine, in the 
room of John Montgomerie Bell, esq., de- 
ceased. 

James Finn, esq., now H.M,’s Consul at 
Jerusalem, to be H.M.’s Consul at the Dar- 
danelles. 

Noel Temple Moore, esq., now H.M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Beyrout, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Jerusalem. 

Nov. 25. Cesar Henry Hawkins, esq., F.R.S., 
to be one of H.M.’s Sergeant Surgeons in Ordi- 
nary, in the room of Sir Benjamin Collins 
Brodie, bart., deceased. 

James Moncrieff Arnott, esq., F.R.S., to be 
Surgeon Extraordinary to Her Majesty. 

Richard Quain, esq., F.R.S., to be Surgeon 
Extraordinary to Her Majesty. 

Mr. W. D. Mathews approved of as Consul 
at Penzance for His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 2. At New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, the wife of Capt. J. M. Grant, R.E., 
a dau. 

Aug.4. At Government-house, Sierra Leone, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. Hill, a son. 

Aug. 24. At Shanghae, the wife of Walter 
Medhurst, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, a son. 

Sept. 14. At Simla, the wife of Major Con- 
nell, R.A., a son. 

Sept. 18. At Sullutpore, Central India, the 
wife of Capt. P. G. Scott, a son. 

Sept. 20. At Capetown, the wife of the 
Rev. Canon Currey, a son. 

Sept. 21. At Culicut, the wife of George A. 
Ballard, esq., Madras Civil Service, twin daus. 

Sept. 22. At Simla, the wife of Capt. J. F. 
Raper, R.A., a son. 

At Rangoon, British Burmah, the wife of 
Major R. D. Ardagh, of the Madras Staff Corps, 
Deputy-Commissioner, Rangoon, a dau. 

Oct. 3. At Secunderabad, the wife of De P. 
de Pentheny O’Kelly, esq., 17th Lancers, a son. 

Oct.4. In the Persian Gulf, on her passage 
to Bombay, the wife of Lieut. W. Collingwood, 
H.M.’s I.N., a son. 

Oct.6. At Alipore, the wife of John Peter 
Grant, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

Oct.10. At Aden, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 


Aitken, Commandant of H.M.’s Artillery at 
that place, a dau. 

Oct. 11. At Cuddalore, the wife of H. C. B. 
Barnett, esq., 44th Regt. Madras N.I., a dau. 

Oct. 18. At Calcutta, the wife of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Morgan, a son. 

Oct. 21. At Netherhall, Cumberland, the 
wife of Wilfrid Lawson, esg., M.P., ason. 

At Laggan, Craig Ellachie, Banffshire, the 
wife of Major H. Drummond, R.E., Bengal, 
a dau. 

At Lime-grove, Carnarvonshire, the wife of 
Capt. Iremonger, a son. 

At Poona, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Carmichael, 
C.B., 94th Regt., a son. 

Oct. 22. At Pitfirrane, Fifeshire, the wife of 
Sir Arthur Wedderburn Halkett, bart., a dau. 

At the School-house, Chard, the wife of the 
Rev. George Phillips, a dau. 

Oct. 23. At Wimbledon, the wife of Col. A. 
Lowry Cole, a son. 

In Charles-st., St. James’s, the wife of the 
Rev. John Oakley, a son. 

At Sunderland, the wife of Commander Fred. 
C. Herbert, R.N., a son. 

At Huntley-hall, the wife of the Rev. George 
Mather, a son. 

At Charlton Kings, Gloucester, the wife of 
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Alexander Abercrombie, esq., Bengal Civil 
Service, a dau. 

Oct. 24. At Dublin, the Countess of Belmore, 
a dau. 

At Kingstown, the Hon. Mrs. Somerset Ward, 
a son. 

At Frewen-hall, Oxford, Mrs. Thomson, the 
wife of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, a dau. 

At Bishopstoke, Hants., the wife of George 
Onslow Deane, esq., a dau. 

At Upper Clapton, the wife of Dr. Kingsford, 
a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. R. W. C. Winsloe, 
2ist Royal (N.B.) Fusiliers, a son. 

Oct. 25. The Countess of Mexborough, a 
dau. 

At Florence, the Lady F. Tremayne, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. J. Bird, Perpetual 
Curate of West Fordington, Dorchester, a dau. 

At Laggan, Craig Ellachie, the wife of Capt. 
C. S. Thomason, R.E., Bengal, a son. 

Oct. 26. At Highbury-terr., the residence of 
her father, the wife of Capt. C. M. Young, 
R.A., Bengal, a son. 

At the Rectory-house, Walton-upon-Trent, 
the wife of the Rev. F. C. Fisher, a dau. 

Oct. 27. In Norfolk-crescent, the wife of 
Pascoe Du Pre Grenfell, esq., a dau, 

At Poltair, Penzance, the wife of Henry H. 
Tremayne, esq., a dau. 

At Wolston, the wife of the Rev. Walter 
Thursby, a son. 

At Beverstone Rectory, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. McLorg, a dau. 

At Notting-hill, the wife of Major C. R. 
Baugh, H.M.’s 9th Regt. Bombay N.I., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Holy Trinity, Portsea, 
the wife of the Rev. Thos. D. Platt, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Christ Church, War- 
minster, Mrs. Hutton, a son. 

At Risby Rectory, the wife of Henry Gerard 
Hoare, esq., a son. 

At Flexbury, near Bude, Cornwall, the wife 
of the Rev. T. 8. Carnsew, a son. 

Oct. 28. At Upper Hyde-park-gardens, the 
Right Hon. Lady Rollo, a dau. 

At Florence, the wife of Major W. Cairnes 
Armstrong, H.M.’s 15th Regt., a son. 

At the Glen, Peebles, the wife of Chas. Ten- 
nant, esq., a dau. 

At Caius-house, Cambridge, the wife of Dr. 
Bartels, a dau. 

Oct. 29. In Dover-st., Piccadilly, the Hon. 
Mrs. Milles, a dau. 

At Exeter, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Mayers, 
late 86th Royal Regt., a dau. 

At Marlborough College, the wife of the Rev. 
G. G. Bradley, a dav. 

At Kilburne-hall, the wife of Henry F. Hun- 
ter, esq., a dau. 

At Ripon, the wife of the Rey. Canon Atlay, 
a son. 

Oct. 30. In Grafton-st., the Marchioness of 
Winchester, a son. 

At Wellesbourne-hall, Warwickshire, the 
wife of Capt. Henry Bathurst, a son. 


Births. 


[DeEc. 


At East Rudham, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Thos. Tweddle, M.A., a dau, 

At Woodford Wells, the wife of E. N. Buxton, 
esq., of twins, a son and a dau. 

At Heyford-hill, near Oxford, the wife of 
Capt. John A. Fane, a dau. 

At Sondes-pl., Dorking, the wife of John E. 
Bovill, esq., a dau. 

At Flaxley, Gloucestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Keble, a dau. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Mrs. Fredk. 
Wood, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of John Leigh Reed, esq., 
Capt. Royal Wiltshire Militia, a dau. 

Oct. 31. At Woodmancote, near Henfield, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Dowbiggin, 99th Regt., 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. James Davies, of Moor- 
court, a dau. 

At Mears Ashby, Northamptonsh., the wife 
of H. M. Stockdale, esq., of Mears Ashby-hall, 
a son. 

Nov. 1. At Stirkoke-house, Caithness-shire, 
the wife of Major Horne, of Stirkoke, a son. 

At Farnham, the wife of Major H. F. Wil- 
liams, 60th Royal Rifles, a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Upton, 26th 
Cameronians, a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Robert C. Streat- 
feild, 60th Royal Rifles, a dau. 

At Lennoxville, Canada East, the wife of 
A. D. Capel, esq., of Bishop’s College, a son. 

Nov.2, At Chavenage, the wife of the Hon. 
John Yarde Buller, a son. 

At the Rectory, Haughton-le-Skerne, the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Cheese, a dau. 

At Elmfield-lodge, Southall, the wife of Hen. 
Muspratt, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

At Wimbledon-hill, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
F. Gore, a dau. 

Nov. 3. At Southsea, the wife of Captain 
Thomas H. Alexander Brenan, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Sunninghill, the wife of the Rev. Felix 
Palmer, a dau. 

At Beningbrough-hall, near York, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Malleson, Vicar of Wold 
Newton, a son. 

Nov. 4. The wife of C. Knight Watson, 
esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Broughton, Northants., the wife of the 
Rev. Alfred Henry Carey, a dau. 

At Bradford-on-Avon, the wife of the Rev. 
Herbert Candy, a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Wood-hall, Wetherby, the wife 
of the Hon. J. C. Dundas, a son. 

At Etall, Northumberland, the wife of the 
Rev. Beverley S. Wilson, a son. 

At Richmond, the wife of J. C. Sharpe, esq., 
banker, of Fleet-st., a son. 

At Stoke Cliff-house, Stapleton, Bristol, the 
wife of Henry Dugdale, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 6. At the Cedars, Sunninghill, the wife 
of Lieut. the Hon, Hugh Henry Hare, Bengal 
Staff Corps, a son. 

At Kensington, W., the wife of Capt. B. H. 
Martindale, R.E., a son. 
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At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Richard 
Oldfield, 6th Brigade Royal Artillery, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Francis Edge, of Hilton, 
near Wolverhampton, a son. 

In Guildford-st., Russell-sq., the wife of Wm. 
Pettit Griffith, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Silchester, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Slocock, M.A., a dau. 

Nov.7. At the Rectory, Burghfield, Berks., 
the wife of Capt. Lacy, R.N., H.M.S. “ Hima- 
laya,’’ @ dau. 

At Fairfield Parsonage, Liverpool, Mrs. 
Calder, a dau. 

Prematurely, at Kilnhurst Parsonage, near 
Rotherham, the wife of the Rev. H. F. Shep- 
pard, M.A., twin sons, the younger stillborn. 

At West Malvern, the wife of E. H. Shewell, 
esq., Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

Nov. 8. At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. de 
Bourbel, Carabineers, a son. 

At Clifden, Galway, the wife of Commander 
John W. Webb, R.N., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Cockerell, 
20th Hussars, a dau. 

At Bury-hall, Alverstoke, the wife of Capt. 
Richard Purvis, R.N., a son. 

At Fillongley Vicarage, near Coventry, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Lewis Morris, a son. 

In Cornwall-terr., Regent’s-park, the wife 
of Vincent Biscoe Tritton, esq., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Luddenden Foot, Halifax, 
the wife of the Rev. Arthur Hall, a son. 

Nov. 9. At Dublin, the wife of Major Ellis, 
60th Rifles, A.D.C., a dau. 

At Bafford-house, near Cheltenham, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Bonner Hopkins, Vicar of 
Wisbech, a son. 

At Rodmarton Rectory, near Cirencester, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry C. Powles, a dau. 

At Sullamawe Castle, co. Tipperary, the 
wife of H. Maynard Harding, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 10. In Upper Hyde-park-gardens, Lady 
Agnes Jolliffe, a son. 

At Barrelwell-house, Chester, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. R. Manners, a dau. 

At Morden Vicarage, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Pearce, a son. 

At Falmouth, the wife of Major Champion, 
R.A., a son. 

Nov. 11. At Lewisham, the wife of J. Shaw 
Hay, esq., 89th Regt., a dau. 

At Haselbury, near Crewkerne, Somerset, 
the wife of Commander J. 8. Draper, H.M.’s 
Indian Navy (retired), a dau. 

At Ashdon Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. J. T. Walker, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Seymour, Incumbent af Westcote, Dorking, 
a dau, 

At Kidlington, Oxon., the wife of the Rev. 
T. Whitehead, a dau. 

At the Grammar-school, Woodstock, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Sanders, M.A., a dau. 

Nov. 12. In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., Lady 
Hoste, a dau. 

At Fulbeck, the wife of the Rev. Clennell 
Wilkinson, a son. 


Births. 
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Nov. 13. At Queen’s-gate-terrace, Lady 
Augusta Fiennes, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Holmes, Lecturer at St. John’s College, a dau. 

At Stoke Newington, the wife of the Rev. 
George Hervey, M.A., a son. 

At Brisley Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Smith, a son. 

Nov. 14. At Cumberland-lodge, the Lady 
Mary Hood, a son. 

At the Prussian Embassy, the wife of Count 
Bernstorff, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Gilbert 
Lyon, a son. 

In Queen’s-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife 
of the Rev. Frank Owen, a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Glenstal, co. Limerick, the wife 
of Sir William H. Barrington, bart., a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Harwood Harrison, Rector of Bugbrooke, 
Northamptonshire, a son. 

At Bucknalls, near Watford, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Creed, a dau. 

At Send Vicarage, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry C. Bones, a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Inverernan-house, Aberdeen- 
shire, Mrs. Forbes, a dau. 

At West Cowes, the wife of the Rev. Edgar 
Silver, a son. 

AtFetcham-grove, near Leatherhead, Surrey, 
Mrs. Ernest Secretan, a son. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Francis Drake, 
esq., 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

Nov. 17. At Laverstoke-house, Hants., the 
Lady Charlotte Portal, a dau. 

At Ayr, the wife of Major Phillips, late 8th 
Hussars, a son, 

The wife of Alfred Hives, esq., late 9th 
Lancers, a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Oakhill-park, Hampstead, the 
wife of Sir Harry Parkes, K.C.B., a son. 

At Lenfield, Maidstone, the wife of Major 
John Laurie, a dau. 

In Devonshire-terrace, Craven-hill, the wife 
of J. R. Kindersley, esq., Madras Civil Service, 
a dau. 

At Caysbrook, Hereford, Mrs. Reginald 
Yorke, a son. 

Nov. 19. In Belgrave-sq., the Countess of 
Stradbroke, a son and heir. 

In Eaton-pl. South, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Spring Rice, a dau. 

At Hitcham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
A. R. Grant, a dau. 

At Lamerton Vicarage, near Tavistock, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry J. Phillpotts, a dau. 

Nov. 20. At Chatham, the wife of Capt. 
William Congreve, Brigade Major, a son. 

At Blythe-hall, Warwickshire, the wife of 
J.D. W. Digby, esq., a son. 

In Southwick-crescent, the wife of Money 
Wigram, jun., esq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Painswick, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Biddell, a son. 

Nov. 21. At Millbrook Rectory, Ampthill, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Harries Thomas, a son. 











July 31. At Melbourne, Australia, Capt. 
Purcell, R.A., eldest son of Vice-Adm. Purcell, 
to Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Morgan Orr, esq., Tasmania. 

Aug. 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
Owen Williams, Capt. Royal Horse Guards, to 
Fanny Florence, youngest dau. of St. George 
Caulfeild, esq., of Donamon Castle, Roscom- 
mon. 

Aug.23. At South Yarra, Victoria, Chaloner, 
son of Robert Kaye Greville, esq., LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, and grandson of the late Sir John Eden, 
bart., M.P., of West Auckland, to Dora Anne, 
dau. of the late Henry Methold Greville, esq., 
of Northampton, and Laurel-grove, Wrex- 
ham, North Wales. 

Aug. 2%. In Bengal, E. H. A. Lawford, 
esq., son of Col. Lawford, R.E., to Amelia, 
dau. of the late Capt. Kayes, H.M.’s 73rd Foot. 

Sept.1. At Moubrey, Cape of Good Hope, 
Wm. Ladds, Commander of Cape Mail steamer 
** Norman,” son of Wm. Ladds, esq., Ellington, 
Huntingdonshire, to Margaret C., dau. of Sir 
Thos. Maclear, Astronomer Royal, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Sept. 11. At Batavia, James McLachlan, esq., 
H.B.M. Consul, son of Capt. Donald McLach- 
lan, late of H.M.’s 75th Regt., to Wilhelmine, 
only dau. of T. Van der Hucht, esq., of Batavia. 

Sept. 15. At Coonoor, Madras Presidency, 
Robert Davidson, esq., M.C.S., to Jesse Sophia, 
dau. of R. R. Cotton, esq., M.C.S. 

Sept. 18. At Ootacamund, Thos. Reeder 
Clarkson, Lieut. H.M.’s 68th Light Infantry, 
eldest son of E. T. Clarkson, esq., of Calne, 
Wilts., to Myra Hume, younger dau. of Major- 
Gen. Jas. E. Williams, Madras Army. 

At Nainee TAl, Elliot Colvin, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, to Edith, eldest dau. of Peter 
Cunningham, esq. 

Oct. 2, At Malligaum, Chas, Mant, Lieut. 
R.E. (Bombay), second son of Col. G. J. Mant, 
to Edith, third dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Bolton, formerly of H.M.’s 75th Regt. 

Oct.8. At Fredericton, Chas. Clifton Tabor, 
esq., H.M.’s 15th Regt., to Ada, youngest dau. 
of the Hon. John R. Partelow, Auditor-Gen. 
of the Province of New Brunswick. 

Oct. 11. At Hamilton, Canada West, Albert 
Arthur Erin Lethbridge, esq., late 13th Light 
Dragoons, third son of Sir John Hesketh Leth- 
bridge, bart., to Jane, only child of Robert A. 
Hill, esq., of Hamilton. 

Oct. 16. At Falmouth, Edw. Angell, son of 
Wm. Eady, esq., of Berechurch-hall, Colches- 
ter, and of Campsbourne, Hornsey, to Alicia 
Peel, youngest dau. of the late Capt. C. W. G. 
Griffin, R.N. ; 

At the Cathedral, Toronto, Canada, John 
Frederic Bell, esq., 47th Regt., A.D.C., eldest 


MARRIAGES. 





surviving son of Frederic Brown Bell, esq., of 
Downham-Market, Norfolk, to Maria Aletta, 
dau. of Major-Gen. George Napier, C.B., Com- 
manding the Toronto District. 

At Murree, Hen. Wyndham P. Hutton, B.A., 
second son of the Rev. Henry Hutton, Senior 
Presidency Chaplain, Calcutta, to Alice Sophia, 
dau. of the Rev. Philip Gurdon, Rector of 
Cranworth, Norfolk. 

Oct.21. At Shiffnal, Salop, Egerton F. Hall, 
M.D., second son of the late Rev. Saml. Hall, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and Chaplain to H.R.H, the Duke of 
Clarence, to Rebecca Jane, fourth dau. of the 
late Geo. Roden, esq., of Idsal-house, Shiffnal. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Jas. 
Grayling, to Mary, only dau. of Thos. Francis, 
esq., of Balham, Surrey. 

Oct. 22. At Tubney, Robert Aldworth, esq., 
of West Hagbourne, Berks., to Alice, only child 
of the late Capt. Wright, Bombay Army, and 
granddau. of the late Adam Blandy, esq., of 
Kingston-house, Berks. 

At Edinburgh, Charles Stewart, esq., View- 
mount, Inverness, to Grace Helen, eldest dau. 
of the late Major Evan Macpherson, of Glen- 
truim. 

At Gwinear, Cornwall, the Rev. Philip Vy- 
vyan-Robinson, Rector of Landewednack and 
Ruan Major, Cornwall, to Elizabeth Maria, 
third dau. of the late Joseph Vivian, esq., of 
Roseworthy, in the same county. 

Oct. 23. At the Castle of Killyleigh, Lord 
Dufferin and Clandeboye, to Harriot, eldest 
dau. of the late Archibald Hamilton, esq. 

At Milton, Berks., Major F. T. Garrard, 

Madras Army, to Eliza Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Charles Wentworth Burdett, 
bart. 
At Leckhampton, Gloucestershire, Thomas 
Anthony, eldest son of the late Thos. Anthony 
Stoughton, esq., of Owlpen-pk., Gloucestersh., 
and Ballyhorgan, co. Kerry, to Rose, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Plunkett, esq., barrister- 
at-law. 

At St. John the Evangelist, St. Pancras, Jas. 
Taylor, esq., of Furnival’s-inn, and Bombay, 
to Annie, widow of Adolph Ritter, of Vienna, 
and step-dau. of Thos. Harrison, esq., of Birch- 
anger-pl., Essex. 

At Welford, Northamptonsh., Christopher 
Robson, esq., Tupholme-hall, Wragby, Lin- 
colnshire, to Anne Healey, elder dau. of James 
Topham, esq., of the same place. 

At North Otterington, Yorkshire, Edward 
Augustus, only son of Edward J, Round, esq., 
to Marion Annie, younger dau. of the Rev. F. 
A. Sterky, Vicar of the above parish. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Wm. Ward Dil- 
lon, ¢sq., R.N., to Ellen, eldest surviving dau. 
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of Edw. Way, esq., of Langley-house, New- 
port, Isle of Wight. 

At Bradfield, Norfolk, Chas. Geo. Gillyatt, 
esq., of Wickenby-manor, Lincolnshire, to Ger- 
trude Agnes, eldest dau. of Henry Smith, esq., 
of Bradfield. 

Oct. 25. At St. Paul’s, Wilton-pl., Capt. 
Chas. Dashwood, Rifle Brigade, to Charlotte, 
only dau. of the late Wm. Gulliford, esq., of 
Bridgwater, Somersetshire. 

At the British Legation, Brussels, Ludvig 
August Frankenfeldt, esq., of Stockholm, to 
Isabella Vicesima, dau. of Edmund Lenthal 
Swifte, esq., late Keeper of H.M.’s Jewel- 
house. 

Oct. 28. At St. Andrew’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Kelso, N.B., Geo. Russell, esq., elder son of 
Wm. Russell, esq., Accountant-Gen. of the 
High Court of Chancery, to the Lady Char- 
lotte Isabella Innes Ker, younger dau. of his 
Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, K.T. 

At St. Peter’s, Belsize-pk., Edward Martin, 
younger son of the Rev. Spencer Meadows, 
Vicar of Chigwell, Essex, and Rural Dean, to 
Mary Braithwaite, only dau. of the Rev. T. W. 
Peile, D.D., Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Avenue- 
rd., Regent’s-pk. 

At Clewer, Thos. Rumbold Richardson, esq., 
of the Ist Life Guards, and of Somerset, co. 
Londonderry, to Edith, eldest dau. of the late 
Frederick Harford, esq., of Down-pl., Berks., 
and formerly of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, Robt. Harding, 
third son of Richard Harding Wigmore, esq., 
of Ballinona, co. Cork, to Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Jones, Incumbent of Crad- 
ley, Worcestershire. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Edw. Templer Haring- 
ton, M.A., late of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Perpetual Curate of Bickington, Devon, to 
Ada, eldest dau. of Edward Drew, esq., of 
Vyvyan-terr., Clifton. 

At Halifax, A. B, Foster, esq., of North- 
owram-hall, third son of John Foster, esq., of 
Hornby Castle, Lancashire, to Rosamond Su- 
sanna, younger dau. of John Staveley, esq., of 
Withwood-heath, Bromsgrove. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Capt. Edw. 
Tew Thomson,, youngest son of the late Capt. 
Thomson, formerly of H.M.’s 34th Regt., first 
cousin of the present Viscount Ranelagh, and 
grandson of the late Major Sturges, of Bartlett- 
house, New Windsor, to Catherine Jane, only 
child of the late George Lightfoot, esq., of 
Reading. 

At Harpford, Devon, the Rev. Samuel Mas- 
terson Walker, Vicar of St. Enoder, Cornwall, 
to Auguste, second dau. of George Gardiner, 
esq., of Harpford. 

At Grafton, Canada West, Charles Spencer, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Arthur Drummond, 
Rector of Charlton, Kent, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of John 8S. Innes, esq., of Grafton, Canada West. 

Oct. 29. At Great Berkhampstead, Herts., the 
Rey. Frederic Bagot, Prebendary of Wells, and 
Rector of Harpsden, Oxon., youngest son of 
the late Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
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of Bath and Wells and the Lady Harriet 
Bagot, to Charlotte Anne Philipina, only dau. 
of Brice Pearse, esq., of Ashlyns, Great Berk- 
hampstead. 

At Neston, Cheshire, Capt. R. P. Henry, 
R.M.L.I., to Barbara Livingston, third dau. of 
the late John Jeffryes, esq., R.N., and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir John Reid, bart., of Barra. 

At Clifton, John Guinness, only son of W.C. 
Beatty, esq., M.D., of Bedford-villa, Clifton, 
to Annie, second dau. of Col. Willis, of Clifton, 
late of H.E.1.C.S. 

At the residence of the bride, Springfield, St. 
Helier, Jersey, Archibald Tollemache, esq., 
H.M.’s 48th Madras Native Infantry, only son 
of Henry Bertie Tollemache, esq., late Scots 
Fusilier Guards, to Florence Mary, eldest dau. 
of Alfred Trueman, esq., late of Grosvenor- 
house, Walthamstow, Essex. 

At Tenterden, Kent, Geo. Henry, elder son 
of the late G, H. Weld, esq., solicitor, London 
and Woolwich, to Eleanor, only dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Weld, M.A., of Westwell-house, 
Tenterden. 

At Kirkby Thore, Westmoreland, the Rev. 
Edw. Pyddoke, of Handsworth, Staffordshire, 
and France-Lynch, Gloucestersh., to Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. Cookson, Rector 
of Kirkby Thore. 

At St. Marylebone, Edw. Piercy, esq., late of 
H.M.’s 2nd Life Guards, Kensington, to Char- 
lotte Chorley, eldest dau. of Benjamin Challen, 
esq., of Brook-house, Cocking, and the Manor- 
house, Didling, Sussex. 

At Compton Bishop, Somerset, Henry An- 
drews Barker, esq., R.A., to Elizabeth Sophia, 
second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Littlehales, Vicar 
of Compton Bishop. 

At All Saints’, John Phillips, esq., jun., of 
Royston, Herts., to Elizabeth Grace, younger 
dau. of the late Robert C. Clark, esq., Noble- 
thorpe-hall, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 30. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Sir James 
Duke, bart., M.P., to Jane Amelia, eldest dau. 
of the late Wm. Bennett, esq., of Aberdeen-pk., 
Highbury. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Capt. Francis 
Charteris Fletcher, 60th Rifles, second son of 
A. Fletcher, esq., of Saltoun, and Lady Char- 
lotte Fletcher, to Clara, second dau. of the late 
Philip Pusey, esq., M.P., of Pusey, and the late 
Lady Emily Pusey. 

At Orcheston St. George, Chas. Hen. Spencer- 
Churchill, Major 60th Rifles, eldest son of the 
late Lord Chas. Spencer-Churchill, to Rosalie, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Georges Paulin Low- 
ther, Rector of Orcheston St. George, and Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, T. Villiers 
Lister, esq., son of the late T. H. Lister, esq., 
of Armitage-pk., to Fanny, dau. of the late 
Wm. Coryton, esq., of Pentillie Castle, and of 
the Countess of Morley. 

At Riseley, Beds, the Rev. Henry Delmé 
Radcliffe, to Frances Eliza, second dau. of the 
Rev. Richard Young, Vicar of Riseley. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devonshire, John Score, 
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esq., of Durley-hill, Keynsham, Somerset, to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Coles 
Bennett, Vicar of Corsham, Wilts., and Canon 
of Gloucester. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Kenrich Verulam 
Bacon, esq., 29th Regt., only son of Kenrich 
Bacon, esq., of Roehampton, Surrey, to Jessie, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Wing, esq., of 
Gray’s-inn, and Hampstead, Middlesex. 

At Swannington, John Francis Rogers, esq., 
Assistant-Commissary-General, second son of 
Francis Rogers, esq., of Yarlington-lodge, So- 
merset, to Mary Anne, younger dau. of the 
late R. W. Bartell, esq., and granddau. of 
Edmund Bartell, esq., of Swannington-lawn, 
Norfolk. 

Oct. 31. At St. James’s, Paddington, the 
Rev. W. O. Newnham, to Fanny Charlotte, 
fourth dau. ; and, at the same time and place, 
Capt. H. L. FitzGerald, 13th Light Infantry, 
to Henrietta Emily, youngest dau., of Col. Day, 
99th Regt. 

Nov. 1. At St. George's, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, brother of the 
late and uncle of the present Earl of Dunmore, 
and late Envoy to Persia, to Edith, dau. of the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Fitzpatrick. 

At Hollington, Sussex, Lieut. Peyton Blakis- 
ton, R.N., to Annie, third dau. of the late Wm. 
Ford Bally, esq., of Bath. 

Nov. 4. At Grange, Armagh, Jas. Vance 
Cleland, esq., late Capt. 3rd (K.O.) Hussars, 
to Emily Catherine, dau. of the late Sir George 
Molyneux, bart., of Castle Dillon. 

At St. Leonard’s, Exeter, Edw. Gladstone, 
esq., Capt. Royal Marine Artillery, youngest 
son of the late Wm. Gladstone, esq., M.D., 
Deputy Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, 
to Anne Henrietta, eldest dau. of Wm. Taylor, 
esq., of St. Leonard’s Lawn. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. Chas. 
Klanert, M.A., Rector of Iping, Sussex, to 
Mary Stavely, dau. of the late Edward Wad- 
dilove, esq., of Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, the 
Rev. F. Payne Seymour, Rector of Havant, 
Hants., to Blanche Catherine, fourth dau. of 
the late Henry Baynes Ward, esq., of Brock- 
lands, Havant. 

At 8t. Michael’s, Dawlish, Capt. William 
Pitman, Royal Marine Artillery, to Frances 
Elizabeth Letitia, second dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Cookson, Rector of Kirkby Shire, 
Westmoreland. 

At Copdock, Suffolk, the Rev. Henry Cal- 
throp, Rector of Great Braxted, Essex, and 
Prebendary of Lichfield, to Helen, widow of 
the Rev. Charles Green, late Rector of Bux- 
hall, and dau. of the late Major Walker, for- 
merly of the 5th Dragoon Guards, and of 
Levington, Suffolk. 

At Lydbury, Shropshire, the Rev. P. 8S. 
Allen, Groby, Leicester, to Jane, only dau. of 
Joseph Newill, esq. 

At St. Peter’s, Hereford, John Tulloch Nash, 
esq., of the 66th Kegt., eldest son of Gen. Nash, 
C.B., to Eleanor Marian Townshend, eldest 
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dau. of George Townshend Smith, esq., of the 
Close, Hereford. 

At Roehampton, James Harding, esq., late 
of the 17th Lancers, to Henrietta Letitia, 
second dau. of Major F. Griffiths, R.F.P. 
Royal Artillery. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. P. Reginald Eger- 
ton, B.C.L., Fellow of New College, Oxford, to 
Harriet, dau. of Nathaniel Gould, esq., of 
Tavistock-square. 

At Willesden, Lieut. M. P. S. Tozer, H.M.’s 
I.N., second son of the late Lieut. C. E. Tozer, 
R.N., to Annie Elizabeth, second dau. of Jas. 
Veal, esq., of Kilburn. 

Nov. 5. At Grosmont, W. C. A., eldest son 
of W. A. Williams, esq., of Monmouth, and 
nephew of the late W. A. Williams, esq., 
of Llangibby Castle, to Julia Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late T. Gabb, esq., of Abergavenny, 
and granddau. of the late Sir C. Willoughby, 
bart., of Baldon-house, Oxfordshire, and Ber- 
wick-lodge, Gloucestershire. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, the Rev. Henry 
Swabey, Curate of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
youngest son of Maurice Swabey, esq., J.P. 
and D.L., of Langley Marish, Bucks., to Anne 
Rose, dau..of the late John Herbert Koe, 
esq., Q.C. 

At St. George’s, Camberwell, Thomas Solly, 
esq., of Mundon-hall, Essex, to Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Deene, esq., of Tonge, 
Kent. 

Nov. 6. At Upper Norwood, Surrey, F. 
Hetley, esq., F.R.C.S., of Upper Norwood, to 
Charlotte, Lady Braybrooke, dau. of the late 
Hector John Graham Toler, Earl of Norbury. 

At Bishopthorpe, York, Major Levett, 10th 
Royal Hussars, third son of the late J. Levett, 
esq., of Wicknor-park, Staffordshire, to Caro- 
line Georgina Longley, third dau. of the Arch- 

, bishop of York. 

At Nuneham Courtney, Oxfordshire, Andrew 
Fairbairn, esq., of Woodsley-house, Leeds, son 
of the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, to Clara 
Frederica, youngest dau. of the late Sir John 
Lambton Loraine, bart., of Kirk Harle, North- 
umberland. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Rev. J. Birch 
Reynardson, Rector of Careby, Lincolnshire, 
to Sophy, second dau. of Gen. E. B. Wynyard, 
C.B., of Chester-street. 

At Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants., Henry, 
eldest son of Tobias Rustat Hemsted, esq., 
Surgeon, Whitchurch, Hants., to Ellen, only 
dau. of William Bound, esq. 

At Stanwix, Carlisle, George Wm. Manson, 
esq., H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, eldest son of 
of the late Major-Gen. Manson, H.M.’s Bengal 
Army, to Jessie Anne, second dau. of John 
Forster, esq., of Etterby, Carlisle. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Thomas John 
Elmore, esq., H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Algiers, 
to Hannah Blanche, eldest surviving dau. of 
Septimus Holmes Godson, esq., of Rutland- 
gate, London, and Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

At St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Edward Johnson, esq., of Calcutta, youngest 
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son of Henry Johnson, esq., Warwick-gardens, 
Kensington, and grandson of the late Rev. 
Henry Johnson, Vicar of Bywell, Northumber- 
land, to Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Taylor, esq., of Lissonfield, co. Dublin. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, the Rev. Wm. 
Henry Karslake, M.A., Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
Hove, Brighton, to Annie, eldest dau. of the 
late T. E. Withington, esq., of Culcheth-hall, 
Lancashire. 

At Upper Walmer, Kent, Charles Montizam- 
bert Stockwell, esq., of the 72nd Highlanders, 
second son of the late Col. Stockwell, Madras 
Army, to Catherine Mary, eldest dau. of John 
Gardiner, esq., of Westbourne-terr., Hyde- 
park. 

Nov. 8. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Col. the 
Right Hon. George Cecil Weld Forester, M.P., 
to the Hon. Mary Anne Dyce Sombré, widow 
of D. O. Dyce Sombré, esq., and dau. of the 
late Viscount St. Vincent. 

At St. Thomas’, Stamford-hill, Alexander 
Dunlop, Capt. H.M.’s 102nd Regt., son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. W. A. Gordon, C.B., Col. of 
H.M.’s 54th Regt., to Margaret McKenzie, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir George Simpson, 
Governor-in-Chief of Rupert’s Land and Hud- 
son’s Bay. 

At St. Luke’s, Holloway West, Donald, 
second son of the late Major-General Henry 
Mackinnon, to Barbara, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Christopher Netherwood, esq., for- 
merly of Cliffe-hall, Keighley, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 10. At St.Stephen’s, Hammersmith, 
W. V. Condell, esq., to Georgiana Orby, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Sloper, West Woodhay, 
Berks. 

Nov. 11. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Henry Jeffreys Bushby, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to the Lady Frances 
North, second dau. of Francis, late Earl of 
Guildford. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Capt. Ross, Gentleman Usher to Her 
Majesty, to Mary, dau. of the late Edward 
Swinburne, esq., of Calgarth, Windermere, 
and sister of Sir John Swinburne, bart., of 
Capheaton, Northumberland. 

At Middleton Chapel, Donald, second son of 
the late Sir Donald Campbell, bart., of Dun- 
staffnage, Argyleshire, to Eliza Mary Char- 
lotte, only dau. of the late William Moore, 
esq., of Grimeshill, Westmoreland. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, William Knox, 
esq., of Clonleigh, co. Donegal, to Mary Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. of the late B. Frend, esq., 
of Rocklow, co. Tipperary, and Boskell, co. 
Limerick. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, J. Allfree, 
esq., J.P. of Brighton, to Elizabeth, widow of 
W. Rickword, esq., of Horsham. 

At St.John the Evangelist’s, Leeds, the 
Rev. G. H. J. Pocock, Vicar of Pentrich, 
Derbyshire, to Mary Clapham, of Aireworth- 
house, Yorkshire. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, James Henry 
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Brabazon, esq., late Lieut. H.M.’s 16th Regt., 
and only son of James Brabazon, esq., of Morn- 
ington-house, co. Meath, to Helena~L., dau. 
of the late William P. Hodnett, esq., of War- 
wick-sq., Kensington. 

At Longdon, Worcestershire, the Rev. H. F. 
Woolrych, M.A., of Watford, Herts, te Mary 
Kate, eldest dau. of J. H. Watson, esq., of 
Longdon-lodge. 

Nov. 12. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, the 
Earl of Longford, K.C.B., to the Hon. Selina 
Rice Trevor, third dau. of Lord Dynevor. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, William 
Henry Melvill, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, youngest 
son of the late Sir Jas. Cosmo Melvill, K.C.B., 
tothe Hon. Elizabeth Theresa Lister, youngest 
dau. of the late Lord Ribblesdaie, and stepdau. 
of Ear! Russell, K.G. 

At South Kirkby, the Hon. Wm. B. de Mont- 
morency, eldest son of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Montmorres, of Achonry, co. Sligo, to Harriet, 
second dau. of the late George Broadrick, esq., 
of Hamphall Stubbs, Yorkshire, Deputy-Lieut. 
of the West Riding, and granddau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Fletcher, R.E., bart. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Herbert J. Mar- 
shall, esq., of Poulton, Cirencester, to Laura 
Cecilia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Temple, late 
60th Rifles. 

At St. James’s, Edmonton, Arthur Henry 
Wansey, solicitor, Bristol, youngest son of the 
late Henry Wansey, esq., of Warminster, to 
Blanche, eldest dau. of the Rev. Alfred Oliver 
Wellsted, Incumbent of St. Jude’s, Bristol. 

At Stoke-by-Clare, Suffolk, Alfred Comyn 
Lyall, esq., H.M.B.C.S., son of the Rev. Alfred 
Lyall, Rector of Harbledown, to Cora A., dau. 
of the late P. G. Cloeté, esq., and niece and 
adopted dau. of Major R. W. Bird, of Stoke 
College. 

At Ellesmere, Donald Macdonald, esq., of 
Maulmain, son of the late James Macdonald, 
esq., of Rotterdam, to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. David Birds, Rector of Little 
Ness, and Incumbent of Dudleston, Shropshire. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Edward Long 
Jacob, B.A., eldest son of the Rev. G. A. Jacob, 
D.D., Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, to 
Jane Gordon, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. F. W. 
Mortimer, D.D., Head Master of the City of 
London School. 

Nov. 13. At Harrington, Northamptonshire, 
Col. Thos. Edward Taylor, M.P., of Ardgillan 
Castle, co. Dublin, eldest son of the late Hon. 
and Rev. Edward Taylor, to Louisa, second 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Hugh Francis 
Tollemache, Rector of Harrington. 

At Aldborough, Yorkshire, Charles Holroyd, 
Major in H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, to Mary 
Florence, widow of Col. S. F. Hannay, Bengal 
Army. 

At St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, James 
Henry Brooke, only son of George Henry 
Christie, esq., of Framingham Pigot, Norfo'k, 
to Beatrice, eldest dau. of W. J. Utten Browne, 
esq., J.P., of Heigham-grove, Norwich. 

At Farnley Tyas, near Huddersfield, the 
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Rev. Cutfield Wardroper, M.A., Incumbent of 
Farnley Tyas, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, to Anna Warmoll, eldest dau. of 
Stephen Butcher, eaq., of Norwich. 

At All Saints’, Margaret-st., the Rev. Cecil 
Edward Fisher, Student of Christ Church, son 
of the Rev. W. Fisher, Canon of Salisbury, to 
Agnes, youngest dau. of the late J. Mirehouse, 
esq., of Brownslade, Pembroke. 

At Birch, near Colchester, James Hare, 
second son of the Rev. Ellis Walford, M.A., 
Rector of Dalliighoo, Suffolk, to Georgiana 
Frances, third dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Freeland, Rector of Hasketon, Suffolk. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Capt. J. C. Boyce, 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., youngest son of John 
Boyce, esq., J.P., of Carnew Castle, co. Wick- 
low, to Charlotte Clementina, dau. of Richard 
M. Duckett, esq., Upper Mount-st., Dublin. 

At Torquay, Seymour Gilbert, son of the 
late Rev. Samuel Hall, B.D., Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and Rector of Middleton 
Cheney, to Agnes Frances Mary, eldest dau. of 
J. G. Lumsden, esq., of Grey’s-lodge, Torquay. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. T. Nesbitt Irwin, 
Rector of Charlynch, Somerset, son of the Rev. 
John Irwin, Rector of Barnhill, Ireland, to 
Clara Whittred Capel, dau. of Capel Lofft, esq., 
of Sockness Manor, Sussex, late Fellow of 
King’s Co'lege, Cambridge, and son of the late 
Capel Lofft, esq., of Froston-hall, Suffolk. 

At Burford, Salop, Wm. Edwards, only son 
of William Michell ,esq., of Newton, Cornwall, 
to Charlotte Maria, eldest dau. of Philip Perry 
Williams, esq., of Stoke-house, Salop. 

Nov.15. At Lee, Kent, the Rev. Jas. Henry 
Lang, M.A., Chaplain R.N., to Jessie, eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. Irving, esq., Storekeeper 
in H.M.’s Dockyard, Deptford. 

At Lynsted, Kent, Frederick, only surviving 
son of Chas. Lake, esq., of Bargains-hill, Rod- 
mersham, to Mary Fanny, eldest dau. of Chas. 
Murton, esq., of Lynsted. 

Nov.17. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John, 
youngest son of the Rev. Joseph Milner, Vicar 
of Appleby, Westmoreland, to Rachel Hen- 
rietta Camilla, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Francis John Courtenay, Rector of North 
Bovey, Devon. 
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Nov. 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Edw. Gage, second son of 
Viscount Gage, to Ella Henrietta, dau. of Jas. 
Maxse, esq., and Lady Caroline Maxse. 

At Delgany, co. Wicklow, Commander Edwin 
J. Pollard, R.N., to Renira, youngest and only 
surviving dau. of Sir St. Vincent Hawkins 
Whitshed, bart., and the Hon. Lady Hawkins 
Whitshed. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. Henry 
Kennedy Erskine, esq., of Dun, only son of 
the Lady Augusta Gordon Hallyburton, and 
grandson of the late Marquis of Ailsa, to Ca- 
therine, only surviving child of the late John 
Jones, esq., of Henllys, Carmarthenshire. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly, Sir Wm. Forbes, 
bart., of Craigievar, Aberdeenshire, to Frances 
Emily, youngest dau. of the late Sir Robert 
Abercromby, bart., of Birkenbog and Forglen, 
Ba. ffshire. 

At Ardeer-house, Major-Gen. Sir Edward 
Macarthur, K.C.B., to Sarah, third dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Wm. Smith Neill, of Barnweill 
and Swindrigemuir, Ayrshire. 

At Borden, Kent, the Rev. 8S. Hart Wynn, 
of Dolangwyn, Merionethshire, and Vicar of 
Burgh-on-Bane, Lincolnshire, to Maria Louisa, 
only dau. of the Rev. E. P. Hannam, Vicar of 
Borden. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
W. Fisher, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury, 
to Mary Sullivan, third dau. of John Dalton, 
esq., of Sleningford-pk., Yorkshire, and Fil- 
lingham Castle, Lincolnshire, and widow of 
Chas. Preston, esq. 

At Glasbury, Breconshire, N. E. 8. A. Hamil- 
ton, esq., of the British Museum, to Edith 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Lewis Vulliamy, esq., 
of Clapham-common, and granddau. of Mrs. 
Papendick, of Glasbury-house, Breconshire. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, John 
Matthew Quantock, esq., Major Ist Somerset 
Militia, to Merelina, second dau. of the late 
Jobn Hartnoll Moore, esq., R.N., of Cadeleigh- 
court, Devon. , 

Nov. 20. At Betley, Thomas Thompson Pyle, 
esq., M.D., to Margaret Walker, eldest dau. of 
George Elliott, esq., of Betley-hall, near Crewe, 
and Houghton-hall, Durham. 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

July 18. At Auburn, co. Down, the 
seat of George Dunbar, Esq., aged 89, 
the Right Hon. and Most Reverend, 
Lord John George Beresford, Archbishop 
of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland and 
Metropolitan, and Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 

The deceased prelate, who was born 
Nov. 22, 1773, was the second son of 
George, the first Marquis of Waterford, 
by Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of 
Henry Monck, Esq., of Charleville, and 
granddaughter maternally of the first 
Duke of Portland. 

A junior branch of the ancient family 
of Beresford, which had been for several 
centuries established in Statfordshire, 
settled in the north of Ireland in the 
reign of James I. In 1717, Sir Marcus 
Beresford married Catherine de Ja Poer, 
the only daughter and heir of the Earl 
of Tyrone, whose ancestor had fought 
under Strongbow, and had settled in 
Ireland in the reign of Henry II. By 
this marriage Sir Marcus Beresford be- 
came the representative of the family of 
La Poer, and in 1745 he was created 
Earl of Tyrone. His son George, the 
father of the deceased Archbishop, was 
created a peer of Great Britain in 1786, 
and in 1789 was created Marquis of 
Waterford in the Irish peerage. 

This noble family has, within the 
present century, numbered among them 
four members of the Irish episcopacy. 
Lord Decies, uncle of the deceased pre- 
late, was successively Bishop of Dromore 
and Ossory, and subsequently Archbishop 
of Tuam. George de la Poer, son of 
John, another of the late Primate’s 
uncles, was Bishop of Clonfert, and then 


of Kilmore. This prelate’s son, Marcus 
Gervais, on the death of his father’s 
successor, Bishop Leslie, was consecrated 
Bishop of Kilmore, and has now been 
translated to Armagh, as the successor 
of his venerated relative and friend. 

The late Archbishop was educated at 
Eton, and afterwards at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Having been appointed to the 
deanery of Clogher in 1801, he was in 
1805 consecrated Bishop of Cork. In 
1807 he was translated to Raphoe; in 
1819 to Clogher; in 1820 to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin; and in 1822 he 
was raised to the see of Armagh. In 
1829 he succeeded Lord Manners as 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin; and in 1851, on the death of 
the late King of Hanover, the Provost 
and senior Fellows elected him their 
Chancellor *. 

For these high dignities the Arch- 
bishop was eminently fitted. He pos- 
sessed in a very high degree, every 
natural qualification for an elevated 
station. No one could see him without 
being struck by the nobility of his ap- 
pearance. His commanding figure at- 
tracted attention everywhere; while his 
countenance, handsome as he pre-emi- 
nently was, impressed the mind of those 
who saw him chiefly by its expression of 
mild and dignified benevolence. Per- 
fectly unassuming, kind, and affectionate 
in his manner, possessing a tranquil equa- 
nimity of temper beyond the ordinary lot 





* Many distinguished persons have held this 
office; but from 1715, when the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George II.) was elected, 
until 1851, it was held only by members of the 
royal family, with the exception of the few 
years (from 1765 to 1771) when it was held by 
John, fourth Duke of Bedford. 
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of man, his conversation always diffused 
a feeling of cheerfulness and enjoyment 
among those who had the happiness of 
being admitted to his society. Acces- 
sible to all, he had the rare power of 
setting the humblest and most diffident 
at their ease, without losing for an in- 
stant his own place as their superior. 
Thus fitted for the exalted position 
for which Providence had designed him, 
he was raised to the episcopal bench in 
the thirty-second year of his age,—one 
and twenty years before the consecration 
of any of our existing prelates», so that 
at the time of his death he had been 
fifty-seven years a bishop, and had pre- 
sided over the Church in Ireland as its 
primate for forty years,—a longer period 
than the primacy had been held by any 
prelate for nearly a thousand years. 
During that eventful period, when 
more than once the very existence of the 
Established Church in that country was 
threatened, hismoderation, his good sense, 
his practical wisdom, his straightforward 
high-minded integrity, his prompt de- 
cision, and his unbending firmness, did 
more, under an overruling Providence, 
towards carrying it safely through its 
difficulties, than any other cause that 
can be assigned. For, however men 
might differ from him in opinion, he had 
the confidence and respect of every 
party, religious and political. They 
might be annoyed, because they could 
not gain him over to their side, or 
induce him to withdraw his opposition 
to their measures; but in their hearts 
they reverenced him, as the very soul of 
honour, as one whom no human being 
could persuade to deviate from what he 
believed to be his duty, whom nothing 
on earth could induce to adopt or sanction 
a crooked line of policy to gain the most 
desirable of objects. Raised, not merely 
by birth and station, but infinitely more 
by the known rectitude of his principles 
and the purity of his motives, far above 
all suspicion of selfishness, every act of 
his public life bore on it the impress of his 





» The Bishop of Winchester was consecrated 
in 1826. 
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noble, single-hearted simplicity of pur- 
pose. Every step he took added to the 
weight and influence of his character. If 
he did not please all, it was only because 
no man can be honest who does. so. 
Men might think him mistaken; but 
all moderate, all prudent men, all, in 
truth, who had much regard for their 
own reputation, wished to appear, at 
least, to differ from him as little and 
as seldom as possible. They were con- 
scious, when they ventured to oppose 
his judgment, that sensible people were 
apt to think they must be in the 
wrong. 

How much this universal veneration 
for the character of a man in his exalted 
station must have acted as a safeguard 
to the Church which he adorned by his 
virtues, how much it must have assisted 
to raise the Established Church in public 
estimation, it is needless to point out. 
A bishop who is universally respected 
must do good by the mere force of his 
character. In the homage they pay to 
his virtues, men unconsciously learn to 
reverence the order of which he is a 
member, and to love the Church of which 
he is the representative. How great 
then, how wide, must have been the bene- 
ficial influence of the character of a 
prelate, to whom all parties, friends and 
foes, have, for more than haif a century, 
conceded the pre-eminence, as one of the 
best and wisest men of his day. The 
impression made by such a character 
will survive beyond the generation 
that has grown up under his paternal 
rule. The influence of such a man can- 
not terminate with his life. In uniting 
the friends of the Church, in softening 
the asperities of dissent, in abating pre- 
judice and disarming hostility, it will 
be felt for many a day to come. 

One of the most remarkable proofs of 
public respect which any man ever re- 
ceived, was given to the late Archbishop 
in 1855, when he completed the fiftieth 
year of his episc pate. On that memor- 
able and affecting occasion, the venerable 
Primate received, among several other 
testimonials of affection and respect, an 
address of congratulation, —whicb, it 
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was understood, was written by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,—with the signatures 
of every one of the Irish bishops, and of 
1,980 of the clergy; in point of fact, 
of every single clergyman in Ireland who 
was not prevented by absence, illness, or 
accident from signing it*. Such a docu- 
ment, as far as any record remains, is 
without parallel in the history of our 
Chureh, either here or in the sister 
country. Two sentences from this ad- 
dress will deserve to be transcribed :— 
“Your Grace has now been enabled, 
by the Divine goodness, to fill the office 
of a chief pastor in the Lord’s flock for 
no less than half a century; during an 
eventful period, marked by most impor- 
tant changes, and agitated by many dis- 
tracting controversies. And although, 
during that period, we have not all taken 
the same views with your Grace on 
several public questions, there has been 
among us all but one sentiment of 
admiration for your high and honour- 
able resolve to discharge your duty con- 
scientiously, with firmness, tempered by 
mildness and urbanity; for your un- 
weuried devotedness to the labours of 
a most arduous and important office ; for 
the splendid munificence with which 
you have supported the dignity of your 
See; and for the boundless liberality of 
your public and private charities.” 
These sentences contain a faithful por- 
trait of this great and good man. No 
one ever united in a more remarkable 
degree, mildness with firmness, the dig- 
nity of the nobleman and the prelate, 
with the unassuming modesty of the 
gentleman and the humility of the 
Christian. But that which was the 
most striking feature of his character, 
and which is most distinctly present 
to the writer of this address, was his 
munificence—a largeness of heart, in 
which few ever equalled him, fewer 
still could have surpassed him. There 
have been those, who have spent for- 
tunes on some hobby, some favourite 
scheme of charity or benevolence. One 
man has laid out vast sums on the 
building or restoration of a church; 
another, on hospitals or schools; an- 





© The entire body of the Irish clergy at the 
time numbered about 2,100. 
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other, on some literary or scientific in- 


stitution. And such men, too much 
absorbed in the particular matter to 
which they give their thoughts, are not 
always found so prompt, as might be 
wished, to attend to any others. Nor 
have those, who have been most ap- 
plauded for their public acts of muni- 
ficence, been always equally willing to 
do good in secret, by assisting the strug- 
gles of the deserving, and lightening the 
burdens of the poor. But it was the 
character of this prelate, that he con- 
fined his munificence to no one class of 
objects; but wherever he found any just, 
any reasonable claim on his bounty, what- 
ever might be the nature of the claim, 
he was ready to attend to it. If ever 
man understood the blessedness of giving, 
he did. It seems to have constituted 
the happiness of his existence. 

He took no position in the scientific 
world, he had no scientific reputation 
to preserve, no ambition to make one. 
And yet what enthusiast in the cause 
of science could have shewn greater 
liberality, where any objects of science 
were to be promoted, which could have 
any just or reasonable claims on his 
assistance ? He found the Observatory 
of Armagh suffering (through an ac- 
cidental omission) from want of means 
to carry out the intentions of the 
founder, his noble predecessor, Primate 
Robinson; and the generosity with 
which, at a considerable outlay, he pro- 
cured the costly instruments with which 
that institution is now furnished, shews 
how clearly he perceived, what he often 
expressed, that science, so far from being 
antagonistic to religion (as some imper- 
fectly informed thovgh well-meaning 
persons imagine), is, if rightly followed, 
a powerful aid to it. 

He had never taken collegiate dis- 
tinctions. He had no connexion with 
Dublin, as the place of his early asso- 
ciations; for he was educated at Oxford. 
But, from the time when he became 
officially connected with the Irish Uni- 
versity, the liberality with which he was 
ever ready to assist, in endowing prizes 
and exhibitions, and afterwards in found- 
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ing the chair of Ecclesiastical History 4, 
demonstrated not merely the generosity 
of his disposition,—for that needed no 
proof,—but the depth of his conviction, 
that to raise Ireland from its unhappy 
condition, the true method is to en- 
courage the study of theology, and to 
supply the Church with a learned clergy, 
fitted for the due discharge of the pas- 
toral office and the defence of the Re- 
formed religion. 

In his own city of Armagh, mrch 
as he did for the Observatory, the 
Public Library, and the Royal School, 
generous as was the encouragement 
he gave to the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society established in that 
place for the improvement of the 
young men of the middle classes, it is 
his cathedral church which will ever 
remain the monument of his piety and 
munificence. He found it hastening to 
decay ; he restored and adorned it at 
the cost of nearly thirty thousand pounds. 
He found the choral service in a most piti- 
able condition; the funds mismanaged, 
the performance careless and inefficient. 
By his bounty he kept up the choir 
until the property was improved; and 
having placed the government of the 
choir in the hands of accomplished mu- 
sicians, he lived to receive the testi- 
monies of those who were most competent 
to speak on such a subject, that the per- 
formances in his cathedral, for beauty, 
correctness, solemnity, and good order, 
were not to be surpassed by any cathe- 
dral in the United Kingdom. 

What an amount he spent in pro- 
moting the education of the poor of the 
Church is known to every one at all ac- 
quainted with what has been passing of 
late years in Ireland. And even when, 
under the hopeless pressure of circuin- 








4 He gave £2,000 to endow that professor- 
ship. To mark his sense of the honour done 
him by his election to the Chancellorship, he 
built the Campanile, which cost him £3,000. 
To the foundation and improvement of the 
College of St. Columba, near Dublin, he gave 
between £5,000 and £6,000; as it was his wish 
to furnish the gentry with a school rather 
more assimilated, than those hitherto in Ire- 
land, to the public schools in this country. 
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stances, he was compelled to advise the 
clergy to avail themselves of the pe- 
cuniary aid of a Government system of 
education, of which it was impossible for 
him wholly to approve, he still continued 
to give largely to the support of those 
schools which had been founded on what 
he considered a better principle*, 

But of his private charities who can 
speak? Where is their record, but in 
the book of Everlasting Remembrance ? 
They were, indeed, so private, his acts 
of benevolence done so quietly, that even 
those who were constantly about his 
person had no knowledge, often no sus- 
picion, of what he did. And what he 
gave was rendered doubly precious by 
the exceeding delicacy and consideration 
with which he gave it; so as to spare, 
as much as possible, the objects of his 
bounty any painful feeling of humilia- 
tion which might arise from a sense 
of dependence‘, During that period of 
suffering, in what has been truly called 
the Tithe War, he opened wide his hand 
indeed, and it is not at all too much to 
say, that many, very many of the clergy 
and their families were saved from actual 
starvation by his generosity. But even 
of late, and within the last year of his 
life, what he gave to the clergy, in the 
way of salaries to curates and augment- 





e In the Irish ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Gazette’’ for 
last month, p. 607, it is stated, that to the close 
of his life the Archbishop gave £200 a-ysear 
to the Armagh Diocesan Church Education 
Society, besides paying £200 a-year as the 
salary of the Inspector of the Society’s Schools. 

f A single anecdote, which may be relied on 
as authentic, will illustrate this remarkable 
feature in the late Arcbbishop’s character. 
A small living having fallen vacant in his 
diocese, one of his curates wrote to him to ask 
for the appointment, apologizing for doing so, 
on the ground that “he had been fifteen years 
a curate, and had eight children, whom he 
found it difficult to support.’”” The Archbishop 
wrote very kindly in reply, that ‘‘ he had just 
given the living to a man who had been twenty- 
five years a curate, and had fifteen children ; 
but that the enclosed would shew that he fully 
recognised Mr. ’s claims.”” The enclosure 
was a cheque for £200. This is but one in- 
stance out of many of his exceeding kindness ; 
some of them, within the knowledge of the 
writer of this obituary, far more extraordinary 
than the one above related. 
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ations of small incomes, amounted to 
not less than eighteen hundred pounds. 
It is, in fact, not an over statement of 
his munificence to say, that he gave 
away, to one purpose or another, more 
than one-half of his entire episcopal and 
private income put together. And when 
one recollects his princely hospitality, it 
cannot excite surprise, that if he had 
not been most exact in keeping a strict 
account of his expenditure, his means, 
large as they were, would have been 
wholly insufficient to meet the demands 
of his own generous and noble heart. 
Such he lived, and such he died. His 
end was comparatively sudden. About 
ten days before his death, writing to 
one who for many years had been ho- 
noured with his friendship, he said, that 
his general health was much as usual, 
but that he was much more feeble than 
he had been a year ago. Still no danger 
was apprehended. On the 11th of July 
he was able once more to remove to 
Mr. Dunbar’s house. And though fa- 
tigued by his journey, he rallied, and 
for a few days seemed to revive; so that 
until Thursday, the day before he died, 
there were no fears for his safety. But 
towards the evening of that day, it be- 
came evident that his strength was ra- 
pidly failing. Early on Friday morning, 
he desired his chaplain to administer to 
him the Holy Communion. He was still 
able to sit up in bed; and, with the aid of 
his spectacles, he read the responses in 
that service, which had been his comfort 
and support all his life long. Then, with 
perfect clearness of mind and memory, 
he gave minute directions for a me- 
morandum he desired to have made, 
that the various curates in his diocese, 
to whom he was in the habit of giving 
salaries, should continue to receive them 
for a year after his death; and late in 
the evening he enquired if his directions 
had been attended to. This was his 
last offertory. These were his last busi- 
ness thoughts; caring for the Lord’s 
flock to the last. In two hours after, 
he entered into his rest, without pain 
or straggle : the last words he was heard 
to utter being prayers and thanksgiv- 


ings, and humble acknowledgments of 
his Redeemer's mercy. All was calm, 
gentle, and peaceful. It was a death- 
bed that became a Christian bishop. 

The funeral of the late Archbishop 
was such as was not only fitting his 
exalted station, but was a public ex- 
pression of the universal respect which 
men of all denominations and parties felt 
for his character. Indeed, of such ho- 
nours paid to any bishop of our own 
Church, or of any other, it would be dif- 
ficult, if it is possible, to find another in- 
stance. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
followed his hearse aschief-mourner. And 
not only the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, several of the Irish bishops, and 
hundreds of the clergy, but even the 
Roman Catholic Primate, Dr. Dixon, 
and the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
body, Dr. Cooke, joined in the pro- 
cession that conducted his remains from 
his palace to his cathedral. And thus, for 
once, men of the most conflicting sects 
and parties forgot their differences, and 
shed tears over the grave of one whose 
life was charity and whose end was 
peace. 


THe Marquis oF BREADALBANE, K.T. 

Nov. 8. At Lausanne, aged 66, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, K.T. 

The deceased nobleman, John Camp- 
bell, Marquis of Breadalbane, Earl of 
Ormelie, and Baron Breadalbane, of 
Taymouth Castle, in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, also Earl of Breadal- 
bane and Holland, Viscount of Tay and 
Paintland, Lord Glenorchy, Benedera- 
loch, Ormelie and Weik, in the Scotch 
Peerage, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
was born at Dundee, Oct. 26, 1796, and 
was the only son of Lieutenant- General 
John, first Marquis of Breadalbane, by 
Mary Turner, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of the late David Gavin, Esq., 
of Langton, by Lady Elizabeth Mait- 
land. He married, Nov. 23, 1821, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of Mr. George Baillie, 
of Jerviswood, and sister of the Earl of 
Haddington, who died Aug. 28, 1861. 
For a short period he, as Lord Glenorchy, 
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represented Perthshire in the House of 
Commons, being elected after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill in 1832. On the 
death of his father (who had been 
created first earl and marquis in 1831), 
in March, 1834, he took his seat in the 
House of Lords. During the time he 
was in the Lower House, and subse- 
quently in the House of Lords, he uni- 
formly supported the Whig Govern- 
ments. In Scotland he was a warm 
supporter of the Free Church. 

From September, 1848, to March, 
1852, the late Marquis occupied the 
office of Lord Chamberlain of the 
Queen’s household, and again filled the 
same office from January, 1853, to Feb- 
ruary, 1858. He was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Argyllshire and Vice-Admiral of the 
coast of that county and of the Western 
Islands; was Colonel of the Argyllshire 
Militia; Colonel-Commandant of the 
2nd Battalion of Perthshire Volunteers ; 
President of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland; a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, an official trustee of the 
British Museum, and in 1841 he held 
the office of Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

The English honours, in default of 
issue, becoming extinct, the Marquis is 
succeeded in the Scottish Peerage by his 
kinsman, the representative of the first 
Ear] and Marquis of Breadalbane’s uncle, 
Mr. William John Lamb Campbell, of 
Glenfalloch, Perthshire. 





Lorp ARUNDELL. 

Oct. 19. At Wardour Castle, aged 
58, the Right Hon. Henry Benedict, 
Lord Wardour. 

The deceased nobleman, the second 
son of James Everard, ninth Lord War- 
dour, was born Nov. 12, 1804, and suc- 
ceeded his brother, James Everard, June 
21, 1834, but never took any prominent 
part in public matters. He was the 
head of one of our oldest Roman Catholic 
families, a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and co-heir to the barony of 
Fitzpaine and Kerdeston. He was thrice 
married —Ist, in 1826, to Lucy, daughter 
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of Hugh P. Smythe, Esq.; 2ndly, in 
1829, to Frances Catherine, second 
daughter of Sir Henry Titchborne, 
Bart. ; and 3rdly, to Teresa, daughter 
of William, Lord Stourton. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title and estates by his 
eldest son, the Hon. John Francis 
Arundell, who was married only six 
days before his father’s death, to Miss 
Errington, of Northumberland. 

Most of our genealogical writers de- 
duce the origin of the families of Arun- 
dell, of Lanherne, in Cornwall, and of 
Wardour, in Wiltshire, from Roger 
Arundell, who is recorded in the Domes- 
day Survey to have been possessed of 
twelve manors in Dorset, and of twenty- 
eight in Somerset. The elder branch 
continued to reside at Lanherne (the 
heirs intermarrying with the families of 
Danet, Stanley, Jerningham, Brooke, and 
Roper), until the year 1739, when Mary 
Billings-Arundell, daughter and eventu- 
ally sole heir of Richard Billings-Arun- 
dell, Esq., married Henry, the seventh 
Lord Arundell of Wardour; by which 
alliance the families of Lanherne and 
Wardour, after a separation of nearly 
two centuries, became re-united. The 
first of the family who established him- 
self in Wiltshire was Sir Thomas Arun- 
dell. He was the second son of Sir John 
Arundell, of Lanherne, by the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Thomas, 
second Marquis of Dorset, and had been 
gentleman of the privy chamber to 
Cardinal Wolsey. In 1530 he married 
Margaret, daughter and co-heir of Lord 
Edmund Howard, and sister to Queen 
Catherine Howard, In the contest for 
supremacy between the Protector So- 
merset and Dudley, Sir Thomas lost 
both his life and estate, and the castle 
of Wardour was granted by the Crown 
to the Earl of Pembroke. Jn 1570 Sir 
Matthew Arundell re-purchased War- 
dour Castle from the Earl of Pembroke, 
and greatly improved and adorned it. 
Sir Matthew died in 1598, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sir Thomas Arun- 
dell, Knt., who was created Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour by James I., in 1605. 
He was a count of the Holy Roman 
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Empire, having been so created by the 
Emperor Rudolph II., in 1595, for his 
gallantry at the siege of Gran, in Hun- 
gary, where he captured with his own 
hand a Turkish standard, which was 
afterwards sent to Rome. 





Str Rosert SHEFFIELD, Barr. 

Nov. 8. At his residence, Normanby- 

park, Lincolnshire, aged 76, Sir Robert 
Sheffield, Bart. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, third 
Baronet, by his first wife, Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Abraham Pitches, Knt. 
He was born in 1786, received his edu- 
cation at Eton, and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, 26th 
Feb. 1815%; was a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy Lieutenant for the parts of 
Lindsey, and served the office of High 
Sheriff for the county of Lincoln in 
1817. Sir Robert Sheffield married, 8th 
Dec. 1818, Julia Brigida, daughter of 
Sir John Newbolt, Knt., Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Bengal®. After his marriage the late 
Sir Robert Sheffield settled on his fa- 
mily estate, when he rebuilt the house 
and made many improvements. He was 
in politics a Liberal-Conservative. He 
came forward once for the county, and 
although unsuccessful, it is probable 
that his exertions paved the way for 
the future triumph of the cause which 
he espoused. (This was in 1832, when 
6,561 votes were recorded for the Hon. 
C. A. W. Pelham, the late Earl of Yar- 
borough, 4,751 for Sir William A. In- 
gilby, and 4,056 for Sir Robert Shef- 
field.) But his highest aim was to do 
his duty in the station in which Provi- 
dence had placed him. Simple in his 
habits and tastes, and fond of a country 
life, he resided (with the exception of 
a few weeks in London) almost con- 
stantly among his own people; and how 
well he filled the high position of an 
English country gentleman is known by 





& Gent. Maa., vol. lxxxv. Part 1. p. 282. 
» Gent. Maca., vol. lxxxix. Part 1. p. 178. 
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none better than by his own family and 
those among whom he lived. As major 
of the North Lincolnshire Yeomanry, 
so long as that fine corps existed, as 
chairman of the Kirton Quarter Sessions, 
as chairman of the Brigg Union, and as 
chairman of the Court of Sewers, he was 
ever at his post. Those who have had 
the privilege of accompanying him in 
his long rides on dark wintry days in 
all weathers, from Normanby to Kirton, 
or Brigg, or Lincoln, can testify to his 
never-failing assiduity, and those who 
have met him will not forget his anxiety 
that the business should be well done, 
nor the patience, the considerate cour- 
tesy, and sound sense which produced 
the desired result. During the last few 
years declining health obliged him to 
give up all business. 

Sir Robert Sheffield is succeeded in 
his title and estates by his eldest son 
and namesake, lately a major in the 
Royal Horse Guards. The deceased’s 
other issue are—Henry Digby; Captain 
John Charles; George, attaché to Lord 
Lyons; Frank, in holy orders; Julia 
Maria, married 26th Oct., 1847, to Sir 
John Trollope, Bart., of Casewick-hall ; 
Sophia Penelope, married in 1857 to 
the Earl of Iichester; and Louisa, mar- 
ried April 30, 1848, to Thomas Wynn 
Hornby, Esq. 

The Sheffield family deseend from 
Charles Herbert, Esq., illegitimate son 
of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, 
Marquis of Normanby, Lincolnshire, and 
first Duke of Normanby and Bucking- 
ham, who died 24th Feb., 1721. The 
legitimate line of the Sheffields having 
failed by the death of the second Duke 
at Rome, 31st Oct., 17354, a large por- 
tion of the estates, in accordance with 
the will of the first Duke, devolved 
upon Charles Herbert, who assumed the 
name of Sheffield, and had arms granted 
to him differing but slightly from the 
old coat*, This gentleman married in 





i Gent. MaGa., vol. v. p. 681. 

k The arms of the old line were — Argent, 
a chevron between three garbs gules. See 
Collins’s Peerage, 1735, vol. i. p. 149; York’s 
Union of Honour; Stonehouse’s Hist. of Ax« 
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1741 a daughter of General Sabine, by 
whom he had three sons and a daugh- 
ter. Mr. Sheffield was created a baronet 
March 1, 1755, and dying Sept. 5, 1774, 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
John, who married April 3, 1784, Sophia 
Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. William 
Digby, D.D., Dean of Durham, brother 
of Henry, first Earl of Digby, but dying 
issueless June 4, 1815, the baronetcy 
devolved upon his youngest and only 
surviving brother, the Rev. Sir Robert, 
father of Sir Robert now deceased. 

This family is one of the oldest of the 
Lincolnshire gentry. The pedigree is 
capable of proof to the reign of Edward 
II., and is probably trustworthy to a 
higher period. But as Lincolnshire has, 
as yet, no County History worthy of the 
name, the meagre notices in the early 
editions of Collins’s “ Peerage” and “A 
Account of the Pedigree of the Sheffield 
Family,” published with the works of 
John Sheffield. .... Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 2 vols., 4th edit., 1753, are almost 
all to which the public has at present 
access. 


ApmrRat Sir J. W. Deans Dunpas, 
G.C.B. 

Oct. 3. At Weymouth, aged 76, 
Admiral Sir James Whitley Deans 
Dundas, G.C.B. 

The deceased Admiral was the son 
of the late James Deans, Esq., M.D., 
of Calcutta, by Janet, daughter of 
Thomas Dundas, Esq., M.P., of Fin- 
gask, and Lady Janet, a daughter of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. He was born 
Dec. 4, 1785, and entered the navy, 
March 19, 1799, as first-class volunteer, 
on board the “Kent,” 74, bearing the 
flags in succession of Lord Duncan and 
Sir Rich. Bickerton, which ship formed 
part of the expedition to Holland, and 
conveyed Sir Ralph Abercromby from 
Gibraltar to Egypt in December, 1800. 
In November, 1802, he was present at 





holme, pp. 233—262. The arms now used are 
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a very spirited skirmish with the French 
74-gun ship “ Duguay Trouin,” also at the 
capture of “ Le Vautour,” national lug- 
ger of 12 guns, and at the blockade of 
Rochefort. He was promoted from the 
“ Monarch,” 74, flag-ship in the North 
Sea of Lord Keith, to a lieutenancy, 
May 25, 1805, into the “Cambrian,” 
40, and in the same year assisted at 
the capture of three privateers. After 
acting for a short time as flag-lieute- 
nant to the Hon. G.C. Berkeley on the 
North American station, he was pro- 
moted to commander, Oct. 8, 1806, and 
was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
command of the “ Rosamond,” 18, em- 
ployed in attendance on the British 
Ambassador to the King of Sweden 
pending the siege of Stralsund ; and he 
was injured by the bursting of a shell 
while actively endeavouring to extin- 
guish a fire which had broken out in 
the dockyard at Copenhagen a- few 
nights after the surrender of that city 
to Lords Cathcart and Gambier. He 
obtained post rank Oct. 13, 1807, and, 
after holding command for a short 
time of the “Cambrian,” 40, was ap- 
pointed in March, 1809, to the “Stately,” 
64, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Bertie, in the Baltic. In Jan. 
1812, he joined the “ Venerable,” 74, 
and in September of the same year the 
“ Pyramus,” 36, in the latter of which 
he captured, in 1813 and 1814, the pri- 
vateers “ Zebra” and “ Ville de Orient.” 
In August, 1815, he joined the “ Tagus,” 
38, in the Mediterranean, and he after- 
wards served under Rear-Admiral Sir 
William Parker on the Lisbon station. 
He obtained flag-rank, Nov. 23, 1841; 
beeame Vice-Admiral, Dee. 17, 1852, 
and on the same day was appointed to 
the “ Britannia,” 120, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea fleet. 

As naval commander-in-chief in the 
Black Sea, he succeeded, in conjunction 
with the French squadron, in enabling 
the allied commanders of the Anglo- 
French expedition to effect a landing 
upon the shores of the Crimea in cir- 
cumstances of safety and success, which 

















were a just cause of congratulation to 
the allied Powers, and spoke volumes 
for the high state of discipline and ef- 
ficiency into which he had brought the 
crews of every ship in his large fleet. 

Sir James married, first, the Hon. 
Miss Whitley Dundas, only daughter 
and heiress of the late Charles Dundas, 
Lord Amesbury; and secondly, Lady 
Emily Ducie, fourth daughter of the 
late Earl Ducie. By his first marriage 
Sir James had two sons, the elder of 
whom, Mr. Chas. Whitley Dundas, late 
of the Coldstream Guards, and M.P. for 
the Flint Burghs, died in 1856, leaving 
an only child, Charles Amesbury, born 
in 1845. The deceased’s second son is 
the Vicar of Kintbury, Berks., a family 
living. Only one of the daughters sur- 
vives, who is the wife of Mr. Henry 
Robartes, of the banking firm of Ro- 
bartes, Lubbock, and Co. 

Admiral Dundas, who was a Whig in 
politics, was the first representative of 
the borough of Greenwich after the 
passing of the Reform Act. A local 
apper speaks thus of him, on that 
occasion :— 

“*Scarcely a brick of any public-house 
in the borough was to be seen, from the 
profusion of placards and banners, bear- 
ing the name of Dundas, or Barnard, or 
Angerstein. Admiral, or as his title was 
then, Captain Dundas, was the favourite. 
It was the first appearance on the hust- 
ings of two of the candidates; but the 
Captain had experience in elections, that 
served him well on the occasion of the 
first contest for Greenwich. His happy, 
ever-smiling face, his manly voice, his 
cheerful conversation, his ready wit, 
his hearty shake of the hand, won the 
good-will of all, even of the supporters 
of his political antagonists; and there 
was never a more glorious day for Green- 
wich than when caps were thrown into 
the air, and assembled thousands in 
front of the hustings shouted as loud 
as the roar of cannon, and each was al- 
most ready to knock the other down 
from exuberance of joy at the return- 
ing officer’s announcement that Captain 
Dundas was at the head of the poll.” 


In private life the deceased had many 
friends, and was well known for his hos- 
pitality. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
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for Berkshire, and as the owner for life 
of the extensive estates of Barton Court, 
in that county, and Aston Hall, in Flint- 
shire, was possessed of considerable in- 
fluence. These estates now devolve upon 
his grandson, Charles Amesbury Dun- 
das, a minor. 








Lievt.-GeEn. Stn W. G. Moors, K.C.B. 

Oct. 23. At Montrose-house, Peters- 
ham, aged 66, Lieut.-Gen. Sir William 
George Moore, K.C.B., Colonel Com- 
mandant of the 2nd Battalion of the 
60th Royal Rifles. 

The deceased General, who was the 
son of Mr. Francis Moore, Under-Secre- 
tary at War, and a younger brother of 
General Sir John Moore, by the Countess 
of Eglintoun, was born in November, 
1795, and educated at Harrow. He en- 
tered the army at the age of fifteen, 
having been appointed in 1811 to the 
52nd Regiment, of which his uncle, Sir 
John Moore, had formerly been colonel, 
and under whom it was formed into 
light infantry, being the first introduc- 
tion of that force in the English army. 
Embarking at once for the Peninsula, 
Sir W. Moore was present at the sieges 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and St. Se- 
bastian, and at the battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, and Nive. He served 
as aide-de-camp to Sir John Hope at 
the siege of Bayonne, and was severely 
wounded and taken prisoner while at- 
tempting to assist his General when dis- 
mounted and wounded at the sortie 
from that place on the 14th April, 1814. 
He also served in the campaign, and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo, being 
attached to the staff of the Quarter- 
master-General. He became colonel in 
1838, major-general in 1851, and lieut.- 
gen. in 1855. He was appointed colonel- 
commandant of the 2nd Battalion of the 
60th Regt. on the 26th of January, 1856, 
and on the 4th of February of the same 
year he was appointed a K.C.B. Sir 
William had received the Waterloo 
and Peninsular war-medals, with seven 
clasps. 
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Witi1aM Harerove, Esq. 

Aug. 24. At York, aged 73, William 
Hargrove, Esq., for nearly half a century 
proprietor of the “ York Herald,” and 
its principal conductor. 

Mr. Hargrove was born at Knaresbro’, 
Oct. 16, 1788, his father being the author 
of a well-known History of that place; 
but they were descended from the family 
of Hargreaves, of Rough Lee, in Lanca- 
shire, and it is said were very consider- 
able losers through changing the spelling 
of their family name, as it prevented 
them from inheriting property which 
they might otherwise have claimed. 
But the name of Hargrove has now 
become a familiar one in Yorkshire; 
perhaps there is not one better known 
throughout the whole county. When 
Mr. Hargrove purchased the ‘“ York 
Herald” in 1813, no reporter was en- 
gaged upon the paper, though it was 
regarded then, as now, as one of the 
leading papers in the shire. Reports of 
public meetings were then not given in 
full. Mr. Hargrove, however, within 
a month of his connection with the 
paper, announced that a reporter had 
been engaged for it, and that from that 
time such trials as were of most interest 
to the public would be reported in its 
columns. He also took special pains to 
procure the best correspondents he could 
obtain in every town throughout the 
shire, so that the “ York Herald” has 
long been the most evenly circulated 
paper of any in that extensive county. 

In 1818, Mr. Hargrove published his 
“ History and Descriptions of the Ancient 
City of York,” in 3 vols., 8vo, This was 
a modification of his original design, 
which was a republication of Drake's 
“Eb racum,” and for which a pro- 
spectus was issued, and to some extent 
responded to; but the patronage re- 
ceived not being adequate to the great 
expense which would have been incurred, 
he altered his design, and produced in- 
stead his “ History of York,” which had 
an extensive sale. 

At a time when antiquarian pursuits 
were not followed with so much fervour 
as at the present day, Mr. Hargrove 
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devoted his leisure to collecting the 
Roman and medieval remains excavated 
in and around the city of York. In the 
course of years he gathered together 
a considerable quantity, among which 
were some of high archeological value. 
The entire collection was, some years 
since, transferred to the Museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, now one 
of the best museums of local antiquities 
in the kingdom. 

Although Mr. Hargrove ever devoted 
his pen to the correetion of abuses, and 
conducted his paper upon those rigid 
principles which naturally provoke hos- 
tilities, yet he was by no means a slave 
to party. He was always ready to ac- 
knowledge merit in a political opponent, 
and the local reforms he advocated 
through so long a period were urged 
by reasoning, and not by harsh invective ; 
while, at the same time, -his benevolent 
disposition and warm heart conciliated 
opponents, and procured him general 
respect and a wide circle of friends. He 
is succeeded in the proprietorship of the 
“ Herald” by his two eldest sons. 





JaMEs Forses Darron, Esq. 


Oct. 26. At High Cross, Tottenham, 
near London, aged 77, James Forbes 
Dalton, Esq. 

He was born April 25, 1785, the se- 
cond sonof William Edward Dalton, Ksq., 
of Great Stanmore, Middlesex, and re- 
ceived his baptismal names from his god- 
father and relation, James Forbes, Esq., 
F.R.S., of Stanmore-hill, author of “Ori- 
ental Memoirs,” &c. He was intended 
for the Church by his grandfather, the 
Rev. James Dalton, M.A., Rector of 
Great Stanmore, and educated for that 
purpose under the Rev. David Garrow, 
of Hadley, and other clergymen; but 
before entering Oxford, his destination 
was altered, and he passed several years 
on the Continent, at Rome, Bordeaux, 
and other cities. Upon his return he 
settled near London, and was well known 
in several of the literary circles of that 
time. He published pamphlets on the 
politics of the day, several works of light 
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reading, and was likewise a frequent 
contributor to the Annuals, Blackwood, 
Fraser, and other leading periodicals ; 
but, as he never affixed his name to 
these compositions (although in several 
instances they attained the celebrity of 
two or three editions), they cannot now 
be enumerated correctly. Messrs. Black- 
wood printed for him in 1860, “Some 
of my Contributions in Rhyme to Pe- 
riodicals in Bye-gone Days, by a Septua- 
genarian.” 

Mr. Dalton was never married; but 
his mild manners, and large fund of 
useful information, made him a pleasing 
and instructive friend and companion 
during the whole of his peaceful life, for 
the last fifteen years of which, having 
full leisure, he employed himself in tbe 
administration of the princely charities 
of the Worshipful Company of Drapers, 
being an active member of their court, 
and serving the office of Master in 1858. 





Antuony F, Butter St. Lecer, Esq. 

[We have been favoured with the 
following Obituary by a correspondent, 
who allows that its statements are not 
reconcilable with those ordinarily ac- 
cepted from the Peerages, but he al- 
leges that he is in a position to prove 
its correctness in every particular, and 
we therefore give it insertion. ] 

Oct. 31. At his house in London, 
aged 55, Anthony F. Butler St. Leger, 
Esq., of Park-hill, near Doncaster, and 
Berkeley-square, London. 

This gentleman was the heir-male of 
the ancient family of St. Leger; the 
founder of which, in England, was Ro- 
bert de Sancto Leodegario, who came 
with the Conqueror, and is mentioned in 
Domesday as holding one hide and a-half 
of land at Bexleia (Bexhill), in Sussex. 
The descendants of this Robert held large 
possessions in Sussex. In 1211, Geoffrey 
St. Leger, of Wartling, held seven and 
a-half knightly fees; and Geoffrey St. 
Leger, of Farlegh (Fairlight), held three 
and a-half knights’ fees of the Earl 
of Eu, as of the honour of Hastings. 
In the same year Sir Ralph St. Leger 
held Ulcombe, in Kent, as two knights’ 
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fees, of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The St. Legers of Sussex continued to 
flourish until the latter half of the four- 
teenth century. The St. Legers of Kent 
held Ulcombe until about the year 1650, 
There was another branch of the family, 
settled at Offley in Hertfordshire, which 
was called from them “Offley St. Legers;” 
this line ended in Isabel St. Leger, who 
married Sir Thomas de Hoo, and was 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s ancestors. 

The descent of Mr. Anthony F, Butler 
St. Leger can be traced and proved, 
from father to son, from Sir Ralph St. 
Leger, who held Ulcombe in the reign 
of Henry III. Sixth in descent from 
this Sir Ralph were Ralph of Ulcombe, 
and Sir Thomas, his younger brother, 
who married Anne of York, Duchess of 
Exeter, and sister of King Edward 
IV., and had by her a daughter, Anne, 
who married George Manners, Lord Ros, 
by whom she had a son, the first Earl 
of Rutland of the family of Manners. 

Ralph’s great-grandson, Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, was greatly in favour with 
Henry VIII., and was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time. He was 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and K.G. 

Sir Anthony’s eldest son, William St. 
Leger, from whom the subject of this 
notice was descended, settled in Ireland, 
and was father of Sir Warham St. Leger, 
who was killed by M‘Guire early in 
1600. Contemporary with this Sir War- 
ham was another Sir Warham St. Leger, 
who was Sir Anthony’s second son, and 
succeeded his father in his Kentish 
estates, which comprised Leeds Castle as 
well as Ulcombe. Both of these Sir 
Warhams were employed in Ireland, the 
uncle having been President of Munster, 
and the nephew a Commissioner for the 
government of that province; and much 
confusion has arisen from their having 
been assumed to be the same person. 
John St. Leger of Doneraile, grandson 
of the Sir Warham who was killed by 
M°Guire, married, first, Lady Mary Chi- 
chester, daughter of the Earl of Done- 
gal, by whom he had a son, Arthur, who 
was created Viscount Doneraile; the 
present Viscount Doneraile is descended 
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from a daughter of the first Viscount. 
John of Doneraile married, secondly, 
Afra, daughter and heir of Thomas Har- 
flete, of Trapham in Kent, by whom he 
had a son, Sir John, who was a Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, and father of 
John St. Leger, and of General Anthony 
St. Leger, of Park-hill, who founded 
the St. Leger Stakes at Doncaster in 
1776. John, the eldest son, married 
Mary, daughter and heir of Colonel the 
Hon. Thomas Butler, brother to the 
first Earl of Lanesborough, and by her 
had two sons, General John Hayes St. 
Leger, of Park-hill, who was well known 
in his time as a friend of the Prince of 
Wales, and Anthony Butler St. Leger, 
who was Mr. Anthony F. Butler St. 
Leger’s father. Mr. Anthony F. Butler 
St. Leger, besides being heir-male of the 
St. Legers, was heir-general of the an- 
cient Kentish family of Septvans, alias 
Harflete. He died unmarried. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct.9. At Lindfield, aged 47, the Rev. F. 
Hi. Sewell. See Onrrvary. 

Oct, 23. At Woodlands, Walton-heath, near 
Epsom, Surrey, aged 86, the Rev. Frederick 
Trevor, Rector of Uphill, Somerset. 

Oct. 26. Suddenly, the Rev. Thomas Har- 
man, of Queenstown. The rev. gentleman was 
assisting the Rev. Mr. Sargint at the morning 
service, in the new church, Passage West, 
Dublin. Whilst he was in the act of reading 
the Lessons, he became suddenly faint, sank 
down, and expired immediately. 

Oct. 27. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 55, the 
Rev. Charles Thornhill, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Coventry. 

Oct. 28. Aged 59, the Rev. George Dacre 
Alexander Tyler. 

At Wollaston, Northamptonshire, aged 55, 
the Rev. A. W. Griesbach. 

Oct. 29. At Exminster, Devon, aged 51, the 
Rev. John Phillip Hugo, 21 years Vicar of that 
parish. 

Aged 60, the Rev. Westcott Harris Veale, 
B.A., Vicar of Hatherleigh, and younger son 
of the late James Veale, esq., of Passaford, 
Devonshire. 

Oct, 30. At Rampton Manor, Newark, aged 
60, the Rev. Chas. Wasteneys Eyre, M.A., 
formerly Rector of Carlton, near Worksop, 
and a magistrate for the county of Nottingham. 

Nov.1. At the Vicarage, Kirkby Stephen, 
Westmoreland, aged 44, the Rev. Henry King. 

Nov. 2. At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, the Rev. 
R. W. Bacon, M.A., Rector of Ewhurst, 
Sussex. 


Nov. 4. At Southport, aged 43, the Rev. 
Richard Hill, Incumbent of St. Catharine’s 
Church, Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancashire. 

Nov. 9. After an illness of three days, at 
the Chancery, Lincoln, aged 67, the Rev. 
Charles Smith Bird, M.A., F.L.S., Chancellor 
of Lincoln Cathedral, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The deceased, who was 
born at Everton, near Liverpool, in May, 1795, 
was originally intended for the law, but at the 
age of twenty-two he resolved to qualify him- 
self for the Church, and was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1817. He became 
B.A. 1820; M.A. 1829; Deacon 1822, Priest 
1823. He became Vicar of Gainsborough in 
1843, and was appointed Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral in 1859, in succession to the Rev. G. 
T. Pretyman. He wasa Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, and author of “Letter to a Friend 
Abroad on the Principle of Reserve,” 1838; 
** Plea for the Reformed Church,” 1841; “* De- 
fence of the English Reformation,” 1843; “Lent 
Lectures on the Decalogue,” 1845; ‘‘ Sermon 
Preached before the University,” 1845; ‘* Ro- 
manism not Primitive,” 1851; “ Strictures on 
Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Works on the In- 
carnation and Eucharist,” 1854; also of several 
pamphlets on Convocation; Visitation Sermons, 
Poems, &c. During the awful visitations of 
the cholera, more especially that of 1849, which 
fell with peculiar severity upon Gainsborough, 
his conduct was marked by the most exemplary 
devotion to the bodily and spiritual wants of 
his suffering parishioners, in which his own 
personal risk was entirely lost sight of. He 
also procured the erection of two new churches 
for the outlying hamlets of Morton and Stock- 
with, which were much needed, and the Girls’ 
National School and the Literary Institute owe 
their origin mainly to his exertions. 

Nov. 14. At the Clerical Hotel, Euston-eq., 
aged 51, the Rev. Nicholas Brooking, late 
Vicar of Ipplepen, eldest son of the late Nicho- 
las Brooking, esq., of Dartmouth. 

At Chastleton, Oxon., the Rev. Horatio 
Westmacott, Rector of Chastleton, and third 
son of the late Sir Richard Westmacott. 

Nov. 15. Aged 51, the Rev. J. H. Wilding, 
Rector of St. Helen’s and St. Alban’s, Wor- 
cester. 

At the Rectory, Winterbourn, Gloucestersh., 
aged 72, the Rev. Wm. Birkett Allen, D.C.L., 
Hon. Canon of Bristol Cathedral, and late Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

At Hammoon, Dorset, aged 47, the Rev. 
Charles Brodie Cooper. 

Nov. 17. Suddenly, at his house, The Close, 
Norwich, aged 36, the Rev. Henry Martyn 
Crowther. 

Very suddenly, the Rev. H. Lloyd, Rector of 
Yarburgh, Lincolnshire. 

At Burton Joyce, Notts., aged 75, the Rev. 
John Rolleston. 

Nov. 18. Aged 72, the Rev. John Blan- 
chard, M.A., Rector of Middleton, and Vicar 
of Lund-cum-Kilnwick. 

Nov. 20. Aged 82, the Rev. Edw. Withers. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 4. At Eveleigh-house, Redfern, New 
South Wales (the residence of his son, H. T. 
Shadforth, esq.), aged 90, Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Shadforth, formerly commanding H.M.’s 57th 
Regt. He served with much distinction in the 
Peninsular War, and was the father of Col. 
Shadforth, who fell at the attack on the Redan, 
June 18, 1855. 

Aug.6. At North Adelaide, aged 50, Mr. 
James Chambers, a gentleman well known in 
Lincolnshire. Few men have had a more re- 
markable career. He was left an orphan at an 
early age. The struggles of his youth and the 
energy of his character were long known and 
prized in his native country before he became 
an emigrant. He left these shores in the “‘ Coro- 
mandel,” in the year 1837; and in the strife 
among the emigrants to land first on the main- 
land of South Australia he succeeded in first 
touching the soil amidst the swimmers who 
put off. In the first settlement of a country 
much has to be done; and it is seldom that 
men of sufficient energy and bodily power are 
found to stand and overcome the first diffi- 
culties. Chambers was just the man for the 
occasion. Nothing daunted him—nothing pre- 
vented his progress. His first aim was to rig 
out a carriage for carting goods from Glanelly 
(the place of landing) to the future city Ade- 
laide. He sought a suitable tree, cut it down, 
cut two transverse sections from it, gouged 
holes in their middle, through which he drove 
axles, and so on to rigging it with shafts and 
sides. With this clumsy carriage, and two 
oxen imported from the Cape on passing, he 
could earn 20/. daily. Thus commenced his 
prosperous career. He subsequently imported 
horses from Hobart Town and Sydney, the 
latter, overland, occupying many weeks in 
transit. His next effort (and it was a con- 
tinuous one) was to secure as many of the new 
town sections as possible, and every advan- 
tageous stock station or run; and so on and 
on, till he had secured and stocked, in the year 
1856, when he visited this country, as “large 
a farm as would cover the counties of York and 
Lincoln, and much more.’”? His breeding es- 
tablishments were very large, “‘ dropping se- 
veral hundreds of foals annually ;” and his 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep were im- 
mense. To all this business he combined that 
of a livery-stable keeper, having the largest 
establishment of horses in the colony. He was 
the mail contractor for nearly the whole inland 
service. He was also a large importer and ex- 
porter. He was selected—and, in fact, was 
the only person properly qualified—to organize 
and conduct the expedition to fetch in the first 
riches from the gold-fields. He also established 
companies for working several copper and lead 
mines on his estates, and also organized, with 
Mr. Fincke, exploring expeditions to the north 
and west.—Mark-lane Express. 


OBITUARY. 
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Aug.19. At Peshawur, Maj.J.F. Richardson, 
C.B., commanding 6th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

Aug. 24, At York, William Hargrove, esq. 
See OBITUARY. 

Sept. 7. At Lahore, aged 31, Capt. Robert 
Ffarmerie Godby, commanding 15th Regt. 
Bengal Cavalry, youngest son of Maj.-General 
Godby, C.B., of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

Sept. 8. Of cholera, on board the ** Alnwick 
Castle,” between Madras and Calcutta, aged 22, 
Rose Beaver, wife of Capt. J. Tennent Tovey, 
Bengal Staff Corps. 

Sept.9. At Neemuch, Surgeon - Maj. John 
Deas, of the 2nd Light Cavalry. He was a 
native of Falkland, Fifeshire, and the youngest 
surviving brother of Lord Deas. He received 
his education at the High School of Edinburgh, 
went to India at an early age, and had served 
at Aden, in Scinde and Affghanistan, in Persia, 
as well as througbout the Indian mutiny. 

Sept.12. Paul Ourry Treby, esq. (see p. 509), 
is the subject of a warm panegyric in a local 
paper, from which we extract a few para- 
graphs :—‘‘ Mr. Treby was deeply endeared to 
a large circle of relatives and friends, from the 
frank kindheartedness of his disposition, and 
was valued for an integrity of character which 
through life was without stain or blemish. 
His passion for field sports was in unison with 
an unadorned simplicity, that, if not seeking 
extraneous ornament from without, was free 
from guile and full of honour within. He was 
educated at Eton, where he was distinguished 
for a proficiency in the classics, and for a grace- 
ful composition, that is so well taught and per- 
fected at that most celebrated of public schools. 
Even toa later day Mr. Treby was partial to 
weave a ready verse, and his memory, always 
retentive, treasured the Latin echoes with a 
rare fidelity. These sundry lucubrations were 
marked by a playful fancy, and were, for the 
most part, lively and jocose; whilst a few of a 
more serious temper bore testimony to deeply 
religious thought, evidencing a mind well 
tutored on those graver subjects which are 
more frequently contemplated by the lover of 
wild sports and wild nature than an ill-con- 
ditioned and coarse world, nominally refined, 
yet being in reality the profanum vulgus in an 
intellectual sense, is apt to credit or to allow. 
In strictly hunting capacity, Mr. Treby may be 
said to have belonged to the old school—mean- 
ing hereby, in a legitimate sense, the best. 
That is to say, he was strongly opposed to 
what is termed ‘holiday hunting’ only, and 
disapproved of hounds that could merely chase 
their fox up wind, and without a chance, as 
without power, to account for him with an in- 
different scent, and under a combination of 
difficulties. He was likewise a fearless and 
bruising rider, literally ‘rough and ready,’ and 
being thoroughly acquainted with every path 
on the forest of Dartmoor, in his best day he 
was a hard man to beat. Those who may re- 
member ‘Spectre,’ the ‘Gainsborough mare,’ 
and, at a later time, ‘ the Gray,’ can bear wit- 
ness to the prominent place which this veteran 
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and gallant foxhunter was wont to hold in a 
clipper over the moor, with the ‘ Whimsey’ 
litter by ‘Epicure’ leading. His voice, loud, 
cheery, and true,—of which he was slightly 
lavish,—was ever heard with satisfaction and 
confidence when he happened to view a fox 
away; and his open countenance was ever 
savagely joyous, as, catching hold of the head 
of old ‘ Spectre’ proper with his gloveless hand, 
he made ready, and was prepared for a burst. 
He was for many years a contributor to the old 
‘Sporting Magazine,’ under the name of the 
* Foxhunter Rough and Ready ;’ and his com- 
munications were always written with a free 
and dashing spirit, which a quaint and original 
form of expression tended to enhance, and 
which gave them an additional relish. His 
criticisms on sinners in the deed—vulpecides— 
revelled unfettered in their denunciatory seve- 
rity, and were the more telling from the crude 
truth of the facts which he brought to bear 
against them. A fear of exposure in the pages 
of the magazine, by ‘The Foxhunter Rough 
and Ready,’ has saved many a litter of foxes on 
the confines of the moor. Of late years he was 
rarely seen at the covert side. The infirmities 
of nature gradually increasing, debarred him 
altogether from joining in his favourite pas- 
time, and the old scenes knew him no more, 
but to the very last he was heart and soul in 
the cause he loved so well.” 

Sept. 13. At Barbados, aged 45, Capt. Fleet- 
wood Wilson, H.M.’s Auditor-Gen. of Bar- 
bados, formerly of the 8th Hussars. 

Sept.18. Major-Gen. Alves (see p. 510) was 
born at Elgin in 1787, his father being a farmer, 
and his mother the sister of a well-known Pres- 
byterian minister, the Rev. John Russell, of 
Kilmarnock. He was intended for the law, 
but afterwards became a clerk on the estate of 
Sir James Grant, who discovering in him a fond- 
ness for a military life, procured him a com- 
mission in a Scottish militia regiment, from 
which he soon exchanged into the 74th Regt., 
in which he served throughout the Peninsular 
war, and afterwards in almost every quarter 
of the world. In the year 1841, having obtained 
his majority, he was appointed second in com- 
mand of the depét battalion at Newport, in 
the Isle of Wight, where he remained for 
several years. In 1851 he was raised to the 
rank of Lieut.-Col., and appointed to the chief 
command of the depét battalion at Preston, in 
the north of England, where he was actively 
engaged during the Russian war in training 
troops for that service. At the close of the 
Crimean war he acquired the rank of Major- 
Gen., retired on full pay, and was also ap- 
pointed Serjeant-at-arms to the Queen, which 
required his attendance on her Majesty at the 
opening and closing of Parliament, ard oc- 
casioned him to settle in London, where he 
died. He had received the War Medal, with 
eleven clasps. 

Sept. 19. In Madras, Ann Jane, wife of 
James Shaw, esq., F.R.C.S., Deputy-Inspec- 
tor-Gen. of Hospitals, H.M.’s Madras Army. 
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Sept. 22. Dr. J. Hamel (see p. 510) was born 
in 1788, at Sarepta, on the Volga, in Russia. In 
1807 he distinguished himself by the invention 
of an electrical machine, and in 1813, after 
having finished his studies, he was named by 
the Emperor Alexander member of the Aca~- 
demy of Medicine. He soon after visited Eng- 
land for the first time, and travelled all over 
the country, making himself well acquainted 
with it. He was appointed to accompany the 
Grand Duke (afterwards the Emperor) Nicho- 
las, during his visit to England in 1815, and in 
1818 he discharged the same duties towards 
the younger brother, the Grand Duke Michael. 
In 1820 Dr. Hamel made a well-known ascent 
of Mont Blanc, when he lost several of his 
guides. In 1821 he returned to Russia, and 
was attached to the suite of the Governor- 
General of Moscow. He was elected, in 1828, 
a member of the Imperial Academy. It was 
through his exertions that the Lancasterian 
system of education was introduced to Russia, 
and also that the first industrial exhibition 
took place at Moscow. He was afterwards 
employed in several other exhibitions in Russia, 
and, taking the liveliest interest in the progress 
of industry, he visited all the great exhibi- 
tions which have since taken place in France, 
England, and even the one at New Yorkin 1854. 
Dr. Hamel published a history of the steam 
engine, and likewise a history of the electric 
telegraph, both of which are very complete 
and full of interest in ascientific point of view. 
During his residence in this country, he was 
employed by the Russian Government in fur- 
nishing them with information relative to the 
progress of science and arts in England. 

Sept. 25. At Woodhill, Canada West, the 
Hon. Adam Fergusson, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Canada, and formerly of 
Woodhill, Perthshire, Advocate. 

Sept. 30. At Mirzapore, aged 28, Edward 
Fairlie, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, son 
of the late Col. Fairlie, of Holmes, Ayrshire. 

At his residence, Sonsonate, Salvador, Samuel 
Burland, esq., late Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul, and formerly of Liverpool. 

In September. At Maryborough, Queensland, 
aged 28, the Hon. Robert S. B. Forbes, fourth 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Forbes. 

Oct.1. At Allepey, Madras, on his way to 
the Neilgherries, Lieut.-Gen. William Cullen, 
Colonel Commandant of the Madras Artillery, 
late resident at Travancore. 

At Greenock, aged 85, Neil Dougall, weaver. 
In 1794 he was engaged loading a gun to be 
fired in honour of Lord Howe’s victory over 
the French of the Ist of June, when the piece 
went off, carrying away his right hand, and 
the outer portion of his arm up to the elbow, 
tearing the flesh of his right cheek, and de- 
priving him of eyesight. Mr. Dougall was the 
author of a small volume of poems, and com- 
posed “ Kilmarnock,” ‘ Naples,” and many 
other popular Scottish psalm tunes. 

At Peterborough, aged 27, Mr. Charles Wm. 
Peach, an individual locally celebrated as “‘ the 
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second Daniel Lambert.” He is stated to have 
weighed 14 stone when he was 14 years of age, 
and to have increased a stone every year after, 
his weight prior to the illness which termi- 
nated in his death being upwards of 27 stone. 
His body was taken for interment in a waggon 
from Peterborough to Wansford, his native 
place, and had to be conveyed to the church 
and thence to the grave onatruck. He was 
the son of a farmer, who was of even greater 
weight than himself. The parent was bed- 
ridden for several years previous to his death, 
from the time he was thrown from a vehicle, 
when he sustained a fracture of one of his 
thighs.—Stamford Mercury. 

Oct. 2. At Calcutta, Charles Dunsford Black- 
wood, Lieut. H.M.’s Bengal Infantry, fourth 
son of the late Major William Blackwood, 
H.E.LC.S. 

Oct. 3. At Calcutta, Selina Eliza, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Norman. 

Oct. 5. At Barbados, aged 27, Augustus 
Temple, Lieut. lst West India Regt., youngest 
son of the Rev. W. Temple, of Canterbury. 
He served with an expedition up the river 
Gambia in Feb., 1861, which stormed and de- 
stroyed several stockaded towns occupied by 
slave-traders. 

Oct. 11. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 60, 
Frances Hale, wife of Major Bacon, and dau. 
of the late Cornelius Smart, Lieut.-Governor 
of the Isle of Man. 

Oct. 12. At Smyrna, aged 51, Jennette, wife 
of F. H. 8. Werry, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Tunis, 

Oct. 15. At Quebec, aged 73, Edward Hale, 
esq., youngest son of the late Gen. John Hale, 
of Plantation, Yorkshire. 

At sea, on board the R.M.S. “ Seine,” on his 
voyage to Antigua, aged 69, Bertie Entwistle 
Jarvis, esq., Senior Member of H.M.’s Council 
of that Island. 

Oct. 18. At Hallcraig-house, Lanarkshire, 
aged 66, Elspet Hadden, relict of Col. Martin 
Lindsay, C.B., formerly of the 78th High- 
landers. 

Dr. Radcliff (see p. 654) was born in the 
year 1800, and was the descendant of an an- 
cient English family, who appear to have set- 
tled in the county of Antrim about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and several of its 
members have, since that period, filled with 
distinction high positions in the Church and 
on the judicial bench. Dr. Radcliff was the 
grandson of the Rev. Richard Radcliff, who 
was a Fellow of Trinity College in 1744, and 
was the fourth son of the Right Hon. John 
Radcliff, P.C., Judge of the Court of Prero- 
gative from 1816 to 1843, who was considered 
one of the ablest civilians ever administering 
the law in that court. He was Vicar-General, 
and, by virtue of that office, Judge of the 
Consistorial Courts of the four archdioceses 
into which Ireland was then divided. It 
would almost seem as if the exercise of ju- 
dicial functions in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
were hereditary in this family, for Dr. Rad- 
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cliff’s grand-uncle, Stephen Radcliff, LL.D., 
who was called to the bar in Easter Term, 
1752, was Judge of the Court of Prerogative; 
and another grand-uncle, Thomas Radcliff, 
was Vicar-General of the Metropolitical Court 
of Armagh and Judge of the Consistorial 
Court of Dublin in the years 1766—1776. Dr. 
Radcliff was a calm and judicious thinker, 
and his observations on public affairs were 
eminently sound and free from prejudice or 
passion.—Law Times. 

Oct.19. At Caellenor, Carnarvon, aged 61, 
Walter Hussey De Burgh, esq., of Donore- 
house, co. Kildare. 

At Inverness, Annabella Campbell, relict of 
Maj. A. Fraser, Fort George, N.B. 

At Seamount, Galway (the residence of his 
brother-in-law, Lord Clanmorris), aged 46, 
Samuel, eldest son of Thos. Wade, esq., of 
Fairfield. 

Oct.21. At Edinburgh, Capt. George James 
Hay, C.B., R.N. 

Oct. 22. At Cheltenham, Mary, relict of 
Lieut. Ralph Gore, R.N. 

At the Abbey, Cambridge, aged 60, John 
Cooch, esq. 

Aged 83, Mr. William Menzies, a native of 
Fortingal, in the highlands of Perthshire. 
The deceased came to the low country in 
early life, and having a musical talent, he 
was taken notice of by many of the distin- 
guished families of the Borders, especially the 
Scotts of Polwarth, Haigs of Bemerside, and 
others, who were exceedingly pleased with his 
violin performance of reels and strathspeys, 
in the “long bow” style of Neil Gow, before 
that time but little known in the south. The 
celebrated Duchess of Gordon, who zealously 
patronised this species of Scottish music, led 
to its introduction into fashionable society, 
and, with the appropriate steps and figures, 
the Scots Terpsichore became for a long time 
the object of enthusiastic regard. Mr. Men- 
zies, combining the accomplishment of danc- 
ing with a perfect knowledge of Highland 
music in its characteristic style, had the 
honour of instructing a large circle of the 
nobility and gentry, among whom may be 
mentioned Colonel and Madame d’Este, with 
most of the courtier families of those days. 
On the occasion of Her Majesty giving the 
grand ball in the costumes of 1745, Mr. Men- 
zies was charged with the instruction of the 
Countess of Breadalbane’s party in the form 
prevalent at that period, and now obsolete; 
and the figures were much applauded for 
their easy gracefulness, so different from the 
fatiguing rapidity of the Scottish dancing of 
these days.— Morning Post. 

Aged 30, Dr. Edward Schwartz, well known 
to the scientific world as physician to the ex- 
pedition of the Austrian frigate ‘‘ Novara” 
round the globe, to which post he was appointed 
by the Emperor, in spite of considerable op- 
position on account of his being a Jew. On 
his return, he published a medical account 
of the voyage, which has been much praised, 
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He also invented an anthropometer, illns- 
trating his instrument by a publication in the 
English language, entitled ‘‘ A System of An- 
thropometrical Investigations as a Means for 
the Differential Diagnosis of Human Races.”’ 
The instrument serves for the measurement 
of the varieties in the construction of the hu- 
man body. 

Oct. 28. At Montrose-house, Petersham, 
aged 66, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Moore, K.C.B. 
See OpITuARY. 

In Montagu-sq., aged 69, the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Boulton. She was the daughter of 
the first Baron Rendlesham. 

At Sandy Brook, Jersey, Maj. Rob. Stannus, 
formerly of the 29th Regt., and son of the late 
Ephraim Stannus, esq., of Rathangan, Ireland. 

At Lincoln, aged 64, John George Stapylton 
Smith, esq., Judge of the Lincolnshire County 
Courts. 

At Colchester, aged 71, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Sterling Wright, esq., of Birch Holt, 
Essex, and eldest dau. of the late P. Wright, 
esq., of Hatfield Priory. 

At Dartford, aged 79, Sarah, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. George Saxon, formerly of the 
Madras Artillery. 

In Suffolk-st., Pall-Mall, aged 71, James 
Shuter, esq., of Crookham, Newbury, Berks. 

At St. Leonard’s, Blanche, youngest dau. 
of F. Skipwith, esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Oct. 24. In Cottage-road, Westbourne-sq., 
aged 72, Capt. Joseph Roche, R.N. 

Frances, wife of the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
Sydling Vicarage, Dorsetshire, and third dau. 
of the late Benjamin Holloway, esq., of Lee- 
place, Oxfordshire. 

At Pitcairlie, Fifeshire, aged 82, Jane, only 
surviving dau. of the late Jas. Cathcart, esq., 
of Carbiston and Pitcairlie. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, John Henry West, 
esq., late of Lymington, Hampsbire. 

At Leamington, aged 75, Charles Jackson 
Skelton, esq. He was the last survivor of an 
old and respectable family formerly settled at 
Pickering, North Riding, Yorkshire, who were 
descended from a junior branch of the Skel- 
tons of Armathwaite Castle, Cumberland. 

At Chertsey, Maria, widow of Capt. William 
Clement Swinfen, R.N. 

At Leamington, aged 60, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. Rob. Morgan Vane, Rector of Lowick 
and Islip, Northamptonshire. The unfortu- 
nate lady, during the absence of her servants, 
was burnt to death, through her dress taking 
fire. Her late husband was a relative of the 
Duke of Cleveland, and her only son, Morgan 
Vane, esq., a lieutenant in the Hunts. Militia, 
stands next to the heir-presumptive to the 
title, who is childless. 

Oct. 25. Aged 74, Admiral James Rattray. 
The deceased entered the Navy in 1800, on 
board the ‘‘Courageux,”’ 74, eommanded by 
the late Sir Samuel Hood. He was actively 
engaged throughout the war. In 1810 he as- 
sisted in the defence of Fort Matagorda, near 
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Cadiz, before which place and Tarifa he was 
for nearly two years employed in command of 
a gunboat, serving in Cadiz Bay at the siege 
of Cadiz. As commander in the ‘ Contest,” 
he was actively employed in the Channel and 
in the West Indies ; and in the Chesapeake, in 
command of the boats of the “Contest” and 
“Mohawk,” he ded in cutting out the 
United States’ gun-vessel ‘‘ Asp,” which was 
hauled up close to the beach, with board- 
ing netting, and springs on the cables, under 
the protection of a large body of militia. He 
accepted the retirement Oct. 1, 1846. Admiral 
Rattray was deputy-lieutenant and magistrate 
for the county of Warwick, and resided for 
some years at Barford. 

Oct. 26. At High-cross, Tottenham, aged 77, 
James Forbes Dalton, esq. See OBITUARY. 

At Belgrave, near Leicester, aged 73, John 
Ellis, esq. See Oprrvary. 

Oct. 27. At Montalto, Ballynahinch, aged 
41, the Hon. Mrs. Kerr, wife of David Stewart 
Kerr, esq.,M.P. She was the dau. of the 
third Baron Dufferin and Clanboye. 

At Hillingdon-end, Uxbridge, aged 74, Eliza, 
Dowager Lady Wiseman. She was the eldest 
dau. of the Rev. George Davis, B.D., Rector 
of Cranfield, Beds., was the second wife of Sir 
W. S. Wiseman, and was left a widow in 1845. 

At Rhyl, North Wales, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. William Ffolliott, of Liverpool. 

At Bath, aged 27, Maria, wife of Capt. C, 
Brenton Basden, of the Bengal Army. 

In Sydney-street, Chelsea, aged 31, Lieut. 
Eugene Chambers Batty, R.N., son of William 
Batty, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 45, Charlotte Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. William Bell Christian. 

Oct. 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 72, 
Francis Carew, esq., formerly of Waterford, 
Ireland, 

At Huntington, near York, aged 40, Jessie 
Louisa, wife of Lieut.-Col. Geo. Lister Kaye. 

At Walworth, aged 77, Richard Penny, esq., 
late Chief Clerk of the Board of Trade. 

At St. Sampson’s, Guernsey, aged 73, Harriet, 
widow of the Rev. W. J. Chepmell, M.A., 
Rector of St. Sampson’s and Vicar of the Vale, 
and dau. of the late H. Le Mesurier, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Stotfold, Frances Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. A. A. Ellis, 

At the Rectory, North Lew, Devon, aged 24, 
Emily Jane, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. 
T. England. 

Oct. 29. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Elizabeth, 
Dowager Lady Stafford. Her ladyship was 
one of three American ladies, daus. of Mr. 
Richard Caton, of Maryland, all of whom ac- 
quired titles by marriage. One married the 
Marquis Wellesley; another, the Duke of 
Leeds; the third married, May 25, 1836, Sir 
George William Jerningham, who, in 1825, 
had been declared entitled to the ancient 
barony of Stafford, which had been under at- 
tainder since Viscount Stafford was beheaded 
in 1678. Her ladyship, who had no issue, was 
left a widow in 1851. 
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In Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., Margaret 
Eleanor, wife of Charles Fraser, esq., of Wil- 
liamston, Aberdeenshire, and youngest dau. of 
the late Charles Michell, esq., of Forcett-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

In Upper Wimpole-st., aged 26, Thos. Green, 
esq., of Wilby and Athelington, Suffolk, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and formerly 
of the 91st Regt. 

At the Grove, Binfield, Berks., aged 56, 
Caroline, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Charles Lewes Parker, esq., Staff Surgeon to 
the Forces. 

After a few days’ illness, at the Rectory, Pett, 
aged 34, Ann, wife of the Rev. Fredk. Young, 
and eldest dau. of the Ven. W. H. Hale, Arch- 
deacon of London. 

Oct. 30. At Iver Parsonage, Bucks., aged 43, 
Georgina, wife of the Rev. W. Sparrow Ward. 

Oct. 31. At her residence, Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin, Letitia, last surviving sister of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Doherty. 

At West Dean, near Chichester, aged 35, 
Gertrude Emma, wife of Francis Dunkinfield 
Palmer Astley, esq. of Dunkinfield, Cheshire, 
and second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. D. Jones, 
G.C.B. 

At Wrexham Fechan, aged 70, Catherine 
Sinclair, relict of Dr. James Irving, and dau. 
of Capt. the Hon. W. Sinclair, R.N. 

In Berkeley-sq., aged 55, Anthony Francis 
Butler St. Leger, esq., of Park-hill, near Don- 
caster, and of Berkeley-sq. See Onirvary. 

In Westbourne-terr.-road, Hyde-park, aged 
74, Catherine, widow of the Rev. J. Hallet Bat- 
ten, D.D., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Principal of the East 
India College, Haileybury, Herts. 

At Lytchett Matravers Rectory, Dorset, aged 
38, Emma, wife of the Rev. W. Mortimer Heath, 
and only dau. of the late Rev. Arthur Meyrick, 
of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

At Farnham, Surrey, aged 72, Robert Samp- 
son, esq., eldest son of the Rev. John Sampson, 
formerly Rector of Thornford, Dorset. 

Lately. At Breslau, aged 83, Dr. Kieser, a 
military surgeon, whose name was some years 
ago familiar to the different armies of Europe. 
He entered France after the battle of Waterloo, 
at the head of the medical staff of the German 
army, and the military hospital at Versailles 
was placed under his direction. On his return 
to Germany he was appointed to the professor’s 
chair at the University of Jena. Dr. Kieser 
was a large contributor to the German literary 
reviews, and was the author of some well-re- 
ceived works. Though science principally oc- 
cupied his attention, he represented the Uni- 
versity of Jena in the Parliament of Weimar, 
and also at Frankfort, and openly avowed his 
non-revolutionary sentiments. 

In the Fever Hospital, Dunfermline, aged 55, 
Andrew Hutton, better known in the western 
district of Fife as the ‘‘ African Chief.” He 
Was possessed of considerable property and was 
well versed in several languages, but he was of 
most parsimonious habits, which eventually 
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led to his death, as related by himself. He 
had been walking along the edge of a field 
bordered by ash-trees, on the fallen leaves of 
which the cows were feeding greedily. The 
animals seemed fat, and he thought that if the 
leaves were good for them they could not be 
bad for him. He accordingly gathered a 
quantity and took them home, and after boil- 
ing them fed on them for several days. The 
consequence was that he was taken ill and re- 
moved to the hospital, where he died after 
some days of great suffering. On searching 
his house after death his relatives came upon 
an old tea-kettle, in which was found a cheque 
for £70, bearing date seventeen years back, and 
a book shewing a balance of £61 at his credit 
in the National Security Savings Bank. Several 
£1 notes, and a great quantity of loose money 
in half-crowns, shillings, and smaller coins, 
were also found in the most out-of-the-way 
places.—Scotch paper. 

In the Zanesville (Ohio) infirmary, aged 121, 
Joe Balding, a coloured man. He was a Vir- 
ginian slave in the days of Washington.— 
American paper. 

Nov. 1. At Port Rush, aged 52, Harriette, 
widow of Dean Leslie. 

At Gibraltar, Annie Hawkshaw, aged i8, 
wife of Arthur Reid Lempriere, esq., Capt. 
Royal Engineers. 

Nov. 2. At Preston Candover, Hants., aged 
41, Louisa, widow of the Rev. Edw. Wickham. 

At Paris, aged 42, Maria, widow of James 
Forbes, esq., M.D., and British Consul at 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Nov. 3. At Chester, suddenly, aged 62, Col. 
John Lloyd, C.B., late of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, and Commanding the lst Brigade of the 
Cheshire Volunteer Artillery. His death oc- 
curred under very painful circumstances, at 
the Music-hall, at the presentation of prizes 
to the Chester Volunteers. The Colonel had 
distributed the prizes, and then proceeding 
to speak of the practice of the great guns at 
New Brighton, he said :—‘*That is the arm 
for which they have enrolled themselves; that 
is service for which they will be called upon 
.” These were the last words he ut- 
tered. As the word ‘‘ upon” issued from his 
lips, he dropped to the floor. He was in- 
stantly carried to an ante-room, where he 
was attended by medical men, who made every 
effort to restore animation, but without suc- 
cess, and in ten minutes he had ceased to exist. 
A correspondent of the ‘‘ Chester Courant” 
speaks thus of him :—‘‘ Colonel Lloyd was an 
officer highly thought of by the Government 
under which he served, and held various offices 
connected with his branch of the service in 
India, and in the early part of the year 1845 
he received the thanks of the Governor in 
Council of the Presidency of Bombay. His 
services range from the year 1817, when he 
first entered the Artillery as cadet. He ob- 
tained his company on May 20, 1829. He 
was present as a captain at the storm and 
capture of Ghuznee, under Lo.d Keane, July 
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23, 1839; taking of Cabool, August 7, 1839; 
battle of Meeanee, July 17, 1843, and battle 
of Hyderabad, March 24, 1843, when he ob- 
tained promotion and honours. In December, 
1844, he commanded the artillery at the taking 
of the Mahratta fortress of Panalla and Pawun- 
ghur, during a wide-spread insurrection of 
some of the Mahratta States. These fortresses 
stood on a range of hills several hundred feet 
above the surrounding country, with a very 
precipitous scarp all round them, and en- 
circled by a wall at the top of this. A spot 
was found where there was just room to place 
Col. Lloyd’s guns, but so near to the scarp 
and wall that it became necessary to sink the 
breech of his guns in the ground in order suf- 
ficiently to elevate their muzzles to breach 
the wall. The defenders could not in a like 
degree depress theirs. A breach, therefore, 
Was soon made, and much praise was given 
to the Artillery and Engineer departments on 
the occasion.” 

In Leinster-sq., Sophia, youngest dau. of 
Capt. William Halpin. 

Nov. 4. In Acacia-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Peter Grenville Cazalet, 
late of H.M.’s Madras Army. 

Suddenly, at Boundary-bank, Jedburgh, 
N.B., Wm. Bell, M.D., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

At his residence, Park-place, Chelsea, aged 
84, Thomas Tombleson, esq., almost the last 
surviving hero who fought on board the “ Vic- 
tory” with Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. 

Nov. 5. At his residence, Portland-place, 
Bath, aged 79, Gen. Wm. Jervois, K.H., Col. 
of H.M.’s 76th Regt. The deceased had been 
in the service nearly sixty years. He re- 
ceived his first commission April 7, 1804, as 
ensign in the 89th Regt., which he accom- 
panied to Hanover in the following year. In 
1810 he was appointed to the staff of Lord 
Blayney; he accompanied him on the expe- 
dition to Malaga, and was slightly wounded 
in the attack on the fortress of Frangerola. 
In 1813 he was appointed to the staff of Sir 
Gordon Drummond, with whom he embarked 
for Canada, where during the operations of 
that and the following year he was present 
at almost all the actions fought with the Ame- 
rican army, and he attained the brevet rank 
of major, and of lieut.-col., for his services 
at Buffalo and at Lundy’s Lane. He became 
colonel in 1837, major-gen. in 1846, lieut-gen. 
in 1854, and ‘general in 1860. General Jervois 
was appointed to the colonelcy of the 76th 
Foot in 1853. 

At Birchington, Kent, aged 31, Gustavus 
Rochfort Meade, younger son of the late 
Edmund Wakefield Meade Waldo, esq., of 
Stonewall-park, in the same county. 

In Sutherland-st., Pimlico, aged 79, John 
Cameron, esq., late of Glennevis, Inverness- 
shire. 

At the residence of her brother (Mr. Henry 
Marshall, at Cambridge), aged 59, Mary, wife 
of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham. 
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At St. Helier’s, Jersey, of consumption, aged 
33, John Godfrey, third son of the late Charles 
Bourryau Luard, esq., of Blyborough-hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

Nov.6. At Roydon, from an accident, aged 77, 
Brodie McGhie Willcox, esq., M.P., of Portman- 
8q., and Roydon-lodge, near Ware. He was an 
extensive shipowner, and bad been managing 
director of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany from its commencement, and on the 
death of the late chairman was elected to 
succeed him. He was first returned for South- 
ampton in 1847, and belonged to the Liberal 
party. 

In Glasgow, aged 30, James M‘Farlan, a 
poet whose name is at least well known in 
Glasgow. He was born in Glasgow on the 
9th of April, 1832, in the very humblest rank 
of life—his father, who is still living, being 
a pedlar. With his father he travelled over 
great tracts of Scotland, but, unfortunately, he 
was constitutionally cast in a delicate mould ; 
and the vagrant life which he was compelled 
to lead was one of the principal causes that 
developed the consumption of which he died. 
In the matter of education, the poet had but 
the scantiest opportunities; all being com- 
prised in a few intermittent months’ attend- 
ance at schools in Glasgow and Kilmarnock, 
so that it seemed a wonder to many who knew 
him how he could have acquired the know- 
ledge he did. From the age of twenty almost 
to the day of his death he continued to write 
both prose and verse—his productions, how- 
ever, being all of a miscellaneous character; 
yet, considering the unsettled and wandering 
nature of his occupation, his pieces were sin- 
gularly fresh, polished, and original; and 
conveyed the impression, indeed, that the au- 
thor of them was more fortunately and com- 
fortably circumstanced than ever was the case. 
About ten or twelve years ago, when bis name 
became somewhat known in Glasgow and the 
west of Scotland, the poet made an attempt at 
fixing himself in some more congenial employ- 
ment than that of a pedlar. In this he was 
successful to a partial extent, being engaged 
for a brief period on the “‘ Atheneum,” and 
subsequently on the literary staff of the late 
‘Glasgow Daily Bulletin.” It must be con- 
fessed that in both these situations the poet’s 
erratic habits, together with his delicate health, 
greatly interfered with whatever success was 
possible in them. Thus he held neither for 
any length of time, and he was consequently 
compelled to resort to his original wandering 
occupation, which he pursued, however, in 
a much narrower circle than formerly. He 
married in 1857 ; and of several children which 
his wife bore to him, only a little girl remains 
alive. Several small volumes of verse which 
he published (“ Lyrics of Life,” ‘* City Songs,” 
and “*The Wanderer of the West” being the 
principal) failed to furnish him with a tangible 
reward for the labour and anxiety which they 
cost him; but Mr. Charles Dickens published 
a number of the poet's most tasteful pieces in 
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** All the Year Round,” and paid for them 
handsomely. During the past, but especially 
during the present, year, the poor consump- 
tive’s health and strength rapidly declined, 
until at length he was entirely unable to win 
a penny for the support of his family. In this 
dilemma, however, some good Samaritans 
stepped in, and by their material as well as 
spiritual help contributed mightily in smooth- 
ing the poor poet’s passage to the grave. He 
died quietly and resignedly, and not altogether 
without hope that his wife and child would 
not be forgotten after his death. M‘Farlan’s 
poetical powers were strictly of the lyric order. 
There is not one of his poems, however brief, 
that does not bear the stamp of unquestionable 
genius—being smooth and melodious, and ra- 
diant with fresh and original thoughts. Of 
the man himself, we may state that he was 
naturally quiet and modest, and was deficient 
in that physical energy which in poets, as in 
other people, is itself an earnest of success.— 
Glasgow Citizen. 

Nov. 7. At Thorns-hall, Sedbergh, York- 
shire, aged 77, John Elam, esq., J.P., Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the West Riding. 

At the Hotel Folkestone, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
P. M. Murphy, esq., Q.C., for upwards of 27 
years Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Cavan. 

At the Camp, Shorncliffe, aged 20, Frederick 
Noel Hill Rocke, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 96th 
Regiment. 

Nov. 8. At Lausanne, the Most Hon. John, 
Marquis of Breadalbane, K.T. See OprruaRy. 

At his residence, Normanby-park, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 76, Sir Robert Sheffield, bart. See 
Oprruary. 

At Shirley, Southampton, at an advanced 
age, Lieut.-Col. George Wilkins, C.B., K.H., 
late Rifle Brigade. The deceased entered the 
army at the close of the last century, and 
served in Ireland during the rebellion in 1798, 
being wounded at New Ross. He also served 
through the Peninsular war, and at Waterloo, 
where he was wounded, and in consequence 
was obliged to retire from the service in 1817. 
He had received the gold medal for his services 
at Salamanca, and the silver war-medal, with 
two clasps, for Vittoria and the Pyrenees. 

At the Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, aged 38, 
Wm. Mansell Mansell, Captain Royal Marine 
Light Infantry. 

At Abbotstown, Dublin, aged 27, Hans, eldest 
son of James H. Hamilton, esq., M.P. for the 
county of Dublin. 

Nov. 9. At Talbot-house, Glossop, Derby- 
shire, aged 79, Hugh Beaver, esq., formerly 
of Glyn Garth, near Beaumaris. He was a 
Magistrate for Anglesey, and was High Sheriff 
of the county in 1837. 

At the residence of his parents, 6, Randolph- 
Toad, Maida-hill, aged 25, James Douglas 
Strange, Lieutenant R.A., second son of Col. 
W. R. Strange, late of the Madras Cavalry. 

Nov.10. Suddenly, aged 68, Thos. Mills, esq., 
of Tolmers, Hertford, M.P. for Totnes. He 
had gone to the meet of Lord Dacre’s hounds 
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at Colman Green, and when on the St. Alban’s 
road, he stopped at a turnpike to pay the toll, 
when he was seized with apoplexy and fell 
from his horse. Assistance was procured, but 
he died almost immediately. Mr. Mills was 
educated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 1832, and first returned for 
Totnes in 1852. He was deputy-chairman at 
Quarter Sessions, chairman at Hertford Petty 
Sessions, and a very active and able magis- 
trate. The ‘“‘ Western Morning News” says :— 
In politics Mr. Mills was an ‘advanced 
Liberal,’ and as such adopted all the distin- 
guishing views of that party. He declared 
himself in favour of a ‘ progressive policy,’ 
and with less vagueness pronounced and voted 
for Vote by Ballot, Extension of the Franchise, 
and—though not a Dissenter, like his brother, 
the member for High Wycombe—in favour of 
the Abolition of Church-rates. It cannot be 
said that Mr. Mills made any mark in the 
House of Commons. He rarely, if ever, spoke, 
but was in frequent attendance in the division 
lobby, when he invariably voted with his 
party. He voted in support of the Chinese 
war, but did not vote at all on the Conspiracy 
to Murder Bill.” 

At Cambridge (at the residence of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Henry Marshall), aged 66, 
Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, having only 
survived his wife five days. ‘‘The circum- 
stances attendant upon Mr. Webb’s death are 
somewhat peculiar, and pre-eminently charac- 
teristic of the man. About three weeks ago, 
Mrs. Webb, being an invalid, was ordered a 
change of scene by her medical attendants, 
and expressed a desire to visit her brother, 
Mr. Marshall, and went to Cambridge accord- 
ingly. Mr. Webb, visiting her, was induced 
to remain, he then being in his usual, but not 
robust, health, exhibiting no sign, however, 
but that his life in all human probability would 
be spared many years. Mrs. Webb got worse, 
sunk, and died on the 5th of November, the 
anniversary of the birthday of her son, who 
was to have been married the same morning, 
but whose marriage was of course postponed. 
When Mr. Webb realised the idea that all hopes 
of the survival of his wife were over (about two 
days before Mrs. Webb’s death), he appeared 
grievously stricken, and fell into a nervous 
fever, never rallied, and died between 7 and 
8 p.m. on the 10th inst., on the 66th anniver- 
sary of his own birth, and the very day on 
which the remains of his wife were interred. 
Mr. Webb’s physicians stated that they could 
have successfully combatted the disease, but 
were powerless in regard to the mental shock. 
So has departed one who won the respect and 
esteem of all men with whom he associated, 
from the Sovereign to the peasant, one whose 
name will long live in connection with what 
was known over the whole area of civilization 
as the Babraham Flock, and the late dispersion 
of which was so soon to be followed by his 
decease.”’— Standard. 

Aged 72, Geo. Banks, esq., of Couchmore- 
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house, Thames Ditton, and Abingdon-st., 
Westminster, J.P. for Middlesex. 

Nov. 11. At Berne, Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Morton 
Eden, Col. of H.M.’s 50th Regt. 

At Comragh, co. Waterford, aged 74, Wray 
Palliser, esq., of Cormagh, Lieut.-Col. of the 
Waterford Artillery. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 33, Chas. James, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Richard Carrow, 
of Redland, Gloucestershire. 

At Lee, aged 64, Harriet, wife of Charles 
Barry, esq., of the Priory, Orpington, Kent. 

Nov. 12. At Edinburgh, aged 63, Lord Edw. 
Hay. He was the son of the seventh Marquis 
of Tweeddale, and was once an officer in the 
7th Hussars, but had long since retired from 
the army. 

At Baddow-rd., Chelmsford, aged 63, Edw. 
Lay Bygrave, esq., late of Frettons, Danbury, 
Essex. 

Nov. 13. In Portugal-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Hon. Jane Dundas, eldest dau. of the late and 
sister of the present Viscount Melville. 

In Albury-st., Regent’s-pk., aged 74, Col. 
Thos. Dobbin, late of the 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
He served with the 19th Foot in the Travan- 
core war in 1809, and at the capture of the 
Kandian territories in Ceylon in 1815. He was 
also actively employed at the head of the 
Grenadier Company throughout the Kandian 
campaign of 1818, and received the thanks of 
Sir Robert Brownrigge on three occasions in 
General Orders, for a series of services against 
the insurgents. 

At Tiibingen, aged 75, Louis Uhland, one of 
the first of German poets. Some of his works 
have gone through more than forty editions. 

At Exeter, aged 41, Henry Montagu Shallett 
O’Brien, esq., of Howley-place-villas, Pad- 
dington, third son of Donatus O’Brien, esq., 
of Sidmouth, Devon, and co. Clare. 

After a protracted illness, Lieut. F. N. Greene, 
late of the St. Helena Artillery. 

At Sneaton Rectory, near Whitby, Elizabeth 
Gordon, youngest dau.; and, six days later, 
George, youngest son, of the Rev. John B. 
Brodrick, Rector of Sneaton. 

Nov. 14. Aged 95, Ichabod Wright, esq., of 
Mapperley-hill, near Nottingham. See Osi- 
TUARY. 

In Grosvenor-pl., aged 69, Samson Ricardo, 


esq. 

At Limehouse, aged 67, Edw. Crook, esq., 
for some years a popular actor and manager of 
the theatres of the northern circuit. 

Nov. 15. At Meriden-hall, near Coventry, 
Louisa, dau. of the late Adm. Sir Herbert 
Sawyer, K.C.B., of Old Dalby-hall, near Melton 
Mowbray. 

At his residence, Park-st., Westminster, aged 
68, William Whately, esq., Q.C., one of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple. He was a warm 
Conservative and zealous Churchman, being a 
constant attendant at the meetings of the 
Church Building and Additional Curates So- 
cieties, and taking a leading part in Chureh 
matters in his parish, St. Margarct’s, West- 





minster. He married, August 18, 1834, Eliza- 
beth Martha, widow of the Rev. Lord George 
Henry Spencer. 

At his residence, South Lambeth, aged 82, 
Mr. Thomas Archdeacon Lewis. He occupied 
the position of Assistant-Secretary to Arch- 
bishops Sutton and Howley of Canterbury, 
Harcourt of York, Bishop Blomfield, and the 
present Bishop of London, during a period ex- 
tending over fifty-six years. 

Nov. 16. At Camplehay, Tavistock, aged 45, 
Capt. Edw. Marshall, R.N. He entered the 
Navy in 1829, passed for lieut. in December, 
1836, was promoted to that rank in July, 1843, 
and was made a commander February 20, 
1852. He commanded the ‘“ Virago” on the 
Pacific station, 1853-56, and was promoted to 
the rank of captain October 17, 1857. 

In Carlton-rd., Walter Edw. Bernand, third 
son of Capt. Wilkins, late of the Rifle Brigade. 

At Garnethill, Glasgow, John Smith, LL.D., 
editor of the ‘* Glasgow Examiner.” 

Nov. 17, In the Cathedral Close, Lichfield, 
Maria Susanna Proby, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Baptist Proby, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Lichfield, and granddau. of the late Rev. Baptist 
Proby, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 

Nov. 18. In Gloucester-gardens, aged 76, 
the Dowager Lady Duckett, widow of Sir Geo. 
Duckett, bart., and dau. of Edmund Seymour, 
esq., of Inholmes, Berks. 

Aged 28, Walter, fourth son of the Rev. 
Wm. de Burgh, D.D., of Sandymount, Dublin. 

You. 19. At Munster-lodge, Fulham, Esther, 
widow of Gen. Sir William Macbean, K.C.B. 

At Paris, William Campbell Manley, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen, 
third son of the late John Shawe Manley, esq., 
of Manley-hall, Staffordshire. He entered the 
diplomatic service as unpaid attaché at Berlin 
September 6, 1844. He was appointed paid 
attaché at Rio de Janeiro February 20, 1852, 
but did not proceed thither, having on the 10th 
of April following obtained a similar post at 
Athens. He was Chargé d’Affaires from June 
27th to November 6th, 1857, and received 
the appointment of Secretary of Legation at 
Copenhagen April 1, 1858. 

At his residence in Lincoln, aged 56, Wm. 
Henry Brook, esq. 

At the Parsonage-house, Kilby, Leicester- 
shire, Rachel, wife of the Rev. Henry Kebbel, 
Vicar of Wistow and Newton,.and Perpetual 
Curate of Kilby. 

Nov. 20. At Walton-on-Trent, aged 64, 
James L. Ridgway, esq., of Piccadilly, London, 
and Walton. See OsirvaRy. 

At Hardingham Rectory, Norfolk, Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Paroissien, 
Rector of West Hackney. 

Nov. 21. At Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Smyth. 

Nov. 22. At his house in Portman-sq., aged 
67, Henry Beaumont Coles, esq., M.P. for 
Andover. Mr. Coles was a Convervative in 
politics, and had sat for Andover, with an ex- 
ception of ubout four years, since 1847. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ s tion 
Statute in 

DISTRICTS. Acres. 1861. Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 


25, 1, 8, 15, 
1862. | 1862. | 1862. | 1862. 











° ° 


Mean Temperature . ° : ATA, 468 449 | 373 








London. . 2 so 78029 |2803989 || 1224 | 1184 | 1307 | 1429 





1-6. West Districts . 10786 | 463388 195 170 204 213 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 248 |} 25 284 | 285 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 181 164 207 207 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 289 274 276 | 358 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 $11 319 336 866 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
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Oct. 25. 679 | 171] 190| 142 
Nov. a 686 188 | 1387 
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1224 990 | 900 | 1890 
1184 920 | 963 | 1883 
1307 921 | 911 | 18382 
1429 928 | 976 | 1904 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Nov. 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. 8. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 

Wheat ... 2,350... 49 4] Oats ... 482... 21 5| Beans... 61... 39 1 

Barley ...1,110 ... 36 4] Rye .. 380... 32 8] Peas ose, Si seg at 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST Stx WEEKS. 

e d. e d. a. & 

WINS shissctoup ant ey OO. oxi csccsundtcssnen TS kre re 39 4 

WMI iedses skcceeesd i Se. Serres seasocens Oe we NN as svassocaceckesaves 41 11 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 20. 
Hay, 1/. 16s. to 41. 5s. — Straw, 11. 12s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 52. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BOOP ois scecoctecscececce 4h toa. Oh Head of Cattleat Market, Nov. 20. 


MR Seiccsuccsesionsed es Ob; Te Ge, TE FI vies cic cescicccdscsccccescssses 1,020 
WOE Sea edineisseceaceceed he; Cb. To 0, DE) | CEI oik ccs cscscnescccscceseese eacapes 3,130 
_ SY Os SR, GB BI, 0 ieiiniesvcccccccscsccescstacasesss 299 
BAN seidotxicicnsnsciica Alls Gike WO IEE) WMS li itedanoxeissiccosevnsatbvecses . 130 





COAL-MARKET, Nov. 21. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s, 9d. to 19s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. 6d. to 17s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From October 24, to November 23, inclusive. 
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Sewell, E. M., Ancient History of Egypt, 
&e., 215 

Seymour, Lord Admiral, Inventory of 
Goods belonging to, 18 

Sharpe, S., On Egyptian Antiquities in 
the British Museum, 215 

Sheffield, Sir Robert, memoir of, 781 

Sheppey, The Cotterels in, 616 

Sherborne, Lord, memoir of, 631 

Shilbottle Vicarage, improvement of, 346 

Silsilis, the Temples of, 137 

Simpson, J., On Stamford Churches, 341 

Slaugham Church, wural paintings in, 
18 

Small, J., English Metrical Homilies, 
123 





Smirke, E., address of, as President of 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, 59 

—_———__—— On the Cornish Acre as 
a Measure of Land, 64 

Smith, Mr. Roach, Collectanea Antiqua, 
348, 760 

———_—_———— On the Excavations at 
Wroxeter, 598 

Rev. R. P., The Authenticity and 

Messianic Interpretation of the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah Vindicated, 86 

Soldiers, Our, 763 

Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, meeting of, 594 

Southampton, sceatta found at, 55 


South Bemftleet, stone coffin found in the 
church of, 460 

— Tawton, church of St. Andrew, 294 

South Zeal, stone cross at, 293 

Spur, temp. Henry VIII., 66 

Stamford Churches, Coats of Arms in, 77, 
204, 207, 341, 737 

— Medieval Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, 617 

Standlake, excavations at, 142 

———, Roman Remains on, 47 

Stanesby, S., Aphorisms of the Wise and 
Good, 762 

Stanford Court, MS. collections at, 396 

—_—_—_—_-——- cedar-tree at, 570 

Church, roodscreen at, 570 

Staunton Harold Church, 440 

Stephen, peculiarity of a penny of, 619 

Stephens, Prof. G., The Runic Inscrip- 
tions at Maesnowe, 286 

=" Church, proposed destruction of, 

09 

Sticklepath, stone cross at, 292 

Stockerston Church, painted glass at, 717 

Stockton Tokens, 688 

= Golding Church, architecture of, 
43 


Stone Age, The, One or Two, 525 
Stratford-upon-Avon Church, re-arrange- 
ment of, 184 
Street, Mr. G. E., On the International 
Exhibition, 186 
Stubbs, Rev. W., On the Early History 
of the Cathedral and Monastery of 
Worcester, 307 
Sudsidy Roll relating to London, 412 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology and Na- 
tural History, meeting of, 200 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, 13 
Archeological Society, meeting 
at Hastings, 122, 462 
Old Speech and Old Manners in, 
16 
Protestant Refugees i in, 18 
Sympson, Thomas, inscription to, 477 
Talbot, Mrs. J. C., Parochial Mission- 
Women, 87 
Tegelsmora Church, paintings in, 524 
Temeraire, line-of-battle ship, log-book 
of the, 59 
Teutonic Antiquities, 79 
Tewkesbury Church, architecture of, 568 
Thackweil, The Name of, 85 
Sir Joseph, and the Fifteenth 
Hussars, 344 
memoir of, Aug., 





1860, 344 
Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, 132 
discovery of a scroll in the sarco- 
phagus of Sebau, 140 
Thompson, Mr. J., On the History of 
Leicester, 442 
Thurcaston, Latimer’s house at, 717 
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Thrupp, J., The Anglo-Saxon Home, 550 

Thurlby Church, coats of arms in, 740 

Tickencote Church, coats of arms in, 
207 

Tin-works, Notes on Remains of Early 
British, 696 

Tolleshunt D’ Arcy Hall, visit to, 462 

Church, brasses in, 462 

Torcher, Meaning of the Word, 2 

Torpa Church, paintings at, 524 

Tours, tomb of St. Martin discovered at, 
752 

Townsend, Rev. G. F., The Town and 
Borough of Leominster, 761 

Tregony Church, inscribed stone at, 584 

Treryn-Dinas Castle, 575 

Tristernagh Priory, antiquities found at, 
587 

Trollope, Rev. E., On the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Baston, 182 

—— Rev. Canon, On the Battle of 
Bosworth Field, 435 

Truro Musewm, 447 

Tucker, Mr., On Worcestershire Families, 
Extinct and Extant, 567 

Turners of Thertfield, The, 122, 741 

Turriff Church, Ancient Sculptured Tym- 
panum, &e., at, 745 

Ufford Church, coats of arms in,*206 

Ulverscroft Priory, 323 

Up the Nile and Home Again, 132 

Uriconium, Recent Discoveries at, 677 

Verdon, William, Inventory of, 299 

Vessels for culinary purposes, 680 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, Esq., me- 
moir of, 498 

Wakerley Church, coats of arms in, 205 
“akley, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 364 

Walcott, M. E. C., On St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury, 79 

Walker, J. 8., On Bredon Church, 567 

————. On the Ecclesiology of 
Worcestershire, 305, 406 

Waltham Abbey, east window at, 9 

Ward, Rev. John, curious monument to, 
201 

Watches bearing portraits and arms, 49 

— collection of, 50 

Waterton, Mr. E., On the Origin of the 
Art of Niello, 51 

Way, Mr. A., explanation of the art of 
enamel, 52 

Weale, Mr. W. H. J., on the progress 
of artists, 186 

Wellington, Somerset, temporary museum 
at, 595 

West Buckland Church, architecture of, 
596 





Westleigh Quarries, 596 

Westmeston Church, mural paintings at, 
618 , 

Westminster Abbey, The Iron-work at, 
659 


Gent. Mac, Vor. CCXIII, 
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Westminster Chapter-house,protest against 
misuse of, 183 

Westwood, Prof., On Cornish and Welsh 
Crosses, 581, 

West Wyke House, a.D. 1585, 298 

Wheatley, Mr., death of, 336 

White, Mr., On Northumberland Music, 
199 

Ladies, site of the nunnery of, 

305 

Wilde, W. R., Catalogue of the Anti- 
quities of the Royal Irish Academy, 
530, 678 

Willis, Prof., dissertation on Worcester 
Cathedral, 313 

Willoughby de Broke, Lord, memoir of, 
101 

Willshire, Gen. Sir Thomas, memoir of, 
631 

Wilmington, will of Henry Marshall, 
priest of, 16 

Wilson, Dr., Notes of the Search for the 
Tomb of the Royal Foundress of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Edin- 
burgh, 74 

F. R., On Hexham Abbey Church, 

325, 340 

Wiltshire, Names of Places in, 162 

Wing, Mr. V., On Holy Wells, 66 

Wingfield, Col. John, memoir of, 497 

Wistow-hall, relics of Charles I. at, 445 

Withersfield Church, carved screen at, 
201 

Wolff, Dr. Joseph, memoir of, 107 

Woodhouse Chapel, stained glass at, 324 

Worcester, Archeological Institute at, 
303 

On the Battle of, 318 
Cathedral, description of, 313 
Monuments in, 422 
works now in pro- 











gress at, 726 
——— muniments of the Dean and 
Chapter of, 392 
——_ Churches, visit to, 304 
new church of St. Martin, 
184 
destruction of St. Clement’s 
church, 727 
the Commandery, description 
of, 304 
Guesten Hall at, 471, 570 
Guilds, 432 
——— Museum, antiquities in, 571 
old houses in, 304 
MS. Repositories in, 391 
municipal regalia of, 571 
J Architectural Society, 





meeting of, 726 
Worcestershire, The Ecclesiology of, 305, 
689 
Churches, architecture of, 
689 
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Worcestershire, Legal Celebrities of, 806 


Local 


ames of, 


Wratting Church (Great,) sedilia, piscina, 
(Little,) architecture of, 


&e., 201 


201 


Wraysbury, History of, 156 
Wright, Mr. T., On MSS. in the Muni- 
ment-room at Leicester, 442 
On a Roman Roofing- 
tile found at Leicester, 321 
W. A., Bacon’s Essays, 761 
Wroweler, Excavations at, 470, 598 


Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, account 


of, 312 


Wyatt, Mr. D., on the development of 
artistic life in England, 185 

Wyke, John, Esq., tomb of, 294 

Wyre Piddle Chapel, architecture of, 


309 


Yarnton, burial-ground discovered at, 144 
Yeavering, palace of King Edwin at, 457 
——— - Bell, fortifications of, 454 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society, meeting 


of, 75, 730 


— —— Roman Road in, 557 
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Aspott, C. 487; R. 
G. 654; R.H. 95 

Abercrombie, Mrs. A. 
768 

Abercromby, F. E. 


774 
Abrahall, J. H. 487 
A’Court, Hon. E. H. 
486 
Acuna, Don F. de, 
351, 481 
Acworth, E. M. 628 
Adair, Mrs. A. W. 
219; Mrs. H. 482 
Adam, Mrs. G. R. 
221 
Adams, C. V. 359; 
F. O. 767 ; H. 355 
Addington, Major 
Hon. C, J. 357 
Addison, Mrs, T. 482 
Adie, C. A. 358 
Agassiz, A. A. 356 
Ainslie, M. 489 
Aitken, Mrs. 767; 
Mrs. J. 624 
Akers, Mrs. 482; W. 
Hi, A. 373 
Albemarle, C. S. 
= ‘ Dowager of, 


Alecck, R. 91; Sir 
R. 225 

Aldham, G. K. 99 

Aldridge, G. B. 98 

Aldworth, R. 770 

Alexander, Capt. F. 
M. 626; J. B. 236; 
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K. 96; Mrs. J. H. 
1.93; R. H.H.357 
Alford, A. O. 224 
Alice, H. R. H. 
Princess, 222 
Allan, E. T. 509 
Allanson, F. A. 654 
Allen, A. 654; C. G. 
630; C. M. 623; 
M, 116; S. 355; 
W. B. 786 
Allfree, J. 773 
Allin, W. 237 
Allott, M. L. 354 
Allport, D. 488 
Alpe, C. E. H. 114 
Alves, Maj.-Gen. J. 
510; Maj.-Gen. 
788 
Ambrose, Lt.-Col. G. 
J. 238 
Amcotts, Col. 649; 
R. 508 
Amherst, Lady G. E. 
509 


Anderson, Capt. H. 
S.486 ; M. C.113 

Andlau, Baron F.von, 
368 

Andrew, H. P. 116; 
W. 226; W. W. 
W. 223 

Andrewes, Mrs, C.G. 
222, 351 

Andrews, Maj. F.509 

Annandale, P. 236 

Annesley, F. H. 486; 
M. C. 486 


Anson, A. 654 
Anstruther, Mrs, 94 
Arbuthnot, H. T. 490 
Arbuthnott, Gen. 
Hon. H. 765 
Archbould, A. 354 3 
Archer, H. T. 627 
Ardagh, Mrs. R. D. 


767 
Arkwright, M. 358 ; 
R, 354 
Armit, Maj. L. 654 
Armitage, E. 237 
Armstrong, A. 486; 
E. J. 629; F. S. 
490; Mrs. W. C. 
768 
Amey, G. A. 218 
Arnold, Mrs. E. G. 


483 
Arnott, J. M. 767; 

Mrs. S. 353 
Arnould, Sir J. 218 
Arundell, H. B. Lord, 

654; Hon.J. F.629 
Ashworth, B. 652 
Askew, Mrs, J, 484 
Askwith, Mrs. W. H. 


353 
Asplen, Mrs. G. W. 
220 


Astley, G. E. 791 
Atkinson, B. 487 
Atlay, Mrs. 768 
Attye, Mrs. 221 
Aubertin, M. 652 
Austen, Adm, Sir F. 
W. 91; H. G..97 


Austin, M. W. 94; 
Mrs, W. G. G. 92 
Autram, S. E, 650 
Ayckbowm, F. 503 
Aylen, M. M. 95 
Ayliff, J. 351 
Aylmer, Capt. F. J. 
112; F.118; L. 
A. Lady, 374; 
Mrs. J. EL F, 
219 
Ayton, W. A. 630 
Aytoun, R. S. 351 
Babbs, M. A. 235 
Babington,Mrs. W.93 
Bacon, F. H. 789; 
K.V.772; R. W. 
786 
Badger, T. 371 
Bagot, F. 771 
Bagshaw, H. S. 354 
Bagshawe, E. A. 233 
Bagwell, M. 226 
Bailey, H. E. W.236 
Baillie, Capt. D. J. 
855 ; Hon. C. 91 
Baily, W. J. 118 
Baines, Dr. M. 96 
Baird, A. O. H. 238 
Baker, E. H. 115; F. 
J. A. 358; J. 0. 
629; K. 224; Mrs. 
F. W. 352; Mrs. 
H. D. F. 221; W. 
P. 628 
Balding, J. 791 
Baldwin, Vice.-Adm. 
A. 765 
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‘ Balinhard, Mrs. W. 
C. de, 92 

Ball, H. J. 351 

Ballance, E. 223 

Ballard, Mrs. G. A. 
76 


7 
Ballingall, Lt.-Col. 
W. 238 
Bally, A. 772 
Balmain, M. M.355 
Balmat, A. 651 
Balston, R. J. 354 
Bankes, F.99; Hon. 
Mrs.N.358; Lady 
C.352; Mrs. J. R. 
484 
Banks, G. 793 
Barbar, B. 235 
Barber, E. C.99; E. 
M. 98; J. 223 
Barker, C. F. J.627; 
E. 357; H. A. 
771; Maj. G.D.97 
Barkworth, Mrs. S. 
M. 482 
Barlow, J. 115 
Barnardiston, Lady 
F. 625 
Barnard, L. M. 358; 
M. K. 355; Mrs. 


Barnes, H. F.E.630; 
O. 626; R. 486 
Barnett, J. H. 96; 

Mrs. H. C. B. 767 
Barras, C. P. 224 
Barrett, Mrs. T. S.93 
Barrington, Lady,769 


G. 486; Mrs. 93 ; 
R. M. 489 
Bartell, M. A. 772 
Bartels, Mrs. 768 
Bartholomew, A. C. 
374 
Barthorp, Mrs. A. 
624; Mrs. J. 221 
Bartleet, F. M. 486 
Bartlett, Capt. H. T. 
489; Mrs.R.E.220 
Barton, C. E. 238 
Barttelot, Mrs. 482 
Bary, R. L. de, 628 
Basden, M. 790 
Bashall, Mrs. J. 222 
Baskerville, J. 98 
Bass, E. F. A. 627 
Bassett, J. F. 356 
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Bastard, Mrs. W. P. 
483 


Bateman, Lady, 352 
Bath, Marchioness of, 


Bathurst, A. 654; 
Mrs. H. 768 
Batten, C. 791 
Batty, Lt. E. C. 790 
Battye, M. C. 223 
Baty, Mrs. T. J. 220 
Baugh, Mrs.C. R.768 
Baylee, L. W. 373 
Bayley, C. J. 350 
Baynes, Mrs. C. A. 
93; Mrs. R. H. 92 
Beal, Mrs. S. 93 
Beatty, J. G. 771 
Beamish, A. 508; 
F. B. S. 355 
Beauchamp, W.J.356 
Bean, E. F. 98 
Beard, J. 98 
Beaumont, Lady, 94; 
Mrs. T. G. 220 
Beaver, H. 793 
Becher, Lady E.625 
Beck, E. 653 
Becker, J. P. 488 
Beckett, J. M. 626; 
Lieut. F. 118 
Beckles, E. H. 354 
Beckwith, Maj.-Gen. 
J. C. 238 
Bedford, Mrs. W. K. 
R. 626 
Bedingfeld, F.W.627 
Bedingfield, Mrs. P. 
482 
Belfield, A. 485 
Bell, C. W.116; H. 
E. 489; J. F.770; 
Mrs. 98; S, A. 
223; W. 792 
Belli, C. H. T. 488 
Bellingham, E. N.98 
Belmore, C’tess of, 
768 
Beloud, M. L. F. 95 
Bengongh, Mrs. G. 
H. 626 
Bennett, C. 489; J. 
A. 771; M. 772; 
M. A. 654 
Bennitt, W. 97 
Benson, Mrs. 625 ; 
S. M. 358 
Bent, T. 355 
Bentinck, Col. A. C. 
97; Mrs. C,C.484; 
Rt. Hon. Lady F. 
654 
Bentley, Mrs. S.219; 
R. H.3738; S. 237 
Benyon, T. 225 


Bere, F, A. J. 858 

Beresford, D. W. P. 
3851; Lord J. G. 
233; M. 222; Mrs. 
G. 482 

Berger, C. A. 359 

Berkeley, S. H. 358 

Berkley, J. J. 505 

Bermingham, W. H. 


Bernays, Mrs, L.J.94 
Bernstorff,C’tess,769 
Best, J. 224; Rear- 
Adm. Hon. T. 765 
Bethell, Hon. Mrs. 
93; J. 356 
Bethune, H. J. H. 
237; Rear-Adm. 
C. R. D. 765 
Bevan, F. A. 354; 
M. C. 488 
Bewes, Mrs. 484 
Biasini, Signora, 117 
Bickersteth, H. 648 
Biddell, Mrs. A. 769 
Biddle,Mrs. W.\.220 
Biddulph, M. C. 627 
Bidwell, J. 225 
Bigge, F. W. 95 
Bigland, C. R. 507 
Bigwood, J. G. 485 
Bill, M. L. 98 
Bingham, E. J. 225 
Binney, H. A. 237 
Binning, Lady, 625 
Birch, C. D. 2238; 
M. H. 488 
Bird, A. R. 373; C. 
$.786; G.J.486; 
Mrs. C. J. 768 
Birds, H. E. 773 
Bishop, A. B. 226; 
Mrs. F. H. 483 
Bittlestone,Sir A. 218 
Blachford, Maj. F. 
A. 237 
Black, E.M. 357; H. 
850; Mrs.R.C.352 
Blackall, Mrs. T. O. 
624 


Blackden, M. S. 97 
Blakeney, Gen. Rt. 
Hon. Sir E. 765 

Blackett, M. 488 

Blakiston, Lt. P. 772 

Blackley, Mrs. W. L. 
93 

Blackwell, J. 116 

Blackwood,C.D.789; 
H. S. 356; Lady, 
625 

Blair, A. M. 117 

Blake, Col. E. 8. 235; 
Mrs. V. 482 

Blakiston, H. V. 489 
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Blanchard, J. 786 
Blanditord, F.W.225 
Blaquiere, Hon. W. 
B. de, 627 
Blencowe, Mrs. J. G. 
352 
Blennerhassett, M. 
; A.D 
Blight, Rear-Adm. 
W. 238 
Bliss, Mrs. W. B. 484 
Blissard, J. C. 487 
Blomefield, Mrs. S. 
E, 94 
Blomfield, H. 627 
Bloodworth, A. 114 
Blosse, Lady H.L.92 
Blount, E. 628 
Bluett, H. F. 116 
Blundell, M. 237 
Blunt, Dame 8.374; 
H. 650 
Boddington,T. F. 226 
Boevey, Sir M. H. 
C. 654 
Boggis, J. 373 
Boileau, Lady C. S. 
235; Maj.-Gen. 
A. H. E. 369 
Boissier, Mis. J. W. 
353 
Bolger, W. 112 
Bolton, E.770; Mrs. 


Bones, Mrs. H.C.769 
Bonham-Carter, H. 


97 
Bontein, J. S. 630 
Booker, J. 94 
Boon, J. H. 766 
Booth, Mrs. 220; J. 
E. 354; Mrs. R. 
220 
Borlase, M. J. 114 
Borrer, I. 488 
Borthwick, L. H. 630 
Borton, A. E. 223 
Bosanquet, C. 358; 
F. G. E. 510 
Bostock, E. 508 
Boston, Lady, 92 
Boughton, T. L. 485 
Boulnois, E. 489 
Boulton, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 790 
Bound, E. 772 
Bourbel, Mrs.de, 769 
Bourguignon, G. C, 
351 


Bourke, Col. O.P. 219 

Bourne, M. A. 116 

Bouverie, Mrs. P. A. 
P. 220 
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Bouwens, A. P. 510 

Bovill, Maj.J.0.628; 
Mrs. J. E. 768 

Bowen, J. E. 357 

Bowes- Watson, 
356 

Bowles, Adm.W.765; 
C. O. 236; Mrs, 
E. 624 

Bowyer, D. 508 

Boyce, Capt. J. C. 
774 


G. 


Boyd, Mrs. R. B. 92 
Boyer, Mrs. J. 624 
Boyle, C. J.351; M. 
G, 358 
Boys, A. 374 
Brabazon, J. H. 773; 
S. C. 654 
Brackenbury, Mrs.J. 
M. 626 
Bradburne, F.A. 485 
Braddyll, Lt. - Col. 
237 


Bradley, C. S. 355; 
Mrs. G. G. 768 
Bradney, Mrs. J.C, 

222 


Bradshaw, Capt. L. 
238; E. 355; E. 
A. 629; Mrs. S. 
Y. B. 92 

Brady, L. C. 355 

Bramah, J. W. 99 

Brand, A. 225 

Brandreth, Mrs. A. 
M. 624 

Brathwaite, Mrs. F. 
G, C. 219 

Bray, A. 630; I. H. 


367 
Braybrooke, Lady C. 
772 


Breadalbane, Most 
Hon, J. Marq. of, 
793 

Breeks, M. S. 95 

Brenan, Mrs. T. H. 
A. 768 

Brenchley, Capt. 99 

Brendon, 8,97; W. 
E. 486 

Brenton, Sir L. C. 
L. 118 


Brereton, Dr. 504 
Breton, P. 238 
Brewster, J. N. 505 
Bridge, S. C. G. 628 
Bridgeman, Hon. J. 
R, O. 96 
Bridges, B. H. 370 
Bridgman, A. E. 630 
Bridson, W. P. 627 
Briggs, W. T. 233 
Bright, Dr. R. 112 
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Brinckman, Lady C. 
92 


Brind, G. 368 
Brisbane, Lady M. 
508 
Brisco, Sir W. 652 
Brise, Mrs. R. 352 
Bristow, A. R. 91 
Broad, C. 627 
Broadley, Miss, 355 
Broadrick, H. 773 
Brodie, Mrs. B.C.94; 
Sir B. C. 654; W. 
766 
Brodrick, E. G. 794; 
G. 794; H. 489 
Bromilow, J. H.M.95 
Brook, W. H. 794 
Brooke, E. M. 223; 
F. 627; J. C. 233 
Mrs. J. B. 219 
Brooking, N. 786 
Brooks, Gen. G. B. 
652; Mrs. T. W. 
D. 484; W. 487 
Brooksbank, Mrs. W. 
92 
Broome, A. 96 
Brougham, M.H. 237 
Broughton, A. 8. H. 
116 
Brouncker, K. H. F. 
4389 
Brown, Capt.W.629; 
E. 504, 647; E. 
E. W. 487; F. 
790; G. R. 354; 
H. 223, 509; L. 
490; Mrs. J. 353; 
8.95; T. M. 630; 
W. P. K. 488 
Browne, A. L. N. 
627; A. M. E. 97; 
B. 773: E. 378; 
G. 374; G. R. 
628; J. D. 114; 
L. 628; N. 651; 
W.L.115 
Browning, E. G. 487 
Bruce, E. 226; Hon. 
Mrs. R. 218; Lt. 
G. J. B. 357; 
Maj.-Gen. Hon. R. 
235; Mrs. E.J.221 
Brunner, J. 486 
Bruton, G. 370 
Bryant, Mrs. F. J.625 
Bryett, T. 628 
Buchanan, Sir A.765 
Buck, A. 115 
Buckeridge, E. M. 
A. 487 
Buckingham = and 
Chandos,M.Duch- 
ess Dow. of, 235 


Buckle, E. V. 355; 
H.505; H.T.115, 
234 

Budd, Mrs. F. E, 92 

Budgen, J.112 

Buller, Hon. Mrs. J. 
Y. 768; W.111 

Bullock, J.503; Mrs. 
W.625; W.T.224 

Bulmer, C. H. 97 

Bunbury, W.B. McC. 
483 

Burd, P, 223 

Burdett, E. M. 770 

Burge, Mrs. B.H.352 

Burges, S. D. 359 

Burgess, M. L. 370 

Burgh, W. de, 794 

Burghley, Lady, 483 

Burgmann, E. 374 

Burke, A. 94; Mrs, 
853 

Burland, S. 788 

Burn, J. 226; R. 
237; T. H. 356 

Burnaby, A. G, 355; 
E. S. 490 

Burnes, J. 98, 510 

Burnett, A. E. 368; 
J. 117; Mrs. C. 
D. 94 

Burney, C. C. 96 

Burnside, Mrs. 352 

Burrows, J. 647 

Burt, J. J. 627; M. 
L. 654 

Burton, C. E. 355; 
C. M. 628; E. C. 
628 ; Mrs. N. 626; 
Mrs. R. 352 

Bury, L. E. 359 

Busbridge, Mrs. G. 
F. 93 

Bush, Mrs. R. W. 
220 

Bushby, A. T. 222; 
H. J. 773 


Bushacil Mrs. J. H. 
626 

Butcher, A. W. 774 

Butler, C. E. 487; 
H. 509; M. A. 
630; Mrs. E. C. 
624; Mrs. P. 93; 
T. 628 

Buttemer, F. L. 359 

Butterfield, J. M. 
507 

Buttler, M. 651 

Buxton, Mrs. C.626 ; 
Mrs. E. N. 768; 
Mrs. -S. G. 483; 
Sir T. F. 97 

Bygrave, E. L. 794 

Byng, Lady M, 354 


Byrne, J. R. 351° 
Cabell, A. 628 
Cadell, Mrs. A. T, 
624; Mrs. H. M, 
219 
Cadogan, Hon. Mrs, 
G. 92; Mrs. E. 354 
Cafe, H. H. 233 
Calder, Mrs. 769 
Callander, R. 91 
Calthrop, H. 772; 
Mrs. R. G. 220 
Calvert, Capt. A. M. 
3859; Mrs. R. 352 
Cambier, W. A. 226 
Cambridge, Gen. 
H.R.H. G. W. F, 
C. Duke of, 765 
Cameron, C. 117; 
J. 792 
Camidge, C. E. 224 
Campbell, C.L.487; 
D. 773; Gen. R. 
237; Hon. C. 356; 
Hon. Mrs. H. 353; 
J. 488, 627; M. 
370; Maj. E. 357; 
Mrs. 625; Mrs. 
J. 483; M. N, 
3 N.C. 218; 
S. 223 
Campion, Mrs. 624; 
Mrs. C. H. 624 
Camroux, M. O. 98 
Candy, M. A. B. 
485; Mrs, H.768 
Canning, Lord H. de 
B. 766; Rt. Hon. 
C. J. Earl, 118; 
T. 225 
Canterbury, Archbp. 
of, 504, 623 
Capel, Mrs. A. D. 
768 


Capell Broke, Lady 
E. de, 482 
Capon, Lt. Gen. D. 
765, 766 
Cappel, Mrs. L, 221 
Cardew, H. 96; M. 
F. 115; R. E. 
357 
Carew, F. 790 
Carey, Mrs. A. H. 
768 ; Mrs. C. 483; 
Mrs, H. 353; T. 
96 
Carlisle, S. E. 99 
Carmarthen, Mchess. 
of, 484 
Carmichael, Lt.-Gen. 
C. M. 766; Mrs. 
Carnac, M. E. S. 
116 





Carne, E. S. N. 236 
Carnegy, E. 118; 
Maj.-Gen. A, 373; 

Mrs, P. 92 
Carnsew, Mrs. T. S. 
768 


Carr, E. I. 356 

Carr-Lloyd, C. D. 
F. 357 

Carrighan, J. 118 

Carrington, A. M, 
224; G. 237 

Carroll, H. A. 
Lady, 652 

Carrow, C. J. 794 

Carson, J. J. H. 224 

Carter, B. W. 96; 
M. L. 359; W. 
H. 222 

Carthew, J. F. 354 

Cartmell, Mrs. 353 

Cartwright, S. R. 
367 

Cary, Lt. S. 649 

Cass, Mrs. C. W. 220 

Casson, Mrs. G. 94 

Castellane, Marshal 
Count, 649 

Castle, Rear- Adm. 
W. L, 95 

Castleman, W. H.628 

Castlerosse, Visc’tess, 
220 

Caswall, T. 112 

Cater, Maj.-Gen. T. 
O. 234 

Cathcart, C’tess,220; 
J.790; Lady M. 
374 

Cato, T. E. 630 

Cator, a -Gen. T. 
O. 

Coulteild, 
F. F. 770 

Cavan, Mrs. 221° 

Cave-Browne- Cave, 
W. A. 112 

Cayley, Mrs. G. J. 
483; Mrs.J. D’A. 
93 

Cazalet,” Lt.-Col. P. 
G. 792; Mrs. W. 
W. 625 

Cecil, Lord E. H. 
509, 649 

Chads, Mrs. W. J. 
221 


Chadwick, L. I. L. 
488 

Challen, C. C. 771 

Challis, Mrs, J. L. 
483 

Chalmers, M. E.630 

Chambers, G. 225; 
J.787; M.A. 96 


95; 


C. 647; 
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Chamier, Mrs, E.220 
Champain, C. E.630 
Champion, Mrs. 769 
Chandler, Mrs. J. T. 
222 
Chapman, A. M. 
856; C. 357; E. 
222; Mrs. R. B. 
625; W. J. 223 
Charlesworth, Mrs. 
J. R. 624 
Charleton, C. 510 
Chase, G. A. 359 
Chataway, Mrs. J, 
221 
Chatfield, G. K. 368 
Chatterton, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir J. C. 765 
Chavasse, L. T. 486 
Cheales, Mrs. H. J. 
624 
Cheere, Mrs. J. 482 
Cheese, Mrs. E. 768 
Chepmell, H. 790 
Cherry, E. A. 505 
Chichester, Hon. 
Mrs. F. 353; M. 
H. J. C’tess Dow. 
of, 654 
Child, Capt. A. 485 
Childers, Mrs, E. 
W. 351 
Chillcott, H. 224 
Chisholm, Surg. 
Maj. S. 652; The 
wife of the, 624 
Chittenden, Mrs. C. 
G. 625 
Chomley, C. A. 116 
Christian, C. E. 790; 
Mrs. F. W. 626 
Christie, J. H. B. 
778; S. 359 
Christison, J. 218 
Chubb, E. H. 359 
Church, Mrs. C. M. 
221 
Churchill, Lady H. 
D. 117 


Chute, A. B. 629 
Clack, S. A. 487 
Clapcott, Maj. 356 
Clapham, M. 773; 
R. C. 96 
Claremont, Col. E. 
S. 623 
—- A. R. 767; 
Cc. 118; E. G. 
771; F. F. 504; 
H. 233; J. 504; 
J. F. 99; L. M. 
A. 226; M. 355; 
Mrs. 507 ; S. 629 
Clarke, Maj.-Gen. J. 
767; Mrs, E. F. 


222; Mrs. J. L. 
483 
Clarkson, Mrs. 
92; T. R. 770 
Clarributt, G. 222 
Clausen, Capt. C. 
51 


3 
Clay, E. 767; S. F. 
509 


Clayton, +. ba J. 

W. 488; T.E. E. 
356 

Cleather, M. G. 358 

Cleghorn, G. 97 

Cleland, J. V. 772 

Clerke, S. H. 222 

Clifden, Visc’tess, 
353 

Clifford, Lady, 626 

Clifton, R. b. 487 

Clive, M. C. 96 

Cloete, C. A. 7738; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir A. 
J. 765 

Clough, R. M. 628 

Clowes, Lt.-Col. W. 
L. 373 

Coates, E. A. 489; 
J. 371; Mrs. Ww. 
U. 220 

Cobb, A. K. 627; 
M. E. 505; Mrs. 
W. F. 221; W. 
H. 223; W. F. 
112 

Cobbold, T. C. 767 

Cobham, Capt. A. 
W. 490 

Cockburn, J.H. 112; 
J.114 

Cockerell, Mrs. 769 

Cockey, W. A. 370 

Cockrem, M. G. P. 
97 

Codrington, R. G. 
630 


Coffin, E. 225; Sir 
372 


J. 


Cogan, L. R. 233 

Coghlan, Mrs. W. 
B. 625; W. L. 504 

Colborne, Hon. C, 
115 

Cole, E. M. 359; H. 
P. 112; Mrs, A. 
L. 767; Mrs. F. 
C. 353 

Coleman, J. 490 

Coleridge, E. 488; 
F. J. 116; Mrs. 
W. 483; S. A. 
356 

Coles, H. B. 794 

Collard, S. S. 225 

Collet, H. P. 95 


809 
Collicott, F. M. A. 
357 


Collier, C. F. 358 

Collings, G. 225 

Collingwood, Mrs. 
Ww 


- 767 
Collins, F. E. 97; 
Mrs. 352; Mrs. 
E. 625; Mrs. W 
220; W. A. 489 
Collinson, Capt. R. 
765 


Collis, E. 222 
Collyns, C. H. 111 
Colman, Comm. G. 


650 
Colnaghi, D. E. 766 
Colvill, H. G. 95 
Colvin,fE. 770; M. 
W. 95 


Compton, A. 118, 
649; Mrs. J. 221 

Condell, W. V. 773 

Congreve, Mrs. S. 
B. 624; Mrs. W. 
769 

oom, Mrs. 767 ; 

S. 99 


eae E. J. R. 
355; Mrs. A. 219 
Connor, Mrs. F. 353 
Conolly, Mrs. E. T. 
482; W. P. 359 
Conran, Mrs. 93; 
Mrs. L. 221 
Cooch, J. 789 
Cook, C. A. 486; 
E. 507; Lt.-Col. 
J. H. 766 
Cooke, J. M. 508; 
Mrs. B. G. D. 626; 
Mrs. C. 625; Mrs. 
R. H. 626; P. B. 
D. 226 
Cookney, J. W. 351 
Cookson, E. L. 772; 
G. 771; Mrs.624; 
Mrs. S. B. 623 
Cooper, C. B. 786; 
H. 489, 504; I. 
L. 95; Mrs. T. 
J. 221 
Coote, Mrs. R. 93 
Cope, E. 509 
Copeman, L. C. 224 
Corbet, R. J. 766 
Corbett, E. 218; 
Mrs. J. 93 
Corner, R. J. 218 
Cornewall, W. N. 


233 
Cornwallis, Lady J. 
M. 487 


Cornwall, J. 629 
Corr, M. E. 505 | 
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Corrie, J. 507 

Coryton, F. 771 

Cossort, Maj. H. 510 

Cotes, A. 96; Mrs. 
S. 483 

Cotterill, G. E. 356 

Cottingham, E. R. 
630 

Cotton, J. H. 111; 
J.S. 770; R. H. 
98; S. E. 96 

Couch, R. 218 

Coulthard, G. 112 

Coupland, M. T. 98 

a’Court, Hon. Mrs. 
W. L. H. 220 

Courtenay, H.R. 97; 
R. H. C. 774 

erg .~- _— 
Cc. C. G 

Cox, E. rae ‘*8; J. 
856; Mrs. 353 ; 
Mrs. J. M. 625; 
Mrs. T. 92 

Coxe, C. 485 

Coxworthy, V. W. 
485 

Cracroft, Capt. P.623 

Cragie, Lt.-Gen.91; 
Lt.-Gen. P. E. 91 

Craigg, Sir W. G. 
218 


Cramp, A. 505 

Crane, W. H. 373 

Craster, Maj. J. T. 
63 


23 
Craven, Lady E. M. 
357; M. L. 488 
Crawford, G. A. 485 
Crawley, S. 505 
Creasy, Lady, 92 
Creed, Mrs. 769 
Cresswell, J. P. 488 
Crewe, Col. R. 488 
Creyke, H. E. 505 
Croft, A. B. 223 
Crook, E. 794 
Crooke, E. S. 359; 
Mrs. M. 221 
Crooks, J. A, 481; 
T. A. 218 
Croome, C. E. 628; 
H. W. F. 238 
Cropley, E. C. 357 
Crosbie, M. T, 222 
Crossman, A, I. 358; 
Mrs. 94 
Crowe, H. W. 224 
Crowther, H. M. 
786 
Cubitt, Mrs. F. A, 
482 
Cullen, F. R. 358 ; 
Lt.-Gen. W. 788 
Cuming, Capt, 95 
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Cumming, S. 222 
Cunningham, E.770 
Cure, Mrs, L. C. 483 
Curran, J. P. 238 
Currey, Mrs. 767 
Curteis, Mrs. F. W. 
3853 
Curtis, A.628 ; Adm. 
Sir L. 765; F. E. 
H. 114; J. 653; 
Mrs. F. T. 222; 
P. W. 504 
Curtois, Mrs. A. 483 
Curzon, Hon. Mrs, 
H. 220 
Cutler, C. S. 98 
Cuyler, Lc.-Col. Sir 
C. 370 
D’Aeth, Mrs. N. H. 
626 
Dalrymple, Mrs. F. 
E. 220 ; Visc’tess, 
625 
Dalton, J. F. 790; 
Mrs. R. 92 
Dalziel, J. 99 
Dampier, J. S. 226 
Daniel, B. 358 
Daniell, G. W. 766; 
L. M. 95; M.J. 
373; N. 359 
D’Arcy, Capt. R.118 
Darling, C. H. 350; 
Mrs. 351 
Dashwood, A. A. 
226; Capt. B. G. 
226 ; Capt. C. 771 
Davenport, J.T. 98 
Davey, H. 357 
Davidson, E. 224; 
I. 652; R. 770 
Davie, W. A. F. 488 
Davies, J. R. P. 359; 
M. 485; Mrs. J. 
768; Mrs. S. 352; 
R. 356; R. H. 
486 
Davis, J. 485; 
F. 368 
Davy, R. 649 
Dawkins, Mrs. F.624 
Dawson, E, F. 490; 
Mrs. J. 483 
Dawson Duffield, H. 
E. A. 234 
Dax, C. 505 
Day, F. C. 772; H. 
E. 772; Mrs. F. 
220 


Ss. 


Deacon, Vice-Adm. 
H. C. 765 

Deane, H. W. 117; 
M. 355; Mrs, G. 
O. 768 

Deans, C. 485 


Dearden, Mrs. 219 

Deas, Mrs. D. 625; 
Surg.-Maj. J. 787 

De Burgh, W. H. 
789 

Decie, Mrs. 483 

Deene, A. 772 

De Gex, Mrs. G. F. 
484 

Delafosse, P. A. 118 

Delmar, M. J. 486 

Dendy, M.A. D. 235 

Denne, F. 225 ; Mrs. 
H. 94; Mrs. J. 
L. 483 

Dent, Mrs. J. J. D. 
482 

De a Mrs. J. 
P. 219 

Desborough, C. 356; 
H. 356 

Devenish, S. M. 630 

Dew, Capt. R. 481 

Dewar, B. 116 

Dickins, W. W. 504 

Dickinson, C. 485; 
E. 99; Mrs. J. 
B. 353 

Dickson, E.112; E. 
H. W. 355; W. 
J. 766 

Digby, Mrs. J. D. 
W. 769; H. M. 
487 

Diggle, Major-Gen. 
510, 650 

Dighton, S. 114 

Dillon, Hon. L. G. 
767 ; Maj. R. 222; 
W. W.770 

Dinning, J. O. 117 

Dirom, Capt. A. 485 

Dixon, W. 96 

Dobbin, Col. T. 794; 
M. 97 

Dobree, Mrs. B. 484 

Dodgson, Mrs. 351 

Doering, J. W. 489 

Doherty,L.791; Lt.- 
Gen. Sir R, 481, 
508 

Domvile, Mrs. W. 
C. 220 

Donald, L. 116; T. 
486 

Donaldson, Mrs. T. 
626 

Donkin, L. H. 357 

D’Orsey, M. A. 652 

Dougall, N. 788 

Doughty-Tichborne, 
Sir J. F. 117 

Douglas, A. 222, 
237; H. M. 370; 
Hon. F, B. 221; 


Lady A. 
Mrs. 372 
Doveton, A. L.P. 354 
Dowbiggiu, Mrs. 768 
Dowson, J. 225 
Dowell, Maj. 


223; 


W. 


223; Mrs. 352 

Drake, J. W. 236; 
Mrs. F. 769 ; Mrs, 
F. C. 352; Mrs, 
J. A. 3852; M.W. 
222 

Draper, Mrs. J. S. 
69 


7 
Drew, A. 771; Mrs. 
A. A. W. 352 
Drewitt, R. D. 629 
Drosier, W. H. 358 
Drummond, Col. W. 
118; C. S. 771; 
E. 358; Hon. Mrs. 
R. A. J. 219; 
Mrs. H. 767; Mrs. 
R. 483 
Drummond - Hay, 
Mrs. 625 
Drury, F. 234; H. 
350; M. H. 630 
Duckett, C. C. 774; 
Dow. Lady, 794 
Duesbury, J. T. 509 
Duff, C. E. S. 488; 
Mrs. A. M. 482; 
Mrs. R. G. 484 
Dufferin, Lady, 629 
Dufferin and Clande- 
boye, Lord, 770 
Dugdale, A. 485; J. 
W. 367; Mrs. H. 
768 
Duke, Sir J. 771 
Dumbleton, M. 649 
Dunbar, R.J. E.374; 
W. M. 225 
Duncan, M. 653 
Duncombe, W.D.V. 
357 
Dundas, Adm. Sir J. 
W.D. 652; Hon. 
J. 794; Hon, Mrs. 
J.C. 768; Mrs. A. 
D. 484 
Dungannon, Visc’t. 


374 

Dunlop, A. 773; A. 
G.481; Maj.-Gen. 
W. W. 509; Mrs. 
R. H. W. 623 

Dunn, A. T. 487 ; E. 
J. 487; W. 95 

Dunsterville, Mrs. 
852 

Du Pasquier, C. F. 
91 


Du Port, C. D. 224 





Dupont, L. F. E. 91 
Dupuis, Mrs. G. R. 
94; Mrs. H. 625 
Durant, E. 487; L. 

224; Mrs. A, H. 
A. 625 
Durell, A. 487 
Durham, C’tess of, 
483 
Durie, W. 507 
Durrant, Captain H. 
627; J. A. P. 485 
Du Sautoy, E, 237 
Duthoit, M. E. 95 
Dyce, Lt.-Gen. A. B. 
767 
Dyne, Hon. Mrs. B. 


510 
Eady, E. A. 770 
Eardley, Mrs. W.484 
Earle, M. 630; W. 
S. 654 
Eastwick, J. 373 
Eaton, R. 507 
Eden, Hon. Mrs. W. 
G. 220; Lt.-Gen. 
G. M.794; Maj.- 
Gen. W. H. 766 ; 
Mrs, M. 624 
Edge, Mrs. F. 769 
Edwards, E. H. 233; 
J. C. 490; J. G. 
648; M. A. 95; 
Mrs. J.C. W. 484; 
T. 225; T.D.219 
Effendi, A. 351, 481 
Egerton, E.651; P. 
R. 772 
Egremont, P. 488 
Elam, J. 793 
Eldridge, Mrs. G. J. 
481 


Elgee, Mrs. C. 353 

Elkington, Mrs. A. 
G. 92 

Ellerman, J. H. 766 

Ellery, R. G. 489 

Ellesmere, Earl of, 
510 

Ellicombe, Gen. C. 
G. 765 

Elliot, Adm. Hon. G. 
765; E. M. 488 

Elliott, C. P. 94; L 
359; Maj.-Gen. W. 
91, 765; M. W. 
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7 

Ellis, A. 506; F. S. 
790; Hon. G. J, 
W. A.766; J.790; 
Lt.-Col. P. 372; 
L. R. 488; Mrs. 
769 

Ellison, Capt. A. 238 

Elmore, T. J. 772 


Elmslie, E. W. 490 
Elwell, Mrs. F. R. 
484 
Elwes, Capt. W.C.C. 
489 
Elwin, E. 630 
Emerton, L. P. 355 
England, B. J. 627; 
E. J. 790 
English, Mrs. A. W. 
624; Mrs. F. 482; 
W. W. 356 
Ennis, J. M. A. 485 
Errington, A. L.629; 
J. E. 236 
Erskine, Hon. Mrs. 
E. T. 220; Hon. 
Mrs. J. C. 118; 
Mrs. H. D. 938; 
W. iH. K.774 
Esmonde, Mrs.J.624 
Essex, C’tess of, 374 
Esiridge, Lt. G. T. 
368 
Evans.A.486; G.97; 
Mrs. 482; Mrs. 8S, 
353; R. D.J. 237; 
S. M. 224 
Evanson, E. A. 94 


Everard, Mrs. G.352 - 


Everest, E. F. 98 

Every, O. W. 96 

Ewart, M. J. 648 

Ewbank, C. S. 356 

Ewing, A. Bp. of 
Argyll, 223; H. 
E, C. 225 

Eyre, B. A. 485; C. 
W. 786; E. W. 
224 

Faddy, Maj.- Gen. 
224 


Fairbairn, A. 772 
Fairholme,Comm.C. 
489 
Fairlie, E. 788 
Fairtlough, C. E.117 
Fane, Mrs. J, A. 768; 
Mrs. W. D. 624 
Fardell, T. G. 354 
Farmer, I. Lady, 509 
Farnworth, B. A.627 
Farquhar, E. R. T. 
767; J. 96; Mrs. 
A. 484; H. 225 
Farquharson, A. C, 
630; Maj. J. P.374 
Faussett, M. H. 486 
Faweett, C, 224 
Fearon, M. A. D.355 
Feetham, W. 358 
Feilden, Mrs. W. L. 
352 
Feilding, 
220 


Vise’ tess, 
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Fell, J. 651 
Fellowes, Mrs. R. 93 
Fellows, A. T. 653 
Fendall, J. 112 
Fenton, H. P. 766 
Fenwick, I. C. 95; 
Mrs. 353; Mrs, P. 
219 
Fereman, G. 95 
Ferguson, Mrs. G. 
219; R. 351 
Fergusson, Hon. A. 
788 
Fernandes, S. B. 218 
Festing, Adm. R. W. 
G. 238; C.S. 357 
Fetherstonhaugh, E. 
487 


Few, W. J. 485 

Ffrench, R. P. 766 

Ffolliott, E. 790 

Field, G. H. 628; 
Mrs. J. W. 94 

Fiennes, Hon. Mrs. 
C. W. 624; Lady 
A. 769 

Filgate, T. P. H. M. 
488 


Filmer, Hon. Lady, 
353 

Finch, F. O. 506; 
Mrs. R. 94; P.486 

Findlay, R. 235 

Finlaison, A. M. 356 

Finn, J. 767; L. H. 
485 

Firmstone, E. 485 

Fisher, C. E. 774; 
E. R. 354; F. A. 
489; G. B. 224; 
G.R.224; H.357; 
J. 629; Mrs. F. 
482; Mrs. F. C. 
768 ; Sir J. W. 98; 
W. 774 

Fiske, Mrs. R. W. 
222 

Fiteni, F. 351 

Fitnam, T. 218 

Fitzgerald, A. 223; 
Gen. Sir J. F. 765; 
Mrs. R. P.92; T. 
E. 488 

Fitz Gerald, Capt. H. 
L. 772; G.S. 627 

Fitz Gibbon, V. A. 
A. B. 356 

Fitz Herbert, A. F. 
H. 222; Miss F. 
235; Mrs. J. K. 
93; W. 508 

Fitzherbert, Mrs. B. 
626 

Fitzmaurice, 
Mrs. 222 | 


Hon. 








Sit 


Fitz Patrick, G. 489 

Fitzpatrick, E. 772 

Fitz Roy, Mrs. 93 

Fitzroy, L. F. 652 

Fleming, R. T. 225 

Fletcher, Capt. F. C. 
771 


7 
Fleury, E. M. C’tess, 
650 


Flower, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 352 

Foley, J. G. 223 

Forbes, C. A.97; C. 
L. 99; E. C. 98; 
H. K. 218; Hon. 
R. S. B. 788; J. 
507; M.791; Mrs. 
624, 769; Sir W. 
774 

Ford, A. 628; C. W. 
96; F.C. 766; R. 
W. 504 

Forester, Col. Rt. 
Hon, G. C. W. 
773 

Forster, J. A. 7723 
Mrs. 623; R. 488 

Forsyth, J. 481 

Forwood, G. P. 355 

Foster, A. B. 771; 
E. G. 654; E. W. 
651; F. E. 487; 
H. 373; Mrs. W. 
483 

Fowler, C. J. 226; 
Mrs. G. C. 484 

Fox, E. 355, 373 

Foy, J. 98 

Foyster, H. S. 233 

Francis, A. 218; M. 


770 
Frankenfeldt, L. A. 
7i1 


é 

Frankland, S. C. 224 

Franklyn, F. 97 

Fraser, A. 490; A. 
C. 789; A.J. 490; 
Capt. G. 368; H. 
767; L. A. 653; 
M. E. 791; Mrs. 
219,483; Mrs. D. 
220; S. J. G. 95 

Freeland, G. F. 774 

Freeth, Lt.-Gen. J. 
765 

Freke, F. M. 629 

Fremantle, Capt.627 

French, F. E. 98; 
J. E. 98 

Frend, M. I. 773 

Frere, B. J. L. 97; 
G. 765; H. 218; 
Mrs. H. T. 482; 
W. E, 218 

Frith, H.652; M.650 
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Fropier, G. P. J. 766 

Frost, C. 508 

Fryer, J. 489 

Fulcher, C. F. 225 

Fullerton, C. G. 627 

Fulton, Mrs. J. J. 94 

Furneaux, Maj.-Gen. 
W. 505 

Furness, A. G. 489 

Furse, Mrs. C. W. 
482 

Fyers, Mrs. W. A. 
624 

Fyffe, Dr. W. J. 96 

Gabb, J. E. 772 

Gage, Adm. Sir W. 
H. 91; Lt.-Col. 
Hon. E. 774; S. 
E. 354 

Gaisford, Mrs. 626 © 

Gale, H. L. 356; S. 


489 

Galloway, Capt. R. 
B. 653 

Galton, Mrs. R. C. 
353 


Gandy, Mrs. H. 626 
Garden, F. 225 
Gardiner, A. 771; 
C. M. 773; Mrs. 
484 
Gardner, E. 226; F. 
M. 627 
Garrett, E. J. 96 
Garnier, E. C. 489 
Garrard, E. H. 94; 
Maj. F. T. 770 
Garratt, E. 116; F. 
W.E. 118; S. L. 
357 
Garrett, M. C. 628 
Gascoyne, Mrs. W. 
W. 482 
Gataker, G. 488 
Gatcombe, E. 97 
Gauldrée - Boilleau, 
C. H. P. 350 
Gaye, Mrs. 93 
Geddes, Capt. J.490; 
H. M. L, 225 
Gee, W. 96 
Geldari, H. 628 
Geldham, Mrs. W. 
482 
George, J. 374 
Gibbs, Archd. G. M. 
851; D. W. 766; 
S. P. 113; Ven. 
Archd. G. M. 766 
Gibson, Mrs. T. W. 


93 
Gifford, Earl of, 629 
Gilbert, J.233 ; Mrs. 
W. 353 
Gilborne, J. L. 647 
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Gildea, W. 630 
Gill, Mrs. F. T. 354; 
Mrs. G. 354 
Gillies, M. M. 223 
Gillman, W. 507 
Gillow, A. 356 
Gillyatt, C. G. 771 
Gilmore, Capt. J.237 
Gladstone, C. 488; 
E. 772 
Glanville, Mrs. F. R. 


92 
Glass, E. B. 507; 
H. E. 630 
Glazebrook, E. 507 
Gleeson, Capt.T.373 
Glossop, G. G. P. 
485 
Glover, W. 358 
Glyn, Lady, 625; 
rs. H. T. 221 
Godby, Capt. R. F. 
787 


Godeaux, M. 481 
Godfrey, Mrs. 221 
Godrich, S. 629 
Godson, H. B. 772 
Going, R, P. 359 
Goldstein, Dr. 648 
Goodeve, E. P. E. 
359 
Goodwyn, M. 114 
Gordon, Capt. A. C. 
226; H. P. 630; 
Lord G.647; Mrs. 
351; Mrs. C. D. 
851; Mrs. D. A, 
219; Mrs. T. E. 
2 


9 

Gore, Lt.-Col. G. 
370; M. 354, 789; 
Mrs. 220; Mrs. A. 
92; Mrs, W. F. 
768 

Gorton, E. G. 508; 
M. 653 

Gosling, Mrs. F. 483 

Gough, Gen. H. 
Vise. 765; Mrs. 
93 

Gould, E. J. 508; 
G. F. 767; H. 
772 

Gover, E. 649 

Graham, E. 628; E. 
C. 96; F. P. 628; 
H. 488; J. 95, 223, 
233; Mrs. 222; 
Mrs. A. E. 92; 
M. R. 99; W. 367 

Grant, E. C. 95; H. 
627; Lady, 624; 

« Maj.-Gen. Sir P. 
766; Miss M. E. 
M. 117; Mrs. A. 


B. 769; Mrs. J. 
M. 767; Mrs. J. 
T. 92; Mrs. J. P. 
767; O. 487; S. 
C. 374 

Grantham, Mrs. F. 
R, 221 

Granville, G. H. 98 

Graves, Capt. A. H. 
855 

Gray, A. 355; H. 
R. 358; L. S. 94; 
M. A. 116; Mrs. 
F. H. 483 ; Mrs. 
H. M. M. 484; 
Mrs. S. 352 

Grayling, J. 770 

Greaves, H. E. 225; 
R. W. 629 

Green, C. H. 504; 
H. 772; H. E. 
225; J. G. 218; 
M. A. 356; Mrs, 
E. 92; Mrs. G. C. 
353; T. 791; W. 
G. 488 

Greene, Lt. F. N. 
794 

Greenfield, J. 359 

Greenhill, H. J..99 

Greenhow, E. H. 629 

Greenlaw, F. 626 

Greenway, M. 508 

Greenwood, Mrs. T. 
626 

Gregg, J. M. 354 

Gregorie, Mrs.G. W. 
353 


Gregory, A. T. 97; 
J. D. 630; L. A. 
486; M. 652 

Grehan, Maj. 509 

Grenfell, A. S. 356; 
C.S. 628; H. R. 
623; Mrs. P. Du 
Pre, 768 

Gresley, C. 114 

Greville, C.770; D. 
A. 770; Lady C, 
371 

Grey, A. E. 489 

Griesbach, A. W.786 

Griffin, A. P. 770 

Griffith, M. 355; 
Mrs. T. T. 353; 
Mrs. W. P. 769 

Griffiths, H. L. 772; 
I. E. 94; Mrs. L. 


626 
Groby, P. S. A. 772 
Grogan, W. 99 
Grylls, H. 112 
Gubbins, F. 486 
Guerin, Mrs. 235 
Guest, A, F. 114 


Guillemard, Mrs. W. 
H. 93 

Guise, Gen. Sir J. 
W. 765 ; Mrs. 623 

Gulliford, C. 771 

Gumpert, A. C. 91 

Gun, E. F. 628 

Gunnell, E. 357; E. 
F. 355 

Gunning, Sir R. H. 
510 


Gurdon, A. S. 770 
Gurley, E. 235 
Gurney, Mrs, F. 353 
Gurwood, Z. M. E. 
355 
Gutch, J. W. G. 112 
Gwynn, J. 223 
Gyles, G. 489 
Hack, J. 98 
Hackblock, E.M. 99 
Haddock, Mrs. J. W. 
624 
Haggard, E.* 489; 
Mrs. 625 
Haines, Mrs. F. 352 
Halcombe, J. J. 98 
Haldimand, W. 510 
Hale, E.789; G.C. 
485; Maj.-Gen. J. 
766; Mrs. E. 220; 
Mrs, G. H. 351; 
Mrs. J. G. 352 
Haliburton, C. E, F. 
118 
Halkett, Lady, 767 
Hall, E. F. 770; F. 
354; Mrs. A. 769; 
Mrs. E, 352; Mrs. 
J. 626; Mrs. R. 
M. 221; Mrs. T. 
O.624;S. G.774; 
W. 766 
Hallett, T. E. 98 
Hallewell, C. J. M. 
99; G. 225 
Halpin, S. 792 
Hamel, Dr. J. 510, 
788 
Hamilton, E. M. J. 
488; F. 218; H. 
770, 793; K. B. 
H. 350 ; Mrs. 484; 
N. E. S. A. 774; 
S. B. 356; T. M. 
Mac N. 507 
Hamlyn, J. T. 653 
Hammersley, Mrs.F. 
352 
Hammill, M. A. 358 
Hammond, A. A.99; 
B. 354; E. M. 
373; J. 226; M. 
226; Mrs. H. A. 
94; S. 358 











510, 
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184; 
74; 
53 

rs. F. 
358 
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Hamond, Adm. Sir 
G. E. 91, 765 
Hanbury, Gen. Sir 
J. 765; Mrs. G. 
483 ; Mrs. C.625; 
Mrs. R. 483; W. 
A. 357 
Hanmer, A. C. 508 
Hannam, M. L. 774 
Hannay, M. F. 773 
Hanrott, H. A. 355 
Hansard, E. G. 357 
Hanson, H. 358; 
Mrs, S, 92 
Harberton, Visc. 653 
Harbord, H. 490 
Harcourt, Mrs. P. H. 
623 
Hardcastle, J. 654 
Harding, J. 772; 
Mrs. H. M. 769; 
Sir J. D. 481 
Hardinge, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 624; Visc’tess, 
353 
Hardtman, T. B, 766 
Hardy, A. 649; J.I. 
118; Mrs. 219; 
Mrs. J. P. 624; 
R. P. 489 
Hare, F. 95; Hon. 
Mrs. H. H. 768 
Harene, Maj. A, R. 
630 
Harewood, C’tess of, 
352 
Harford, E. 771 
Harger, Capt. 96 
Hargreaves, Mrs. 92 
Hargrove, W. 507 
Harington, E. T.771 
Harke, C. F. 112 
Harland, T. 630 
Harman, T, 786 
Harper, Mrs. H. 353 
Harrington, Earl of, 
507 
Harris, J.629; Hon. 
P. F. 654; Mrs. 
C. S. 221; Mrs. 
N. H. 482 
Harrison, E. 113; 
E. G. W. 630; G. 
R. 225; H. 357; 
J. 654; J. H. 647; 
J. M. 627 ; M. 98; 
Mrs. B. 625 ; Mrs. 
J. H. 769; Mrs. 
J. K. 220; Mrs, 
R. E.92; W. 490 
Hart, J. M. 358 
Harter, Mrs. G. G. 
483 
Hartley, C. A. 481 
Hartopp, Mrs. 92 
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Harvey, J. B. 649; 
K. 115; Lady A. 
220; Lady E. L. 

» 93; Mrs. F. 93; 
Mrs. H. 93; Mrs. 
J. E. 626; W. B. 
226 ; 

Harward, G, 357 

Harwood, S, 488 

Hassall, E. M. 225 

Hassenpflug, M. 651 

Hastings, M. A. 116 

Hatchard, E. 652 

Hatton, Mrs. W. F. 
626 

Haverfield, E. D. P. 
118 

Haviland, Mrs. F. 
G. 219 

Hawker, Mrs. 220 

Hawkes, M. 629; 
Mrs, B.626; Miss 
F. 96 

Hawkins, A. 358; 
C. 287; C. H. 
767; E. 648; G. 
488; R. L. 374 

Hawkshaw, Major- 
Gen. J, 509 

Hawthorn, S. 222 

Hawtrey, A. 236 

Hay, Capt. G.J.789; 
Dame A. P. 508; 
Gen. Lord J. 505; 
J. 226; J. G. 98; 
J. J. 629; Lord 
E. 794; Lord J. 
481; Mrs. J. S. 
769; Sir A. L. 
654; Sir J. 118 

Hayes, M. 118; M. 
J. 355 


Hayne, J. B. 355; 
J.P. C. 489 
Haynes, E, R. 354 
Hayward, C.99; M. 
G. 490 
Hazell, J. H. 351 
Headlam, E. 486; 
Mrs, A. W. 352 
Heald, E. M. A. 359 
Heard, J. I. 507 
Hearsey, Lt. - Gen. 
Sir J. B. 766 
Heath, E. 791; E. 
A. 98 
Heathcoate, Mrs. A. 
S. 624 
Heatheote, E. A. 
225; W. B. 367 
Hebden, Capt. T. 
374 
Hebbert, H. 218 
Heilbronn, E. B. 115 
Helbling, J. C. 99 


Gent, Mac, VoL, CCXIll. 





Hellicar, Mrs, A. G. 
221 
Hellings, E. D. 97 
Helme, Mrs. R. 353 
Hempson, A. 630 
Hemsted, H. 772 
Henderson, A. 91; 
J. 368 
Hennell, S. 653 
Henniker, Lady, 353 
Henry, A.652; Capt. 
R. P. 771; Mrs. 
G. C, 221 
Henshaw, Mrs. C. 
F. 352 
Henslow, L. R. 489 
Hepburn, H, 653 
Herbert, Hon. Mrs, 
R. 484; Lady M. 
219; Mrs. F. C. 
767 
Hernaman, Mrs. J. 
W. D. 626 
Herrick, Capt. E. 
117; W. P. 359 
Herschell, R. J. 648 
Hertslet, E. 357; 
Mrs. E. 94 
Hervey, Mrs. G.769 
Hesketh, C. E. B. 
225 
Hesse - Darmstadt, 
H.R.H. Prince F. 
W. L. of, 218, 
222; Grand 
Duchess M. of, 
114 
Hessey, C. 
Mrs. F, 626 
Hessing, M. M, 490 
Hetley, F. 772 
Hett, E. E. 488 
Henssler, J. C. 481 
Hewett, J. N. B. 94 
Hewlett, Mrs. A. S. 
624 
Hey, E, A. 223; 
L. A. 490 


114; 


Hibbert, Mrs, H.481 
Hickley, Mrs. V. G. 
93 


Higgens, Mrs. R. 
219 

Higginson, A, 487 

Highmoor, Capt. 114 

Hildyard, Mrs. J. R. 
W. 484 

Hiley, Mrs. J. S. 220 

Hill, C. E. 859; C. 
J. 223; C.M. 225; 
J.770; Lady, 508; 
M. 358; Mrs. H. 
S. 92; Mrs. R. H. 
625; Mrs. W. 767; 
R. 786 
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Hillman, E, 490; 
M. 99 

Hills, E. 96; J. 
235 

Hilton, J. 96 

Hincks, F. 350 

Hind, Mrs. J. 483 

Hinde, C. 117 

Hippisley, A. C. 224 

Hitcheock, G. F. 
112 

Hives, Mrs. A. 769 

Hoare, Mrs. H. G. 
768 

Hobhouse, A. 766; 
Mrs. E. 92 

Hobson, J. 232; J. 
C. 485 

Hodgson, M. 356, 
359 

Hodnett, H. L. 773 

Hodson, L. C. 99; 
Mrs. C. F. 625 

Hoey, Mrs. 116 

Hogarth, Mrs. G. 92 

Hog, Col. C. 489; 
T. J. 506 

Hogge, Mrs. C. 353 

Hoghton, Sir H. B. 
238 

Holberton, T. N. 485 

Holden, Mrs. 94; 
M. E. 94; T. A. 
118 

Holder, Mrs. 625 

Holland, L. 629; 
Mrs. F. J. 92; 
Mrs. W. B. 482 

Holmes, Mrs. A. 
769; Mrs. C. R. 
222; Mrs. R. 482 

Holmesdale, Vise. 
487 

Holroyd, C. 773 

Holt, E. M. 99; F. 
S. B. 628 

Hood, Lady M. 769 

Hooker, W. 488 

Hope, E. L. 355; 
Hon. Mrs. 352; 
Sir A. 226 

Hopkins, F. J. 488 ; 
Mrs. W. B. 769 

Hopson, E. 358 

Hore, A. H. 97 

Hornby, A. 358 

Horne, L. E. 629; 
Mrs. 626, 768; 
W. 357 

Horner, Mrs. J. 626 

Horrocks, A. C. 223 

Horsfall, M. 372 

Hort, Mrs. F. J. A. 


221 
Hoskins, J, 112 
5 F 
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Hoste, Lady, 769; 
Mrs. 482 
Houlton, Sir G. 509 
Houstoun, L. 652 
Howard, C, 224; 
Lady E. F. 236; 
T. 654 
Howe, Mrs. 221 
Howes, M, 236 
Hucht, W. Van der, 


770 

Huddleston, M. B. 
629 

Hudleston, H. 96 

Hudson, C. 223; L. 
98; Mrs. E. T. 
483; M. 509 

Haffam, I. S. 355 

Hughes, A.94; Hon. 
Mrs. 221; Mrs. 
C. J. 94; N. T. 
490 

Hugo, J. P. 786 

ar Mrs. F. J. 


Hol, E. L. 504; 
H. C, 359 

Hulse, Lady, 92 

Hume, E. B. 629; 
Mrs. G. 353; KR. 
M. 98 

Humffreys, R. M. 
M. 357 

Hunt, E, 238; G. 
S. L. 218; Mrs. 
G. W. 9+ 

Hunter, M. M, 237; 
Mrs. H, F. 768; 
S. 113 

Hunter-Blair, J. A. 
E. 630 

Huntley, Sir H. V. 
91 


Hurdle, M. 371 

Hurlock, Lt. R. G. 
487 

Hussey, A. D. 629; 
P. L. 628 

Hustler, D. 236, 

Hustwick, M. 354; 
W. A. 354 

Hutchinson, A. G. 
630; J. G. 356; 
L. 629 

Hutt, Major-Gen. 
226; W. W. 355 

Hutton, A. 791; H. 
W. P. 770; Mrs. 
768 

Huyshe, Maj.-Gen. 
G. 486 

Ibbetson, H.C. 237 

Ick, Mrs. W. R. 482 


Iles, J. A. 766; J. 


H, 223 
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Ingall, Maj. 654 
Ingilby, H. D. 228 
Inglis, A. 355; E. 
237; Major-Gen. 
Sir J. E. W. 623, 
651; Mrs. 92, 221 
Ingoldby, C. 506 
Ingram, J. K. 355; 
Mrs, H. B. 483 
Innes, M.771; Mrs. 
J. 483 
Ton, J. C. 116 
Iremonger, Mrs. 767 
Irvine, A. B. 355; 
E. 359 
Irving, C. S. 791; 
J. 774 
Irwin, T. N. 774 
Isaacson, Mrs. J. 625 
Ivory, J. 91, 766; 
W. 767 


Jackson, H. 509; J. 
J. 489; Mrs. C. 
623; M. 357 ; 
Maj.-Gen. J. N. 
481; M. M. 351; 
T. H, 222 

Jacob, E. L. 773; 
H. 95; I. M. 


628; J. H. 505; 


3 Kayes, 


Jameson, F. J, 223 

Jardine, Mrs. A. 625 

Jarvis, B. E. 789 

Jary, R. H. H. 95 

Jeffryes, B. L. 771 

Jenkins, Maj. T. 237, 
623 

Jenyns, R. 222 

Jephson, W. M. 117 

Jervis, C. J. 506 

Jervois, Gen. W. 792 

Jeudwine, Mrs. W.94 

Jex-Blake, R. F. 
233; Mrs. T. W. 
221 

Jocelyn, Hon. S. F. 
351; Hon, W. N. 
767 

Johnson, E. 772; E. 
A. 630; F. M. 
223; H. J. 767; 
H. R. V. 356; M. 
A. 224; Mrs. J. 
T. 483; Mrs. W. 
T. 482 

Johnston, F. A. T. 
96; Mrs. C. 352 

Johnstone, A. 118; 
J. A. 358; L.A. 
857; L. M. 485; 
Vice-Adm. W. J. 
H. 765 


Jollands, M. B. E. 


355 

Jolliffe, Lady A. 769 

Jolly, J. K. 351 

Jomard de I’Insti- 
tut, 650 

Jones, B. 373; C. 
774; Capt. R. W. 
358; E. 224; E. 
771; E. A. 357; 
G. H. 96; H. M. 
357; J. E. 371; 
K. T. 116; Lady, 
624; L. E. 222: 
Maj. L. B. 224; 
Mrs. C. R. 93; 
Mrs. H. 626; Mrs. 
L. 482; Mrs. L. 
M. 482; Mrs. M. 
L. 220; M. 355; 
R. 508 

Joynson, F. H. 356 

Kane, C. A. 370; 
W. F. de V. 488 

Karney, Mrs. G. S. 

3 
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Karslake, W. H. 
773 

Kay, A. 118 

Kaye, A. 627; J. 
L. 790; W. 626 

A. 770 

Kebbel, R. 794 

Keble, Mrs. T. 768 

Keene, F. 508 

Keightley, Mrs. G. 
W. 93 

Kekewich, Mrs, A. 
484 

Kelham, R. K. 373 

Kelk, W. 648 

Kell, W. 118, 235 

Kemmis, W. 486 

Kemp, A. D. 486 

Kempson, C. 486 

Kempster, Mrs. F. 
G. 624 

Kendall, J. H. 504 

Kennedy, A. 487; 
A. E. 350; L. C. 
T. 97; Lt.-Gen. 
A. K. C. 765; 
Mrs. J. D. 484; 
T. 488 

Kenney, L. 627 

Kenrick, E. 485 

Kenyon, J. R. 766; 
Mrs, A. R. 626 

Keppel, L. C. 626; 
Rear-Adm, Hon. 
Sir H. 765 

Ker, Dame M. W. 
118; Lady C. I. 


I. 771 
Hon. 


Kerr, Mrs. 


790; Lord S. H. 
777; W. 96 
Kershaw, Mrs. G. 
483 
ee Lt.- Gen. J. 
116 


Key, A. 
. G. 

Kiallmark, A. W. 
237 

Kieser, Dr. 791 

Kistermann, Mr. F. 
766 

Kilburne, G. G. 99 

Kincaid, Sir J. 219 

Kindersley, Mrs. J. 
R. 769; Mrs. R. 
C. 93 

King, Capt. G. F. 
G. 651; E. M. 
356; F. J. 355; 
H. 99, 786; Hon. 
F. 356; L. 224, 
359; Mrs. A. 93; 
Rear-Adm. R. H. 
509; R. M. 226 

Kinglake, F. E. 
226 

Kingscote, A. 226; 
E. 223 


T. 99; Sir 
627 


Kingsford, Mrs. 768 

Kington, C. M. 96 

Kinloch, C. H. 8S. 
626 

Kippen, Mrs, H. N. 
433 


Kirby, Lt.-Col. W. 
H. 486; Mrs. H. 
T. M. 221 

Kirk, J. B. 487 

Kirkby, C. A. 355 

Kirkman, E. L. 97; 
H. C. 97 

Kirkpatrick, J. D. 
652 


Kitson, Mrs. E. B. 
484 

Klanert, C. 772 

Knapp, M. A. 99; 
S. E. 99 

Knatchbull, W. 486 

Knight, E. 116; 
Mrs. E. H. 220 

Knollys, Mrs. W. W. 
353 


Knowles, Mrs. C. G. 
F. 94 

Knox, Capt. 356; 
Lady J.C. F. 629; 
Mrs. T. J. 623; 
Vv. E. 628; W. 
773 

Koe, A. 508; A. R. 
772; F. P. 356 

Krook, S, 224 





Kynnerslev, B. 224; 
W. H. 358 
Lace, R. E. 628 
Lacy, Mrs. 769 
Ladds, W. 770 
Lake, F. 774 
Lamb, Hon. Mrs. G. 
873; Maj. S. B. 
222 
Lambert, C. R. 96; 
Lady, 219 
Lampen, C. A. 355 
Lane, H. M. 629 
Lang, E. 238; J. 
H. 774 
Langdale, Mrs. W. 
A. 484 
Langrishe, R. I. 489 
—_ G. P. de H. 
8 


Latham, Mrs. 482; 
Mrs. R. M. 482 
Latter, E. 96; Mrs. 

H. J. 94 
Lauchlan, J. 650 
Lauderdale, Adm. 

Earl of, 765 
Laughton, Mrs. G. 

A. 219 
Laurence, L. A. St. 

J. M. 356; Mrs. 

F. R. 220 
Laurie, Mrs. J. 769 
Lavalle, Don J. A. 

de, 623 
Lavie, F. 653 
Law, A. C. L. 489; 

F. A. 359; G. V. 

627; J. H. 354; 

Lt.-Col. J. 373; 

Mrs. H. 94 
Lawford, E. H. A. 

770 
Lawrance, M. A.628 
Lawrell, Mrs. H. J. 

624 
Lawrence, E. R. 

489; Mrs. C.624; 

Sir A. H. 487 
Lawrie, A. 510 
Lawson, Mrs.W.767 
Layard, E. L. 219, 

765 
Lea, Maj. W. P. 505 
Leach, A. A. 223; 

C. 0.218; M. W. 

N. 224; T. 629 
Lear, I. M. 509 
Learmonth, Mrs.352 
Leathes, Mrs. H.22] 
Lefever, G. 373 
Lefevre, J. G. 226 
Le Gros, E. 481 
Leicester, L. H. 654 
Leifchild, J. 236 
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Leman, J. C. 358 

Le Marchant, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir J. G. 481 

Le Mesurier, L. E. 
222 

Lempriere, A. H. 
791 


Lendon, E. S. 627 
Lenglet, A. H. 766 
Lenon, Mrs, E. H. 
625 
Lepard, S. C. 97 
Leslie, H. 791; J. 
H. 357; Mrs. C. 
S. 221; S. A. 627 
L’ Estrange, H. L’E. 
S. 371 
Lethbridge, A. A. E, 
770 


7 
Leven and Melville, 
Earl of, Hon. E, 
son of, 507 
Leveson, H. A. 767 
Levett, Maj. 772; 
Mrs, C. R. 222; 
Mrs. R. 93 
Levin, T. W. 98 
Levison, Mrs. L. 483 
Lewer, Mrs. 624 
Lewin, A. H. 505 
Lewis, L. L. 223; 
Mrs. L. W. 220; 
T. Archd. 794 
Ley, S. H. 488 
Leyburn, W. 653 
Liddell, G. 236 
Liepmann, L. 766 
Lightfoot, C.J. 771; 
F. A. 490 
Lilly, W. P. 359 
Lillingstone, Mrs. 
F. A. C. 623 
Lincoln, Dean of, 
E. C. dau. of, 489 
Lind, A. M. 113 
Lindsay, E. H. 789; 
Gen. A. 765; 
Hon. Mrs, H.115; 
J. B. 236; J. G. 
226; Mrs. H. 484 
Lingham, E. F. 488 
Lingley, Mrs. T.623 
Liot, Mrs. W. A. 
481 
Lipscomb, C. 355 
Lister, Dr. N. 654; 
E. 97; H. F. 94; 
Hon. E. T. 773; 
J. M. 490; y - Vv. 
771 
Litchford, J. 237 
Little, C. H. 95; 
Mrs. 484; S. L. 
370 
Littlehales, E.S. 771 


Livingston, M. 648 

Livio, G. 766 

Lloyd, Col. J. 791; 
E. 654; E. M. 
486; E. V. 99; 
H.786 ; Mrs. 219; 
Mrs. D. 353 ; Mrs. 
H. 93; Mrs. M. 
92; S.A. 99 

Lluellyn, Gen. R. 
765 


Loch, E. E. 490 
Lockhart, M. 627 
Lockie, A. M. 98 
Lockwood, H. 766 
Locock, Mrs. A. H. 
624; S. 766 
Lofft, C. W. C. 774 
Loftus, D.356; Lord 
A. W. F. S. 766 
Logan, Mrs, 452 
Lomas, T. 359 
Lombe, E. 648 
Lomer, C. D. 489 
Lonergan, E, M.630 
Longden, J. E. 359; 
J. R. 481; Mrs, 
R. K. 483; Mrs. 
W. G. 484 
Longford, Earl of, 
773 


Longlands, Miss C. 
9 


50) 
Longley, C. G. 772; 
Dr. C. T. 623 
Lonsdale, G. B. C. 
766 


Loraine, C. F. 772 
Lord, H. W. 628; 
Mrs, C. O. 221 
Lotherington, T.510 
Lothian, J. 370; 

Mrs. 626 
Loveden, Mrs. P.221 
Lovegrove, E. 627 
Lovell, Mrs. 373 
Low, Lt.-Gen. J. 765 
Lowder, L. 225 
Lowe, W. H. 505 
Lower, Mrs. 219 
Lowndes, L. I. 357; 

Mrs. 482 
Lowther, J.96; Mrs. 

H. 352; Mrs. W. 

482; R.771; W. 

766 
Luard, H. R. 99; 

J. G. 792; Mrs. 

483; Mrs. B. G. 

626 
Lubbock, Mrs. N. 

93 


Lucey, Mrs. E. C. 
484 
Lugard, Sir E. 91 


815 


Luke, Mrs. W. H. C. 
624 
Lukin, J. M. 112 
Lumsden, A. F. M. 
774; C. M. 359; 
M. A. H. 97 
Lushington, E. L. 
114; Lady F. M. 
115; Mrs. J. L. 
853 
Lutyens, W. W. 233 
Lyall, A. C. 773 
Lycett, F. 629 
Lydiard, Rear- Adm. 
G. W. C. 237 
Lynch, E.V. C.487; 
M. 628; W. 351 
Lynseele, Mads. 
Van, 487 
Lyon, Mrs. G. 769; 
R. J. 627 
Lyons, Capt. J. 117 
Lytton, E. R. 766 
Lyus, L. F. 97 
MacAdam, Mrs. 484 
Macan, Maj.-Gen. 
G. 489 
Macarthur, Maj.- 
Gen. E. 3850; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir E. 
623, 774 
McArthur, 
Gen. J. 372 
MacBean, Mrs, F. 
94 
Macbean, Lady E. 
794; Capt. W. F. 
233; Mrs. A. 625 
M’Carthy, A. 376 
McCormick, W. T. 
97 
M’Coskry, W. 481 
M’Coy, M. 653 
Macdonald, D. 773; 
Mrs. R. M. 623; 
Ven. W. 233 
Macdonell, H. G. 
767 
M’ Dougall, Rear- 
Adm. J. 765 
Macfarlan, G. 233 
M’ Farlan, J. 792 
Macfarlane, H. B. 
F 


Maj.- 


506 
Macgregor, W. J. M. 

236 
Mrs. 


Machen, E. 65+ 
Macintosh, Lt.-Gen. 
A. F. 91 
Macintyre, W. 351 
Mackenzie, C. K. 
504; Capt. J. G. 
481; Bp. 232; Le 
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S. 98; Mrs. H. 
484; W. F. 510 
Mackinnon, D. 773; 
Mrs. J. P. 624 
Macknell, M. E. 359 
McLachlan, J. 770 
McLain, Maj. G. E. 

628 


Maclagan, S. K. 236 

McLaughlin, F. H. 
487 

Maclean, Col. G.507 

Maclear, M. C. 770 

McLeod, A. J. 627; 
Mrs. F. H. 351 

McLorg, Mrs. 
768 

McMahon, Capt. A. 
R. 354; Lady, 
482 

MeMurdo, Mrs. C. 
E. 93 

MeNair, M. E, M. 
3 


E. 


Macnamara, F. R. 


Maconochie, Mrs. G. 
B. 92 
Macpherson, G. H. 
770; Maj. D.113; 
Miss, 236 
Macqueen, Capt. F. 
509; Mrs. L. 220 
Madden, E. 224; 
Mrs. J. W. 483 
Maddock, Miss, 373 
Magenis, J. B. 111 
Magnay, Maj. 117 
Mahon, Lady, 94 
Mainwaring, E. S. I. 
626 
Maitland, E. F. 766; 
Mrs, 221 
Makeson, E. 238 
Malcolmson, K. E. 
L. 96; Mrs. 92; 
Mrs. J. G. 219 
Malden, M. D. 630 
Mallam, B. 223 
Malleson, Mrs. E. 


768 
Mallet, E. B. 767 
Manchester, Dchess. 
of, 353 
Manley, W. C. 794 
Mann, M. 627 
Manners, Mrs. H. 
R. 769 
Mansell, Lt. G. H. 
355; W. M. 793 
Manson, Maj.-Gen. 
J.237; G.W.772 
‘Mant, C. 770 
Manuel, A. B. 218 
Maples, F. 496 
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Margetson, M. J. 99 

Markham, Mrs. A. 
M. 219; Mrs. C, 
W. 219 

Marling, H. H. 627 

Marrett, Lt.-Gen. 
508 

Marriott, Mrs. G. 
221 


Marryat, E. 95 
Marsh, E. G. 504; 
J. 359; W.112 
Marshall, Capt. E. 
794; H. J. 773; 
J. 486; Mrs. E. 
483 ; Mrs, F. A.S. 
482 

Marson, Mrs, C. 352 

Marston, [. 118 

Martin, E. J. 486; 
J. 98, 648; M. I. 
629; Mrs. W. E. 
93; W. 358 

Martindale, Mrs. B. 
H. 768 

Mason, Dr. D. 112; 
H. 372 

Massy, Maj. G. 116, 
234 


Master, Maj. W.654; 
Miss, 373 

Mathe, A. 766 

Mather, Mrs. G. 767 

Matheson, Mrs. C. 
220 

Mathews, M. A.356; 
W. D. 623, 767 


Mathias, Mrs. H. V. ° 


481 
Matthews, C. P. 486 
Matthey, Mrs. A. 93 
Maude, E. 97 
Maugham, I. M. 226; 
R, 238 
Maule, C, J. 224 
Maunsell, G. J. 485 ; 
Maj. F. R. 354; 
Mrs, F. W. 219 
Maurice, M. H. 487 
Maxse, E. H. 774 
Maxsted, Mrs. E. P. 
482 


Maxwell, Col. 223; 
M. M. 505 

May, C, 351 

Mayers, M. 629; 
Mrs. 768; Mrs. 

- H. 626 

Mayoy, T. 488 

Meadowes, E. 
771 

Meares, Mrs, 93 

Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz, H.R.H. F.W. 
Duke of, 350 


M. 


Medhurst, Mrs. W. 
767 ‘ 

Mee, W. 115 

Meinertzhagen, 
222 

Mello, F. L. 222 

Mellor, J. 91 

Melvill, R. 486; W. 
H. 773 

Melville. Lt.-Gen. 
Vise. 623; W. J. 
6 


H. 


27 

Mennell, P. H. 96 

Menzies, Capt. A. 
117; W. 789 

Meredith, F. S. 357 ; 
M de S. L. 630 

Merewether, Mrs. 
H. A. 624 

Merritt, F. W. 358 

Mesham, E. 96 

Metcalfe, J. 367; 
Mrs. E.. 624; Mrs. 
J. 625 

Methuen, Hon. Mrs. 
St. J. 352; J. 649 

Mexborough, C’tess 
of, 768 

Meyer, A. O. 219, 
351 

Meyler, A. 95; M. 
488 

Meyricke, L. M. 357 

Michel, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir J. 481; M.S. 
226; W. E. 774 

Middleton, Lady, 

221; Maj. F. D. 

225; Mrs. F. M. 

352; R. T. C. 

766 

Milbanke, Sir J. R. 
766 


Mildmay, Mrs. A. 
St. J. 220 


488 
Milner, J.774; Mrs. 
118 


Mill, J. B. 116 
Millard, Mrs. H. S. 
624; W. S. 236 
Miller, A. H. 116; 
G. 371; Lt.-Col. 

F. S. 509 


Milles, Hon. Mrs. 
768; Hon, Mrs. 
L. W. 483 

Milligan, R. 236 

Mills, Lady L. 92; 
M. E. 627; M. M. 
222; Mrs. B. 625; 
Mrs. C. 352; T. 
793 


Millward, Mrs. 483 
Milton, Mrs. W. 351 
Mirehouse, A. 774 
Mitchell, C. B. H. 
226, 354; F. W. 
481; J. O. 628 
Moffatt, A. 487; A. 
P. 356; Mrs. G. 
483 
Moir, A. W. 351 
Molesworth, Mrs. R. 
F. 624 
Molony, Mrs. C. W. 
220 
Molyneux, E. C. 772 
Monck, A. L. 226; 
Hon. Mrs. R. 482 
Money, Mrs. G. W. 
484 
Monkhouse, W. 112 
Monsell, Mrs. C. 221 
Monson, Hon. Mrs. 
J.T. 624 
Montagu, C. 236; 
H. 232; Lord R. 
630 
Montefiore, J. 510 
Montgomery, Mrs. 
A. N. 219 
Montmorency, Hon. 
W. B. de, 773 
Montresor, Mrs. 624 
Moody, S. 22+ 
Moony, A. J. 485 
Moore, E. 97; E. 
M. C. 773; J. 
226; L. 766; L. 
M. 358 ; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir W. 790; M. 
774; Mrs. C. W. 
353; Mrs. J. 220; 
Mrs. R, 482; N. 
T. 767 
Moorsom, E. 355; 
R. M. 359 
Morehead, C. 359; 
W. A. 218 
Moresby, H. 487 
Moreton, Hon. Mrs. 
93 
Morgan, A. H. V. 
510; Mrs. 351, 
767; Rear-Adm. 
J.510, 650; S.C. 
356; S. F. 359 
Morier, R. B. D. 
766 
Morin, C. L. B. 224 
Morle, Capt. J. 652 
Morley, E. 367,653; 
Mrs. A. G. E. 93; 
Mrs. G. 624 
Morrell, E. 651; 
M. S. 628; Mrs. 
G. T. 94 





Morres, A. P. 358 
Morris, F. H. 506; 
H. M. 354; Mrs. 
J. L. 769; Mrs. 
T. E. 353 
Mortimer, J. G. 773 
Moseley, J. 648 
Mosley, J. E. 116 
Moss, J. W. 114 
Mostyn, Hon. Mrs, 
352; M. P. 628 
Mould, F. 485 ; Mrs. 
J. 374 
Mounsteven, E. 95 
Mount Edgcumbe, 
C’tess of, 352 
Mowbray, A. J. 490 
Mudge, A. W. 118 
Muir, C. M. 97 
Muller, S. 490 
Munby, G. 487 
Muncaster, Lord, 
117 
Munday, H. 373 
Mundy, N. 357; 
Rear-Adm. G. R, 
765 
Munn, Mrs. G. 221 
Munnings, Capt. V. 
490 
Munster, C’tess of, 


93 

Murdoch, J. B. 505 

‘Murphy, P. M. 793 

Murray, C. 373; C. 
F. 490; C. W. 
91; F.1.97; Hon. 
C, A. 772; Hon. 
D. H. 508; Hon. 
G. 651; H. C. 
226; J. 118; J. 
P. 489 ; Mrs. J. F. 
484 

Murton, M. F, 774 

Musgrave, A. 99 

Muspratt, Mrs. H. 
768 

Muttleby, J. W. 488 

Mylne, E. A. 223 

Mynors, Mrs. W. B. 
482 


Nairne, Mrs, C. E. 
481 


Nanson, A. 226 

Napier, M. A. 770; 
Mrs. A. 94 

Nares, Capt. E. D. 
358 


Nash, H. G. 223; 
J. T. 772; Mrs. 
G. L. 484; W. 
486 


Neeld, E. J. 285 
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Neill, S. 774 

Nelson, C’tess, 484; 
Lt. C. G. 766; 
W. 373 

Nepean, M. E. 98 

Netherwood, B. 773 

Nevile, M. 651; 
Mrs. C, 221 

Nevill, Mrs. H. C. 
94 


Nevins, A. P. 647 
Newbolt, A. S. 355 
Newcomb, C. G. 112 
Newcome, Mrs. E. 
W. 483 
Newdigate, F. 114 
Newill, J. 772 
Newnham, W. O. 
772 
Newport, G. C. 97 
Newsam, C. A. 766 
Newton, E. N. 96; 
Mrs, F. W. 484 
Nicholl, Mrs. J. C. 
483 
Nicholls, M. 116 
Nicholson, A. D. 
509; Mrs. H. L. 
92 
Nicoll, A. 370 
Nicolls, Maj. R. O. 
T. 649 


Nightingale, G. 114 

Nind, F. A. 358 

Noel, Lady V. 97 

Norbury, C’tess of, 
220 

Norman, Mrs. C, F. 
626; S. C. 97; 
S. E. 789 

Norris, H. E. 95; 
W. 6 


North, Lady F. 778; 
Lady H. 487 
Northcote, A. B. 


R. T. L. 


Nott, Mrs. R. 221 

Nourse, W. G. 225 

Nugent, Marshall, 
507 

Nunns, T. J. 358 

Nussey, J. 91 

Nuttall, Capt. 
507 

Oakley, Mrs. J. 626, 
767 


J. 


Oakeley, H. E. 488 

Oatley, H. M. 356 

O’Brien, H. M. S. 
794; Hon. E. D. 
486; L. J. 223; 
Maj. W. 507; M. 
W. 91 


Ockham, B. N. Vise. 
507 

O’Connell, W. B. 
9 


5 
O’ Donel, Mrs. R. A. 
352 


Ogilvie, Mrs. C. S. 
. 353 
Ogle, Mrs. J. A. 94 
O’Kelly, Mrs. De P. 
de P. 767 
Oldfield, L. A. 354; 
Mrs. 219; Mrs. 
R. 769 
Oliphant, Capt. W. 
S. 356; L. 115 
Oliver, E. A. 238 
Onslow ,Mrs. 483 
Oranmore and 
Browne, Lady,219 
Orchard, S.C. D. 98 
Orde, J. W. P. 226 
Orlebar, A. E. 373; 
Mrs. O. R. H. 481 
Orme, E. 237 
Ormsby, A. 99 
Orr, M. E. 770; 
Mrs. A. 92 
Osborne, Mrs. G. Y. 
483 


Osburn, Mrs. F. 92 

Oswell, H. L. 96 

Ottley, E. 629 

Ouseley, E. 485 

Outhwaite, E. R. 
486 

Overton, J. H. 354 

Owen, Col. H. 237; 
Lt. A. G. 628; 
Mrs. F. 769 

Pace, C. C. 226 

Packer, Mrs. J. G. 
483 

Paget, Hon. Mrs. E. 
93; Lady A, 221; 
Mrs. E. A. 220; 
Mrs. R. L. C. 625 

Pakenham, Hon. F. 
J. 766 

Paley, A. J. 223 

Palmer, E. J. 354; 
F. E. 629; Mrs. 
F. 768; R. S. 
654; T. 97 

Palliser, W. 794 

Pandorf, E. 95 

Papillon, I. 358; P. 
O. 489 

Parish, L. 627 

Park, L. 95 

Parker, C. 791; E. 
94; H. J. 490; 
J.T.111; Lt. W. 
371; Mrs. J. 484; 
R.627; R.D.627 


817 


Parkes, A. 
Lady, 769 

Parkinson, J. 224, 
487 

Parlby, Mrs. J. H. 

93 

Parnell, Hon. Mrs. 
93; S. L. 226 

Paroissien, J. 794 

Parr, W. B. 116 

Parry, J. H. 489; 
S. 630 

Parson, Mrs. W. H. 
219 

Parsons, W. F. 97 

Partelow, A. 770 

Partington, W. H. 
627 

Pascoe, S. H. 95 

Paske, T. 96 

Pasley, Mrs. 482 

Pasquier, Duke, 237 

Passingham, M. E, 
99 


116; 


Pater, J. 224 

Paton, Maj. J. 359 
Pattison, J. 373 
Pattle, Lt.-Gen. W. 


766 
Patton, Mrs. H. B. 
625 
Paul, J. 235; Mrs. 
G. W. 92 
Pawsey, S. 652 
Paxton, A. M. 490 
Payne, E. 628 
Paynter, A. 504 
Peach, C. W. 788; 
H. P. K. 357 
Peacock, Mrs. E.352 
Peake, M. S. 489 
Pearce, Maj. J. J. 
234; Mrs. T. 769 
Peareth, E. 98 
Pearse, A. P. 771 
Pears, Mrs. A.C. 92 
Pearson, C. 509 
Peart, W. H. 355 
Pease, Mrs, H. 482 
Pechell, Mrs. M. R. 


351 
Peddar, Mrs. J. 94 
Peel, A. W. 485; 
J. 115 
Peile, M. B. 771 
Pellew, Hon. Mrs. 
F 


. 626 
Pelley, Mrs. E. le, 93 
Pelly, Mrs. 483 
Pemberton, Mrs. S, 
220 
Pennington, Maj. J. 
M. 123 
Penny, M. S. 114; 
R. 790 
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Penrice, D.S s . 855 
Penrose, T. T. _ 
Peppercorne, Capt, 
WF. 358 
Pepys, Lady E. 97 
Percival, J. 629 
Pereira, E. 356 
Perfect, H. T. 358 
Perkins, M. 510 
Perowne, J. J.S. 224 
Perrin, H. 630 
Perry, G.98; G. R. 
218; Mrs. W. J. 


352 
Persse, Mrs, W. B. 


483 
Petch, Mrs. G. 482 
Peters, C. M. G. 359 
Petre, Lady G. 92; 

Mrs, H. 484 
Petrie, F. W. H. 96 
Peto, Lady, 353 
Peyton, Mrs. 93 
Phelps, R. 357; J. 

F. 627 


— a? 481 
illi 223 ; 
, M.A. M. S. 485 
Phillippe de Lisle, 
Mrs. A. C. 484 
Phillips, E. H. 226 ; 
F. R. 233; H. D. 
218; J. 771; J. 
M. 233; Mrs. 769; 
Mrs. G. 767; S. 
A. 224 
Phillpotts, Mrs. 483; 
Mrs. H. J. 769 
Phippen, J. 372 
Puree, C. L. 373; 
Hon. Sir C.B. 
91; G. C. 224; 
Mrs. G. W. 482; 
Mrs. P. W. 220 
Pickthall, T. W. 97 
Pidcock, H. 115 
Piercy, E. 771 
Piers, C. 767 
Pierson, W. S, 99 
Pilkington, F. T. 
357; Mrs. R. W. 


624 
Pinkney, Maj. F. 
W. 505 
Pinder, N. 487 
Pinney, J. C. 487 
Pitcairn, Mrs. 484; 
W. 653 
Pitman, Capt. W.772 
Pitt, T. H. 629 
Place, Marquise de 
la, 369 
Platt, F. W. 354; 
Mrs. T. D. 768 
Plomer, Mrs. 481 
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Plowden, W. C. 627 

Plues, S. S. 218 

Plummer, E, 356 

Plumptre, H.S. 504; 
Mrs. C. J. 484 

Plumridge, Lady, 
482 

Plunkett, Hon. F. R. 
767; Hon. T. O, 
355; R. 770 

Pocock, G. H. J. 
773; Lt E. P. 
510; Mrs. 221 

Poellnitz, Baroness 
J. de, 489 

Pole, A. 630; A. 


F. 510 
Polehampton, T. 8, 
6 


48 
Polhill, F. 627 
Pollard, Comm. E. 
3.774 
Pollock, D. G, H. 
359 
Polwhele, 'Mrs. T. 
R. 219 
Ponsford, J. 118 
Pope, A. 630; M. 
F. H. 118 
Popham, H. M. 223 
Porta], Lady C. 769 
Porter, C. F. 629; 
E. L. 486; S. 
235, 509 
Potter, M. H. 487 
Poulton, Mrs. W. H, 
625; H. N. 629 
Powell, Capt. A.629; 
Mrs. R. 221 
Power, A. 359; Gen. 
W. G. 765; Mrs. 
353; Mrs. H. B. 
352; Mrs. P. B. 


482 
Powles, Mrs. H. C. 
769 


Powys, E. 96 
Powys-Keck, Maj. 
Hon. H. L. 354 
Prater, Mrs. T. 220 

Pratt, M. W. 359 

Prescott, Maj.-Gen. 
629 

Preston, J. 356; M. 
S. 774 

Pretyman, Mrs. H. 
221 


Price, D. B. 629; 
I. 485; M. H. 
112, 238; Mrs, 
A. C. 351; T, 
H. 490 

Prickett, E. 237 

Pritchard, Mrs. C. 
W. 219 


Prior, Mrs. 219 
Pritt, E. E. 485 
Proby, M. S. 79+ 
Prosser, A. S. 95 
Protet, Rear-Adm, 
A. L. 368 
Prowse, F. 224 
Prussia, H.R.H. 
Crown Princess 
of, 351 
7 E. S. 98; J. 
. H. 356 
Pugh, H. 236 
Pulleine, C. B. 356 
Pulteney, Mrs. R.482 
Purcell, Capt. 770 
Purchase, E. F. 358 
Purdon, M. A. J.354 
Purser, E. 99 
Purton, F, 359 
Purvis, Mrs. R. 769 
Pusey, C. 771 
Pyddoke, E. 771 
Pyle, T. T. 774 
Pym, R. 367 
Pyne, Mrs. T. 626; 
W. R. 623 
Quain, R. 767 
Quantock, J. M. 774 
— W. de, 


Rail, mo 789 ; 
J. 0.6 

Radcliffe, 4 D. 771; 
Mrs. J. P.94; H. 
490; Mrs. R. Pp, 
221 

Raglan, Lady, 483 

Raikes, Mrs. H. C. 
624 

Railton, M. J. F. 98 

Ramsay, J.116; Mrs. 
R. E. R. 625 

Randall, S. 623 

Randolph, Lt.-Col. 
C. W. 225 

Raper, Lt.-Col. 370; 
Mrs. J. F. 767 

Rashdall, Mrs. J. 94 

Rattray,Adm. J. 790 

Rawlings, A. 95; G. 
W. 629; Mrs, F. 
220 

Rawlinson, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir H. C,. 
488; T. 357; W. 
S. 223 

Rawson, Mrs. A. 626 

Rawstorne, Mrs. W. 
E. 484 

Ray, F. J. 630 

Read, J. P., 228; 
W. J. W. 97 

Redington, Sir T. 
653 


Reed, C. 489; Mrs, 
J. L. 768 
Rees, C. St. B. 235 
Reid, F. 630 
Reilly, C. J. 359; 
Comm. H. A. 648 
Rendle, C. B. 357 
Rendlesham, Lady, 
352 
Repington, Mrs. C. 
H. A. C. 352 
Retallack, Mrs. 482 
Reynardson, J.B.772 
Reynett, Gen. Sir 
i. H. 765 
Reynolds, M. T. 357 
Ricardo, J. L. 374, 
623; Mrs. H. D. 
484 ; S. 794 
Rice, E. 367; F. O. 
226, 354; Hon. 
Mrs. C. S. 769; 
Mrs. F. W. 222 
Richards, G. J. 505; 
W. H. 629 
Richardson, Dr. J. 
113; J. 223, 357; 
M. 96 ; Maj. J.F. 
787 ; Mrs. H. C. 
220; Mrs. J. F. 
623; Mrs. R. J. 
624; T. R. 771 
Richmond, Mrs. H. 
482; W. 95; W. 
H. 225 
Rickett, B. 627 
Ricketts, F. St. V. 
629; Lady D. 
221; M. 372; 
Mrs. R. R. 220 
Rickword, E. 773 
Riddell, A. 225; F. 
628; R. C. 488 
Ridding, Mrs.W.483 
Riddle, J. 653 
Ridgway, J. L. 794 
Rigaud, C. W. 373 
Rigg, J. 223 
Riley, Mrs. J. E. 353 
of Mrs. W. N. 


atien A. 770 

Robarts, F. C. 99 

Robberds, F. W. 97 

Roberts, A. J. 99; 
A. T. M. 355; E. 
114; Lt.-Gen, A. 
766; Mrs, A. A. 
222; Mrs. G. B. 
483 

Robertson, A. 237; 
A. M. 223; H. 
91; J. 510; J. 
W. 223; R. 653; 
S. B. 356 





Robeson, H. 96 
Robinson, E. 626; 
E, P. 354; E. V. 
234; F. H. 627; 
H. H. 233; H. J. 
238 ; J.357; Mrs. 
F, 353; Mrs. J. 
92; Mrs. J. C., 
624; Mrs. W. R. 
851; P. A. 98; 
W. 226 
Robson, C. 770; J. 
487; J. C. 225 
Roche, Capt. J. 790 
Rocke, F. N. H. 
793; Mrs. A. B. 
352 
Rodd, E. W. 355 
Roden, Earl of, 359 ; 
R. J. 770 
Rogers, I. A. 358; 
é. F. 773; 3. TF. 
226 
Rolfe, Mrs. C. 484 
Rolles, E. 504 
Rolleston, J. 786 ; 
L. 114; Mrs. 219 
Rollo, Rt. Hon, 
Lady, 768 
Romero, Don J. Z.y, 
623 
Roney, Mrs. 483 
Roome, Mrs. F. 625 
Roper, Lady, 220 
Rose, C. 509; Maj. 
G. E. 222 
Ross, Capt. 773; 
Capt. W. 218; C. 
G. H. 2238; F. 
H. 658; L. C. 
485; Mrs. D. 624; 
Mrs. S. S. 369; 
W. 626 
Rosser, Lt.-Col. G. 
G. 371 
Rossignaud, E. 235 
Rotherham, A. 629 
Round, E. A. 770 
Rowe, A. E, 97 
Roy, R. C. 225 
Royds, C. T. 98 
Rudd, C. J. 354; 
F. J. 97 
Rudyerd, Mrs. H. 
E. S. 624 
Rumbold, H. 623 ° 
Rush, M. A. 373 
Russell, C. 98; C. 
J.S. 504; E. M. 
354; G.771; Mrs. 
J. 484; O. W.L. 
766; R. 490; T. 


A. 96 
Rutherford, Dr. J. 
651 
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Ryan, C. L. 226 

Ryder, S. 507 

Sacheverell, Maj. W. 
V. C. 226 

Safford, F. L. S. 490 

St. Aubyn, St. A. H. 
M. 96 


St. Barbe, J. 237 
St. Clair, A. B. 767 
St. John, F. R. 767 
St. Leger, A. F. B. 
791 
St. Quinteon, Mrs, 624 
Salt, J. 233 
Salter, H. G. 504 
Saltoun, Lady, 483 
Salmon, H. T. 225 
Salwey, A. 630; M. 
F. 630 
Sampayo, M. 373 
Sampson, R. 791 
Samwell, Mrs. F.353 
Sandeman, Capt. J. 
G. 487; H.J. 96 
Sanders, Mrs. W. 769 
Sanderson, H. 117; 
J.488; L. C. 224; 
Mrs. R. E. 351 
Sandford, H. B. 627 
Sandham, S. 115 
Sandilands, A. J. 
647; Mrs. 625 
Sandwith, F. J. 485; 
Mrs. H. 93 
Santini, M. 369 
Sapte, Hon. Mrs. 115 
Sartorius, Adm. Sir 
G. R. 765 
Saunders, G. N.358; 
G. R. 485; Mrs. 
J. E. 92 
Saunderson, R. 96 
Sausse, Sir M. R. 
218 
Savage, S. 653 
Savary, A. M. E.654 
Savery, J. C. 99 
Savory, H. S. 224 
Sawbridge, E. M. 
509; Mrs. C. 484 
Sawyer, G. 505; L. 
794; Mrs. W. C. 
625 
Saxe-Coburg, S. H. 
Duchess M. A. 
G. 651 
Saxon, S. 790 
Scarlett, Hon. P. C. 
91 


Schofield, E. V. 236 
Scholfield, A. M. 490 
Schonswar, E, L.358 
Schwartz, Dr. E.789 
Sclater, P. L. 630 

Scoones, W. D. 489 


Score, J. 771 
Scotland, Sir C. H. 
218 
Scott, C. 116; Col. 
G. F. C. 505; E. 
A. 224; E, F, 
237; G. H. 490; 
Lady V. H. 93; 
M. E. 628; Miss, 
226; Mrs. F. C. 
623; Mrs. P. G. 
767 ; Mrs. T. 625; 
Mrs. W. L. 93; 
8.651; Vice-Adm. 
J. 765 
Scovell, E. J. 487 
Scriven, S. A. 663 
Seale, Mrs. F. 353 
Seaman, L. 651 
Seamen, J. 99 
Secretan, A. 
Mrs. E. 769 
Sedgwick, J. 357 
Selby, H. D. 359 
Serocold, C. 96 
Seton, Lt. A. R. 490 
Seton- Karr,G.B.116 
Sewell, F. H. 648, 
786; Maj. - Gen. 
T. 510 
Sewers, O. L, 225 
Seymour, Comm. J. 
234; F. 219; F. 
P.772; L. C. H. 
488; M. 509; 
Miss, 507; Mrs. 
G. H. 220; Mrs. 
H. 769; W. 356 
Shadforth, Lt.-Col. 
T. 787 
Shakespear, 
W. R. 234 
Shand, A. B. 767; 
M. 237 
Shapley, J. C. 112 
Sharpe, Mrs. J. C. 
768 
Shattock, J. B. 487 
Shaw, A. J. 788 ; H. 
507; Mrs. 626; 
Mrs. C. J. K. 483 
Shaw- Hellier, J. 225 
Shearer, W. C.98 
Sheepshanks, J. 629 
Sheffield, Mrs. L. C. 
625; Sir R. 793 
Shelton, M. 224 
Sheppard, F. 116; 
J.W.97; Mrs. G. 
F. 481; Mrs. H. 
F. 769 
Shewell, Mrs, E. H. 
769 


98; 


Capt. 


Sherborne, Rt. Hon. 
J. Lord, 654 
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Sheridan, Vice- Adm, 
J. 113, 233 
Sherlock, H. 485; 
1. 99 
Sherrard, Mrs. H.625 
Sherer, Mrs. J. W. 
483 
Sherwood, W.H. 351 
Shillingford, E. M. 
354 
Shipp, A. 223 
Shore, J. B. 359; 
Mrs. H. 483 
Short, C. F. 223 
Shortt, Mrs.A. Y.623 
Shoubridge, E. L. 95 
Shute, Mrs. 352; 
Mrs. N. 221 
Shuter, J. 790 
Siddons, E. 488 
Sidebotham,J. S. 487 
Sidgwick, M. 650 
Sillery, F. M. D. 485 
Silver, Mrs. E. 769 
Silvertop, H. C. 486 
Silvester,C.H.H.626 
Simeon, Hon. Lady, 
352 
Simes, S. C. 630 
Simms, Mrs. E. 351 
Simons, J.370; Mrs. 
N. 353 
Simpkinson, Mr J. 
N. 625 
Simpson, E, 486; 
E. F. 627; J. 
481; M. McK. 
773; Mrs, F. G. 
852; Mrs. F, O. 
221; Mrs. G.482; 
Mrs. H. T. 221; 
W. S. 355 
Sims, A, 374 
Sinclair, Capt. J. M. 
de C. 368; J. 96; 
Mrs. C. A. 481 
Sirr, E. 237 
Skeete, _ Mrs. 
J. B.11 


Skelmersdale, Lady, 
221 


Skelton, C. J. 790; 
G. 765; M. E. 
629 

Skey, F. C. 224 , 

Skill, G. F. 99 

Skinner, A. L. 652; 
D. S. 222 

Skipwith, B. 790 

Skrine, A. 114 

Skynner, M. I, 489 

Slade, E. A. 629; 
Mrs. G. F. 353; 
Maj.-Gen. M. J, 
767 ; S..94 








820 


Sianey, R. A. 91 
Slocock, Mrs. S. 769 
Sloper, G. O. 773 
Smalley, M. C. 509° 
Smallwood, W.T.355 
Smith, C, 357, 373; 
Capt. W. 653; E. 
486; E, A. 354; 
E. L. A. 358; E. 
M. T. 772; E. T. 
225; F. 218; F. 
M. 490; F. W. 
355; G. A. 771; 
G. H. 114; H. 
223, 367; J. 226, 
487, 794; J. N. 
224; J.G.S.790; 
Lady L. 352; M. 
118; M. A. 118; 
M, J. 490; Mrs. 
C. 482; Mrs. J. 
769; Mrs. J. H. 
221; Mrs. W. 352; 
O, 222; Sir J. J. 
608; T. G. 487; 
W. 765; W. T. 
765 
Smithe, F. 627 
Smithers, E. E, 224 
Smyth, E. 794; E. 
S. R. 489; Mrs. 
H, 482 
. Smythies, C. 230 
Snoad, W. R. 97 
Snow, Mrs. E. N, 
484 
Soames, Mrs. C. 484 
Solly, T. 772 
Soltan, G. W. 98 
Sombré, Hon. M. A. 
D.773 
Somerset, C. B. H. 
856; C. M. H. 
488; Dr. J. 237; 
Mrs. E. 93 
Somerville, Lady, 
221 
Southgate, T. 766 
Southwell, Mrs.M.94 
Sowdon, Mrs. F. 624 
Sowerby, M. 486 
Spain, Mrs. D. 482; 
V. 225 
Spencer, Mrs. 482 
Spencer - Churchill, 
C. H. 771 
Spender, A. E. 628 
Sperling, Mrs. C. B. 
353; Mrs. F. H. 
352 
Spinks, F. L. 91 
Spittal, Lady, 118 
os Col. A, 


t 
Spratt, A. 99 
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Sproule, F. 96 
Spurway, E. B. C. 
2238 


Squire, H. M. 223 
Stace, Col. W. C. 
351; Mrs. 351 

Stacey, Mrs.C. 353 
Stafford, Dow. Lady 
E. 790; R. 504 

Stagg, A. 490 
Stallard, Mrs. J. O. 
483 
Stamer, Lady, 221 
Standen, Dr. J.117 
Standish, Mrs.S. 651 
Stannus, Maj. R.790 
Stansfeld, E. M.488; 
J. M. 630; Mrs, 
H., 483 
Stanford, J. F. 487 
Stanham, Mrs. L. 
625 
Stanhope, Hoa, Sir 
C. 653 
Stanley, E. 114; 
Mrs, W. 624 
Stanton, A. J. 354; 
Capt. F. S. 95 
Starkie, A. M. 95 
Staveley, R. S. 771 
Stavers, Sir W. 233 
Steane, M. 652 
Steavenson, R. 488 
Stedman, W. 351 
Steel, H. W. 630 
Steele, Lt.-Col. E. 
373; Mrs. T.J.22] 
Steggall, Mrs. C. 94 
Steinman, E. G. de 
H. C. 486 
Stephen, Sir A. 350 
Stephens, M. 372 
Stephenson, C. 359 ; 
J. W. 368; Mrs. 
W. 625; Mrs. W. 
W. 92 
Sterky, M. A. 770 
Stevens, C. G. 627; 
E. C. 487 
Stevenson, C. B.367; 
M. E,T,. 225; W. 
350 
Steward, Capt. E. 
H. 98; P. F. 486 
Stewart, C. 770; 
Capt. J. D. 113; 
Hon, Mrs. K. 626; 
Lady O. S. 220; 
M, 99; Mrs. D. 
S. 219; Mrs. J. 
353 ; Mrs. S. 369; 
Vice.-Adm. Sir H. 
765 
Still, C. L. 490; N. 
7 


. 


Stillingfleet, H. A. 
508 

Stillwell, H. 630; 
Mrs. J. J, R. 624 

Stirling, C. D. 235; 
W.116 

Stisted, C. 117 

Stockdale, Mrs. H. 
M. 768 

Stocken, M. A. 223 

Stokes, Mrs, E. 352; 
S. F.115 

Stockwell, C. M. 773 

Stone, C. C. L. 490; 
H. 487; Mrs. E. 
D. 625 

Stonor, Hon. M. A. 
356 

Stopford, Col. 506; 
E, A. 653; Mrs. 
R, F. 624; Rear- 
Adm. J. G. 486 ; 
Rear-Adm. R. F. 
765; Vice-Adm. 
Hon. Sir M. 765 

Storey, Ald. M. 114 

Storie, A. 113 

Stoughton, T. A. 770 

Strachan, Mrs. J. A. 
353 

Strachey, G. 766; 
H. O. 627; Mrs. 
R. 221 

Stradbroke, C’ tess of, 
769 

Strafford, C’tess, 483 

Strange, J. D. 793; 
T. L. 218 

Strangways, Mrs. H. 
F. 219 

Stransham, Mrs. 92 

Strawson, M. 97 

Streatfeild, Mrs. R. 
C. 768 

Street, Mrs. 352 

Stretton, A. D. 235 

Strong, D. E, 114; 
Mrs, A. 221 

Stroud, Mrs, J. 484 

Stuart, F. A. 97; 
Hon. W. 623; 
Mrs. 220 

Stuart-Menteath, C. 

. 226 

Sturges, Mrs. E. 219 

Suffield, Lady, 94 

Sullivan, Mrs. F. W. 
93; Mrs. H. E. 
484 

Sumner, J. B. 623; 
Mrs, J. H. R. 94; 
Most Rev. J, B. 
504 

Surtees, M. C. 628; 
R. 219 


Sutherland, Lt.-Gen, 
W. 91, 116, 234 

Sutherland - Walker, 
Mrs. E. C. 625 

Sutthery, Mrs. W. 
353 


Sutton, H. C. 225 
Swaby, H. 772 
Sweeting, J. H. S. 95 
Swifte, I. V. 771 
Swinburne, M. 773 
Swinfen, M. 790 
Sykes, A. W. 490; 
J. H. 358; E. J. 
226 
Sylvester, E. 654 
Symmons, R. F. 628 
Symonds, Maj. T. P. 
96 


Synge, R. 504° 

Szabo, de Kis Geresd 
8.370 

Taaffe, J. 649 

Tabor, C. C. 770 

Taddy, Maj. E. 654 

Tait, J. 647 

Talbot, Hon. Mrs. J. 
G. 221; Rear- 
Adm. C. 765 

Tallente, G. 629 

Talman, Mrs. M. 
508 

Tandy, Mrs. C. H. 
221 


Tanner, E. 355, J. 
354 
Tapson, R. 95 
Tarleton, F. 507 
— Mrs. R. R. 
2 


Tathwell, G. B. 115 
Taunton, A. R. 236 
Taverner, H. L. 654 
Tayler, Mrs. H. C. 
A, 352 
Taylor, A. H. 772; 
Capt. F. M. 8.235; 
Col. T. E.773; F. 
97; G. S. 226; 
Gen. H.G.A.765; 
H.C. 354; J.770; 
Lt.-Col. R. L. 486; 
Mrs. A. 92; Mrs. 
F. C. 481; Mrs. 
J.W.93; Mrs. T. 
626; N. 234; S. 
773; W.O’B. 357 
Teale, A. 489; T. 
P. 489 
Teesdale, Mrs. C. B. 


626 
Temple, A. 789; L. 
C. 778 


Tennant, Mrs.C.768 
Tetley, M. 374 





Theobald, E. L. F. 
628 


Thicknesse, S. A.650 
Thirlwall, T. J. 628 
Thistlethwayte, Mrs. 
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Torriano, V. McG. 
504 

Tothill, Mrs. F.R.93 

Tovey, R. B. 787 

Tower, H.652; Mrs. 
F, E. 221 

Towne, E. 487 


; Townsend, E. 486; 


Thomason, Mrs. C. 
S. 768 

Thompson, A. 357 ; 
Col. H. A. 488; 
E. E.'486; J. H. 
630; M. B. 98; 
Mr. P. 651; R. 
F. 623 

Thomson, A. S. 628; 
Capt. D. 95; Capt. 
E. T. 771; Mrs. 
768; Mrs. F. T. 


352 
Thornely, J. 98 
Thornhagh, R. 488 
Thornhill, C. 786; 
Mrs. E. B. 623; 
Mrs. W. 352 
Thornton, T. H. 628 
Thoresby, Col. C.374 
Thorp, C.648; S.358 
Thorpe, A. 356 
Threlfull, A. 629 
Thresher, J. 630 
Thring, Mrs.J.C.483 
Throckmorton, Sir 
R. G. 236 
Thruston, Mrs. C. A. 
483 
Thunder, A. 223 
Thurburn, Mrs. 352 
Thursby,, Mrs. W. 
768 


Tice, Dr. J.C. G. 369 
Tidman, M. A. 627 
Tighe, Lady K. 482 
Til, Mrs. L. W. 626 
Tillbrook, Mrs, 220; 
W. 358 
Tilton, R. 359 
Tod, Maj. A. 222 
Todd, Mrs. J. A. 482 
Toke, E. L. 630 
Tollemache, A.771; 
L. 773; Mrs. 220 
Tollit, H. J. 486 
Tolmie, J. 222 
Tombleson, T. 792 
Tompkins, J. C. 489 
Toogood, Capt. A. D. 


351 
Tootell, M.95; S.A. 


95 
Topham, A. H. 770 
Topping, L. 118 


J. N. 504; N. W. 
O. 97 
Tozer, Lt. M. P. S. 
772 
Tracey, Mrs.E.F.482 
Tracy, Mrs. F. F.625 
Traill, Dr. T. 8. 372; 
Miss, 373 
Treby, P.O.509, 787 
Treeby, V. M. A.629 
Tremayne, Lady F. 
768; Mrs. H. H. 
768 
Trevelyan, M. L.488 
Trevor, F.786; Hon. 
R. 773; Mrs. 
S. S. 624 
Treweeke, C. D. 487 
Tripp, P. 117 
Tritton, Mrs. V.B.769 
Trollope, E. M, 485; 
F.651; M. A. 485 
Troplong, M. J. M. 
A. C. 766 
Trotman, M. G. 355 
Troubridge, Lady, 
221 
Trueman, F. M. 771 
Tuck, R. H, 222 
Tucker, Adm. Sir E. 
765; E. P. 236; 
F. 489; S. A. 225 
Tudor, A. G. W. 626 
Tuffnell, LadyA.510 
Tupper, Mrs. G. Le 
M. 221 
Turing, E.116; Mrs. 
J. R. 220 
Turle, C. E. 357 
Turner, A. 486; J. 
874; K. J. 629; 
Lt.-Gen. G. 765; 
Mrs. J. R. 93 
Turnour, LadyG.628 
Turton, Lady C. 353 
Tweed, E. W. 628 
Tweeddale, Gen. 
Marg. of, 765 
Tweddie, Mrs. T.768 
Twiss, L. B. 374; 
T. 487 
Twyning, I. M. 357 
Tyler, G.D. A.786; 
Mrs. 353; Vice- 
Adm. Sir G. 116; 
W. 114 
Tyndall, A. 225 


Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. 


Tyrwhitt, S. R. B.629 
Tyrrwhitt - Drake, 
Mrs. J. C. 219 
Tytler, J. 653; T. 

P. F. 225 
Ude, Madame C. B. 
118 
Udny, Mrs. 222 
Uhland, L. 794 
Underwood, Mrs. W. 
H.92; W. L. 623 
Uniacke, Mrs. 484; 
F. 485 
Upton, Maj.- Gen. 
Hon. G. F. 91, 


Urquhart, I. F. 651 

Utterton, C. J. 648 

Vale, W. T. 95 

Van, M. K. 222 

Van Buren, M. 370 

Vance, W. F. 648 

Vandeleur, Lady,238 

Vanderpant, F. J.99 

Vanderspar, G. M. 
628 

Vane, C’tess, 220; 
S. 790 

Vaughan, cCapt. G. 
A. 358; H. 358 

Vavasour, Mrs. M. 
482 

Veal, A. E. 772 

Veale, W. H. 786 

Velez, M. A. 354 

Venables, A. 224; 
T. 225 

Vernon, Hon. Mrs, C. 
221; Lady G.482; 
Lady S. H. 225 

Vicars, Mrs. W. H. 
352 

Vigoureux, E.M. 509 
Villiers, Lt.-Col. 
J.J. 233 

Vines, C. E. 487; 
T. H. 226 

Vivian, E. M. 770; 
Maj.-Gen. Sir R. 
J. H. 767 

Vizard, Mrs, H. B. 
220 


Volmerstein, M. L. 
35 


7 
Vowler,Mrs.S.N.483 
Vredenburg, W. 91 
Vulliamy, E, E. 774 
Yaree - Robinson, 

70 


3 al E. 509; 
M. S. 772 

Waddington, 489 

Wade, E. C. 630; 
E. M. 114; Mrs. 
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625; S. 789; W. 


Wakefield, E. G. 368 
Lt.-Col, J. H. 235 
Wakeman, A. P. 98 
Wakley, T. 113 
Waldo, G. R. M.792 
Waldy, W. T. 355 
Wales, Col. H. R. H. 
A. E. Prince of, 
765 
Walford, J. H. 774 
Walker, A. 118, 485, 
629; E. A. 98; 
J. 871, 653; J. S. 
226; Maj.- Gen. 
E. 629 ; Mrs. 484; 
Mrs. F,. J. 625; 
Mrs. J. T. 769; 
Mrs. T. 483; S. 
M. 771; W. 98 
Wall, C. 354; Dr. 
367; G. 851; H. 
225; S. 489 
Wallace, Lady J.374 
Wallis, R. 98 
Walmesley, A. K. 
E. 98 
Walmisley, Mrs, H. 
93 


Walsh, Lady E. 220 
Walsham, J. 767 
Walters, A. M. 356 
Walton, H. B. 226 
Wanhill, E. M. 98 
Wansey, A. H. 773 
Warburton, J.W.356 
Ward, B. C. 772; 
C. H. 236; C.M. 
225; G.791; Hon. 
Mrs. J. P. 509; 
Hon. Mrs. S. 768; 
J.236; Mrs. 625; 
Mrs. J. G. 221; 
R. F. 99; S. 351 
Warde, Lt.-Col. G. 
487; Mrs.A.W.353 
Wardroper, C. 774 
Warlow, G. 357 
Warre, Mrs. A. 220; 
Mrs. F. 94 
Warren, A. E. 485; 
A. J. 858; M.S. 
235; S. 111 
Waterfield, Mrs. O. 
C. 92; T. N. 509 
Waterhouse, J. A.W. 
225 
Waterland, H.J. 370; 
Miss L. 507 
Waters, C. 98; E. 
J. 630; F. 653; 
W. R. 223 
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Waterton, E. 485 
Wathen, F. 356 
Watkins, E. 355 
Watson, Capt. R. 
236; E. C. 222; 
Gen. Sir J. 374; 
Mrs. 352; Mrs. 
C. K. 768; Mrs. 
G. W. 625; Mrs. 
R. L. 98; M. K. 
773; R. G. 767; 
Sir J. 481 
Watt, E. S. 96 
Wauchope, Adm. R. 
118; Adm. 234 
Waugh, A. 368 
Way, E. 771 
Wayne, Capt. H. 485 
Weatherhead, T. K. 
485 
Weatherley, C, T. 


630 
Webb, E. W. H.485; 
J. 793; M. 485, 
792; Mrs. 652; 
Mrs. D. P. 483; 
Mrs. J. W. 769; 
Mrs, W. F. 220 
Webber, Mrs. 481 
Webster, A. 486; A. 
M. 651; J. 97; 
M. 98, 489; Sir 
A. F. 95 
Wedderburn, Sir J. 
236 
Wedge, H. 505 
Weguelin, L. 354 
Wehren, G. W. E. 
Baron von, 627 
Welby, H.R. E.115; 
Mrs. W. H. E. 482 
Weld, C. F. 486; E. 
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Weston, Mrs. G. F. 
220 
Wethered, Mrs. T. 
O. 625 
Wharton, C. 653 
Whately, W. 794 
Whatman, Mrs. C. 
M. C, 353 
Whatton, Mrs. A. B. 
625 
Wheeler, E. D. 509; 
Mrs. E. 353; Mrs. 
G. D. 624 
Wheler, C. 96 
Whieldon, A. E. 490 
Whitaker, E,H.356; 
M. W. 95 
Whitby, F. B. 509 
White, C. 629; F. 
H. 630; H. 509; 
J. C. 623; L. 91; 
Lt.-Gen. M. 765 ; 
Mrs. H. S. 351; 
Mrs. L. B. 92; T. 
P. 357 
Whitehead, G. D. 
488, M. T. 509; 
Mrs. T. 769 
Whitling, A. A. 488 
Whitlock, Maj.-Geu. 
Sir G. C. 767 
Whitshed, R. 774 
Wickiiam, E. 112; 
L.791 ; Mrs. 624; 
Mrs. L. 94 
Wigan, Mrs. A. 483 
Wigg, C. 627 
Wightman, Mrs. W. 
A. 484 
Wiglesworth, Mrs. J. 
L. 220 
Wigmore, R. H. 771 


; Wigram, Hon. Mrs. 


Hon. J. 116 
Weldon, G. W. 628; 
Sir A. C. 97 
Weller, Mrs. 113 
Wellesley, Mrs. W. 
H. C, 220 
Wells, F. A. 225; 
Mrs. 94 
Wellsted, B. 773 
Welstead, Mrs. A. 
353; Mrs. J, R.353 
Wemyss, E. 96 
Were, T. W. 651 
Werry, J. 789 
Wesley, Lt.-Gen. S. 
R. 765 
West, J. 356; J. H. 
790; Mrs, A. 352 
Western, G. 648 
Westmacott, H. 786 
Westmorland, E. J. 
225 


W. K. 482; Mrs. 
F. E.93; Mrs, M. 
769 

Wilde, Mrs. R. 625 

Wildig, A. G. 237 

Wilding, J. H. 786 

Wildman, E. 95 

Wilkes, Mrs. R,. 484 

Wilkieson, Mrs, C. 
V. 624 

Wilkins, Lt.-Col. G. 
793; M. 372; W. 
E. B. 794 

Wilkinson, G. A. 
629; J. B. 112; 
Mrs. C. 769 ; Mrs. 
H. 221 

Wilks, E. 488; S. 97 

Wilkstrom, Dr. M. 
113 

Willaume, C. G.,490 

Willcox, B. McG.792 


Williams, B. H. 94; 
C. H. 357 ; C. M. 
774; E. P. 357; 
F. J. 506; H. T. 
225; M. E. 629; 
Maj.-Gen. M. 629; 
Mrs. G. 624; Mrs. 
H. H. 93; Mrs. 
H. F. 768; Mrs. 
R, W, 354; Mrs. 
7.484; M.H.770; 
0.770; 8.J.356 ; 
W. 489; W.C.A. 
772; W. M. 225 

Willis, A.771; Capt. 
H. R. de A. 358; 
D.C. 96; M. 65+ 

Willock, Mrs. H. D. 
92 


Willoughby, Capt. J. 
B. 357; H. 489; 
M. S. 99 

Willoughbyde Broke, 
Lord, 116 

Willoughby - Os- 
borne, Capt. 95 

Willshire, Gen. Sir 
T. 91, 115 

Willson, Mrs. T. 236 

Wilmot, Lady, 654 

Wilson, Capt. F.788; 
Maj.-Gen. B. F. 
D. 237; Mrs. B. 
S. 768; Mrs. C. 
H. 623; Mrs. J. 
G. 94; Mrs. J. W. 
482; Mrs. W.93; 
M. R. 357 

Wilton, C. 


Winbolt, M. S. 652 
Winchester, Marchio- 
ness of, 768 
Windle, Mrs. W. 220 
Wing, J. 772; Mrs. 
R, 484 
Wingfield, J. 507; 
Mrs. K. D. 625 
Winslow, G. E. 647 
Winsloe, Mrs. R. W. 
C. 768 
Wintour, Mrs. F. 221 
Wisden, Mrs. 484 
Wiseman, Dow. Lady 
E. 790 
Wither, Mrs. A. F. 
B. 353 
Withers, E. 786 
Withington, A. 773 
Witis, EK. M. 224; 
W. F. 224 
Wodehouse, Hon. H. 
767; P. EB. 350 
Wolstenholme, E. B. 
650 


Wombwell, Lady J. 
219; Maj. A. U. 
627 

Wormald, A. M. 627 

Worms, A. 623 

Wood, E. 508; Gen. 
W. 481; J. 628; 
Mrs. E. B. 353; 
Mrs, F. 768 ; Mrs. 
J.G. 353; Mrs. R. 
M. 625; T. P. 98; 
W. 355 

Woodd, G. M. 95 

Woods, A. W. 486; 
J. A. 490 

Woodward, E, 489; 
W. 369 

Woollcombe,W.P.95 

Woolrych, A.M.224 ; 
H. F. 7738 

Worthington, A. 237 

Wortmann, G. 623 

Wren, Mrs. R.E. 626 

Wrench, C, E. 222; 
Mrs. E. M. 625 

Wright, A. 770; C. 
97 ; E.790; F. B. 
222; G. 233; H. 
C. 358; I. 794; 
J. P.504; Lt. W. 
M. 91; Mrs. 351 

Wyatt, Mrs, A. 94; 

Mrs. J. J. P. 221 

Wyllie, Maj. - Gen. 
W. 766 

Wymer, Lt.-Gen. Sir 
G. P. 766 

Wyndham, A. W. 
486; Hon. Mrs. 
P, 352 

Wynn, C.W.W. 219; 
Lt.-Col. H. W. W. 
118, 235; S. H. 
774; S. 8S. 509 

Wynne, L. E. 486 

Wynniatt, Mrs. J. J. 
222 

Wynyard, S. 772 

Wyon, J. S. 629 

Yates, Capt. J. 237; 
Mrs, H. P. 624 

Yea, Sir W. W. 115 

Yeoman, Mrs.C. B.93 

York, G. B. 486 

Yorke, J. 509; Mrs. 
R. 769; T. D. 628 

Young, A. 7/1; Col. 
K. 234; F. E. 
771; G. 766, 767 ; 
H. T. 96; Mrs. C. 
484; Mrs. C. M. 
768; M. F. J.98 

Zeitter, J. C. 114 

Zillwood, C. 237 
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Africa: Ballas, 134; Dendera, 135; Egypt, 
Le 132, 215, 243; Fostat, 133; Thebes, 
39 

imerica: Annapolis, 475; Mexico, 89; 
New Orleans, 349; Pennsylvania, 619; 
Richmond, 89; Virginia, 349; Wash- 
ington, 480, 764 

Asia: China, 11; India, 11, 243; Japan, 
10, 243 

Europe: Abbeville, 703,730; Amiens, 10; 
Auffay, 389; Ausburg, 39 ; Austria, 270; 
Berlin, 380; Bernay, 390; Besancon, 
76; Bjeresjo, 381; Bourges, 659; Caude- 
bec- les- Elbeuf, 388 ; Copenhagen, 380 ; 
Denmark, 272; Dresden, 39; Evreux, 
388 ; Fecamp, 390; Floda, 523; Flo- 
rence, 3,7, 273; Fontenelle, 57; France, 
89, 268; Greece, 622; Grenna, 516; 
Italy, 90, 349, 480; Isthmus of Corinth, 
76; Kumbla, 522 ; Kustendjie, 337 ; 
Lagos, 59; Liguge, 752; Limoges, 54; 
Mont St. Michel, 2; Munich, 8; 
Naples, 149; Neuchatel, 148; Nor- 
mandy, 276; Norway, 272; Orvieto, 53; 
Padua, 39; Paris, 20, 389, 594, 618, 
708; Pisa, 524; Poitiers, 753; Poitou, 
380; Pompeii, 149; Prussia, 621 ; 
Rheims, 9; Rhoda, 515; Roda, 383; 
Rome, 90, 182, 621; Rouen, 45; St. 
Wandrille, 389; Sevres, 39; Sweden, 
272; Tegelsmora, 524; Toulouse, 153; 
Tours, 752, 754; Transylvania, 733; 
Turkey, 243; Venice, 53, 182; Vienna, 
39,42; Vulci, 31; Waterloo, 244 

Bedfordshire: Ampthill, 57 

Berkshire: Abingdon, 50; Wittenham, 
Long, 50 

Buckinghamshire: Aylesbury, 581; Eton, 
211, 345; Horton, 156; Stewkley, 709; 
Wraysbury, 156 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge, 123; Ely, 6; 
184; Horseheath, 201 

Cheshire: Birkenhead, 755; Chester, 56, 
57, 122, 154, 348, 612, 709 

Cornwall: Bodmin, 450, 453 ; Bolleit, 64; 
Boscawen -un Circle, 574; Camelford, 
61, 62; Cardinham, 62; Chun Castle, 
578 ; Chysauster, 578 ; Cury, 22; Drake- 
wall, 696; Fowey, 62,574; Gulval, 62; 
Gunwalloe, 21, 25, 342; Gwennap, 696; 
Landewednack, 538 ; Landhydrock, 574; 
Logan Rock, 575; Lostwithiel, 451, 574; 
Madron, 62; Manaccan, 255, 259; Maw- 
gan, 62; Michell, 62; Mullion, 27; 
Penzance, 448; Pluce, 60; Restormel, 
451; Scilly Islands, 580; St. Antony, 
538 ; St. Constantine, 63; St. Just, 61, 
62; St. Keverne, 255 ; St. Mawgan, 263; 
St. Michael’s Mount, 2, 574, 697; St. 
Ruan, 538; St. Winnow Downs, 451; 
Trendrenen, 64; ‘Treryn-Dinas, 575; 
Truro, 59, 62, 65, 445, 714 

Cumberland: Carlisle, 72; Naworth, 720 

Devonshire: Belstone, 293, 297; Birch 
Tor, 696; Bradfield, 712; Dishcombe, 


296; Drewsteignton, 296; Exeter, 57, 
712; Hellardon, 295 ; Okehampton, 292; 
Otterton, 2; Oxenham, 295; Plymouth, 
292; Shilston, 296; Sticklepath, 292, 
294; Tavistock, 292; Tawton, South, 
298, 294; West Wyke, 298; Zeal, 
South, 293 
Dorsetshire: Hodhill, 348; Pool, 573 
Durham; Auckland, 69; Bishop Auckland, 
588; Darlington, 67,69; Durham, 185, 
325, 588; Gateshead, 164, 336; Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne, 71; Heathery Burn, 50, 
181; Stanemore, 47; Stockton, 688 
Essex: Barking, 183, 460; Bartlow, 52; 
Chorlton-cum- Hardy, 183; Coggeshall, 
183; Dagenham, 335; Dunmow, 458 ; 
Haveryng at Bower, 336 ; Layer Marney, 
457 ; South Bemfleet, 460 
Glamorganshire: Oystermouth, 50 
Gloucestershire : Buckland, 311; Campden, 
311; Gloucester, 306; Huntley, 183; 
Nympsfield, 529 ; Tewkesbury, 567 
Hampshire: Basingtoke, 658; Christchurch, 
242; Netley, 55; Romsey, 208; South- 
hampton, 55, 757; Winchester, 57, 158, 
620 
Herefordshire : Hereford, 185 ; Leominster, 
761 


Hertfordshire: Broxbourn, 53; Thertfield, 
741 

Kent: Beachborough, 198; Canterbury, 
57, 79, 879; Dover, 478; 2, 188, 189, 
191; Ightham, 378; Malling Abbey, 
280; Minster, 82; Lyminge, 194, 338, 
339, 473, 608, 745; Lymne, 194, 338, 
745; Rochester, 189; Saltwood Castle, 
190; Sheppey, 616 

Leicestershire : Alexton, 717; Ashby, 440; 
Beacon Hill, 323; Bosworth, 122, 325; 
Bradgate Park, 323; Breedon, 122, 441; 
Castle Donington, 122, 441; Groby 
Castle, 122, 323; Kirby Muxloe, 434; 
Leicester, 66, 122, 318, 324, 438, 445, 
716; Market Bosworth, 435; Staunton 
Harold, 440; Stockerston, 717; Thur- 
caston, 323, 324, 717 ; Ulverscroft, 323 ; 
Wistow, 445 

Lincolnshire: Barholme, 738; Baston, 182 ; 
Bourne, 740 ; Braceborough, 737 ; Deep- 
ing, West, 739; Greatford, 737 ; Holy- 
well, 739; Lincoln, 52, 57, 185, 280, 
475; Stamford, 77, 204, 207, 341, 617, 
737 ; Thurlby, 740 

Middlesex: Chclsea, 38, 39; Holborne, 
743 ; Kensington, South, 3, 32, 250,611 ; 
London 86, 57, 88, 176, 179, 242, 412, 
759; Westminster, 183, 185, 242, 516, 
659 

Monmouthshire : Caerleon, 52, 150, 336; 
Caerwent, 618 

Norfolk: Lynn, 53, 57 ; Norwich, 57, 84, 
280, 555; Thetford, 57; Thertford, 112 

Northamptonshire: Bainton, 737; Barnack, 
206; Brixworth, 122, 277, 443; Colly- 
weston, 78; Duddington, 78; Easton, 
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78; Harringworth, 78; Higham Fer- 
rers, 724; Kingsthorpe, 724; North- 
ampton, 56, 57, 122, 443, 724; Peter- 
borough, 281, 284, 724; Wakerley, 205; 
Ufford, 206 

Northumberland: Alnwick, 52, 182, 200, 
336, 593; Corbridge, 182; Eylingham, 
266; Hexham, 2, 325, 340, 750; New- 
castle, 72, 335,378, 593,719; Shilbottle, 
846; Tynemouth, 199; Wooler, 457; 
Yeavering, 454 

Oxfordshire: Brightampton, 706; Iffley, 
709; Oxford, 36, 57, 123, 142, 275, 282, 
703; Standlake, 142, 146, 147, 706; 
Waterperry, 85; Yarnton, 14+ 

Rutlandshire : Casterton Magna, 77; Emp- 
ingham, 206; Ketton, 204; Luffenham, 
North, 208, 341; Ryhall, 77; Seaton, 
78; Tickencote, 207; Uppingham, 724 

Salop: Ludlow, 445; Orleton, 178; 
Wroxeter, 470, 598, 677, 709 

Somersetshire: Bath, 168, 180, 209; Brad- 
ford, 596; Camerton, 595 ; Cannington, 
595; Glastonbury, 750; Hillfarrance, 
597; Huish Episcopi, 282; Langford 
Budville, 596 ; Milverton, 597; Nyne- 
head, 595, 597; Oake, 597; Wells, 42, 
282, 595; Wellington, 594; West Buck- 
land, 596 

Suffolk: Bury St. Edmunds, 57; Haver- 
hill, 200; Ipswich, 57, 182; Withers- 
field, 201; Wrathing, Great, 201 ; 
Wrathing, Little, 201 

Surrey: Lambeth, 123; Stoke Dabernon, 53 

Sussex: Brickwall, 463; Ditchling, 18; 
East Grinstead, 17, 183; Hastings, 18, 
122, 462; Heathfield, 17; Lewes, 13, 
469; Parham, 742; Rye, 17, 18; Wal- 
dron, 18; Westmeston, 618; Wilming- 
ton, 16 

Warwickshire : Coleshill, 177; Stratford- 
on-Avon , 184; Warwick, 179, 283; 
Weston, 178 

Westmoreland : Bowes Moor, 181 

Wiltshire: Amesbury, 173 ; Avebury, 173; 
Bedwin, 174; Bradford-on-Avon, 168, 
277; Calne, 174; Cold Harbour, 175; 
Everley, 146; Harnham, 79; Oxen- 
wood, 183; Sarum, Old, 174; Silbury, 
173; Stratton, 174; Stonehenge, 173; 
Warminster, 143; Wilton, 57 

Worcestershire: Abberton, 410; Abbot's 
Morton, 689; Alderminster, 406; Al- 
frick, 690; Alston, 407; Alvechurch, 
407, 411; Areley Kings, 407; Astley, 
692; Badsey,689; Bellbroughton, 308, 
694; Bengeworth, 408; Besford, 407 ; 
Bewdley, 305 ; Birt’s Morton, 406, 410, 
689; Bishampton, 410; Blockley, 407; 
Bredon, 408, 411, 567,690; Bretforton, 
406; Bricklehampton, 408, 410; Broad- 
way, 311,406; Bromsgrove, 410, 689, 
690, 691; Castle Morton, 406; Church 
Honeybourne, 691; Claines, 409, 694 ; 


Clifton-on-Teme, 690, 691 ; Cotheridge, 
407, 411,692; Cradley, 305 ; Cropthorne, 
690, 692; Crowle, 406 ; Deerhurst, 278, 
568 ; Dodderhill, 407, 693 ; Droitwich, 
407, 410, 690; Earl’s Croome, 691; 
Eckington, 407, 410 ; Elmbridge, 690 ; 
Evesham, 198, 310, 311, 406, 690, 691; 
Fladbury, 408, 411, 690, Grafton Fly- 
ford, 690; Great Comberton, 408; 
Hampton Lovett, 407, 689, 690; Hanley 
Castle, 308, 694; Harvington, 690; 
Hill Croome, 408, 690; Himbleton, 
411; Holt, 408,693; Haddington, 691 ; 
Kempsey, 406, 408; Kidderminster, 407, 
408, 411, 689, 690; King’s Norton, 409, 
689, 690, 694: Leigh, 407, 691; Little 
Comberton, 689, 693; Little Malvern, 
407; Little Shelsley, 305; Lulsley, 410; 
Malvern, 407, 422, 563, 692; Mathon, 
692; Martley, 411; Middle Littleton, 
406; Newland, 308, 691; Netherton, 
407; Northfield, 690, 693; Norton, 
689 ; Oddingley, 406, 410; Offenham, 
689; Ombersley, 690; Overbury, 409, 
410, 689; Pedmore, 408, 689, 693; 
Pendock, 689, 690; Pershore, 198, 305, 
306, 309, 407, 690, 694; Pinvin, 309 ; 
Pirton, 407; Powick, 406, 693, 727 ; 
Ribblesford, 691; Ripple, 406, 690, 
691; Rock, 692; Rouse Lench, 692; 
Sedgeberrow, 407, 410, 690,691; Severn 
Stoke, 406, 407, 690; Shelsley Walsh, 
407, 411; Spetchley, 407, 409; Stan- 
ford, 570 ; Stoke Prior, 407, 690; Stour- 
bridge, 406; Stourport, 406; Stren- 
sham, 407, 410; Suckley, 409, 410; 
Tenbury, 690 ; Tredington, 693; Warn- 
don, 410; Welland, 690, 694; Wick, 
727; Witley, 571 ; Worcester, 57, 184, 
303, 312, 391, 408, 471, 571, 613, 615, 
689,690, 726; Wribbenhall, 406; Wyre 
Piddle, 309, 407, 690, 692; Upton-on- . 
Severn, 690; Upton Snodsbury, 407, 
694; Yardley, 691 

Yorkshire: Ardsley, 605; Borough Bridge, 
614; Bradford, 605; Ecclesfield, 398; 
Horton, 605; Norton, 557; Ripon, 736, 
750; Stanwick, 52; York, 75, 730 

Ireland: Armagh, 588; Bellast, 184; 
Carrigallen, 636; Cork, 184, 299, 559, 
586, 716; Damagh, 715; Dublin, 242, 
514, 678; Isle of Man, 242; Kiikenny, 
828, 714, 716; Kilmore, 184; Kinsale, 
561 ; Limerick, 184; Londonderry, 184; 
Parsonstown, 588, 715; Raghlin, 715 ; 
Roscrea, 588; Staigne, 533; Trister- 
nagh, 587; Tuam, 184 

Scotland: Aberdeen, 184; Cabrach, 405 ; 
Cheviot district, 695; Dunfermline, 182 ; 
Edinburgh, 74, 123; Glasgow, 182, 378; 
Isle of Lewis, 41; Jedburgh, 182; 
Maeshowe, 286; Orkney, 214, 286, 336, 
342, 343, 601; Ross, 758; St. Andrews 
Castle, 167; Turriff, 745. 








